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Journeyman i^Ji _i 
Project Turbo J J A !Ii ! J 

World's firs! phatorealisHc advenlure game 

□YES! 



Send me GROLIER SCIENCE FICTION: The MultimediaSf 

Encyclopedia of Science Fiction at special introductory price, S39.95, plus 
S5.00 s&h, plus my FREE Journeyman Project Turbo. 

COMPUTER : □ Windows □ Macintosh {it no box checked, we'tl f hip Windows.) 
Name: 



Address: 

City/State/Zip: 



Phone: 



Discount #5621 



PAYMENT METHOD (CA, CT. IL and NY residents add applicable sales tax) 

□ Check or money order enclosed (Payable in U.S. funds to Grolier Electronic Pub. Inc. 
I, 90 Sherman Turnpike Danbury, CT 06814-0017) 

y. DChargemy: DVISA ' ~ ' 



□ MasterCard □ My school purchase order is attached. 



Signature: 



The Multimedia Encyclopedia of Science Fiction 



Just launch this CD-ROM for 
hgperlinkEd searchable text 
audio and video. Covers sf 
fully from I860 fo tomorrovi/. 

Fingertip Access 



Five key screens pul you within 
a point- end -dick of aff of sf. 

From fhe mein screen, click on 

Archives, in Authors, find Willidm C/bson. Click Book Browser, read 
summories of his books. Time Mochine shows when Cibson wrote. 

In Themes, find his subjecfs. In Cdllery, see on interview, movie clips, '■ 
dctuai book covers. Save it all into a persona/ file; print out, loo. 

• Over ^,500 fexf enfries on authors, themes, movies, TV, magazines, fanzines, 
comics, illustrators, sf around the world, and more • 321 author portraits 

• t5 video and 33 audio clips of authors - Pool Anderson, Isaac Asimov, 

Lois McMaster Bujold, more • 1,718 book and magazine covers in original 
full color • 65 movie stills • 6 actual movie trailers • More than 300 book 
summaries • Graphic Time Line. 

Special Pioneer's Offer i 

Grolier Science Fiction is from the world’s most popular sf resource, “The ' 
Encgciopedia of Science Fiction” by John Clute and Peter Nicholls. "Dune” 
author Frank Herbert called it “the most valuable science fiction source book 
ever written.” A big seller at $89.95 with no CD-ROM enhancements. 

Order the CD-ROM edition of Droller Science Fiction; The Multimedia 
‘ \ Encyclopedia of Science Fiction - completely updated with multimedia 

• : and search tools - only $39.95 Iretail $59.95) plus $5.00 s&h. 

Guarantee: if not happy, return if within 30 days for a prompt refund lless s&h). 



Fax 

or visit your iocal software retailer 
hr your guide Id the hishry of the 
future today. 





* 




Introducing the CD-ROM Edition of Cr-olier Science Fiction: 
The Multimedia Encyclopedia of Science Fiction™ 





^ahe Your ChecHwriting To A New. Dimension 
the Latest in STAR TREK Checks: 



ANTHONY GRANDIO 
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' A V I4CKSOiW/U.E. FL 32256 
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UmED EDITION 



( Ordering Instructions: 

Important note: To ensure correct bank codes, 
please follow these Instructions carefully. 

1. Send a reorder form or voided check from your I 
existing check supply. Indicate any printing ' 
changes. No photo copies, please! 

' 2. Also send a deposit slip from your existing 
check supply. 

3. Complete artd include the order form shown 
below. 

4. Enclose a check payaUe to The Anttxyty 
Grandio Company. 

Altow four weeks from receipt of order for regUar 
delivery. Checks will be mailed to the address 
printed on your rtiecks. 

Satisfaction guararrteed. 

TM, 9 0 1995 Pararmfit Pctuss. Al Rlglts nssarved. 
STWTRBt is a Regslervd Trajernark of Parsmxrt Pdures 
Tre Anihcry Grarxk} Corrperiy B an Aufhcnnd Usrr. 



TAR TREK: THE NEXT GENERATION - LIMITED EDITION (I SCENE) 

j Federation Chech Points: • 

A For the first time ever in this galaxy! 

•Your name and address in authentic STAR TREK typestyle. 

•The officiai STAR TREK insignia by your name. 

I -STAR TREK: THE NEXT GENERATION logo on Che bach. • 

Our Gift: A Limited Edition siiver Mi-stamped checkbook cover. It's cosmic! 

A Commemorative set available for the collector pr those without checking accounts. 
A A Stellar Gift Idea: Order gift certificates for your family and friends. 

TAX TREK chechs are accepted by banhs tbrougbout the galaxy but are only available In this solar system from 
? Anthony Crandio Company. Send lor your STAR TREK: THE NEXT GENERATION checHs and gilt certificates * 
irtlay... because this offer will only orbit for a limited time! • ‘ . • •• 



Unique Cosmic BacHground 
Mahes Each Cover An Original 
No iWo Are AliHe! 




star freh: The Next Oencratlon 
Limited Edition ChcchOooh Covec 
4/so Sold Separately 



YES! 1 WANT 



STAR TREK: THE m GENERATION.. ! 


UMITED EDfnON CHECKS 


I 


Please mark style/quantity: 


I 


Single Wallet 


I 


Bnxfft-s) of 200 checks X $19.95 




Includes Cover, Typestyle & Insignia. 


I 


bupillcate Wallet 


I 


Box(es) of 150 checks X $21.95 




Includes Caver, Tjpesfyfe S Insignia. 


I 


QwAbook Cover Only 


I 


Limited Edition Covers X $6.95 


I 

I 


FL sales tax (add 6.5%) 


I 

I 


Shipping 


.95 I 


For Priority Mail add $3.75 


i 


TOTAL 


i 


StJirt mv rdienks at niimbar 


i 


IlfnorunberisprowledwswiastatwIiniOOl) > 


Namn | 


1 

Davtime i^na Ml \ i 


YSFA42 ! 


Mail to: 




The Anthony Grandio Company 




RO. Box 23098 




Jacksonville, FL 32241-3098 


I 


To order gift ceitflcates and commemorative j 


sets, call 1-600-472-6346. 


f 



Original ikairtifuL Whimsical Pi^ctfeal 

And NOW Yours 





Finally, here they are ... checks featuring 
lome of America’s most beloved characters 
and magnificent portraits of nature. 

Choose from the magic of The Wizard 
of Oz™, the adventure of STAR TREK®, 
ind the beauty of Florida — captured on film 
liy world-renowned nature photographer 
James Valentine. 



The carefully selected authorized scenes and 
the superior production of these checks set them 
apart from others currently on the market. 

And while they’re accepted by all banks, these 
magnificent checks are available from only one place. 

Right here. 

So order today. And discover just how much fun 
writing checks can be! 






Ordering Instructions: 

Important note: To ensure correct 
bank codes, please follow these instruc- 
tions carefully. 

1 . Send a reorder form or voided check 
from your existing check supply. Indicate any 
printing changes. No photo amies, pleasel 

2. Also send a deposit slip from your 
existing check supply. 

3. Complete and include the order form 
shown below. 

4. Enclose a check payable to 
The Anthony Grandio Company. 

Allow four weeks from receipt of order 
for regular delivery. Checks will be mailed 
to the address printed on your checks. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 

TM, e 0 1993 Paiamounl PiOufes. AJI Highls 
Resetved- STAR THEK is a Regislered Trabemarit of 
Paramouni Pidures. The Anthony Grandto Company is 
Authonzed User. 'The Weard of Oz" 0 1993. 

Turner Entertainmenl Co. Al Rights Reserved. 

[Name of design ~ YSFA 42 ' 



200 sinole— $14.95 




400 sinole— S29.90 




800 sinole — S.54.RnvAiusi 




1 50 duDlicate — $1 6.95 




300 dunlicate — $33.90 




600 dunlicate— $62.80 valugi 




FL sales tax fadd 6,5?i) 




Shinninn 


.95 


For Priority Mail add $3.50 




TOTAL 






(if different from number on form provided) 


Name 


Daytime phone # ( ) 



j Mail to: 1 

iThe Anthony Grandio Company I 
IP.O. Box 23098 1 

[Jacksonville, FL 32241 -3098 ! 

|To order gift cerfrficates, call 1-8CXM72-6346. 1 





COVER: In the elec- 
twnic futuw, will we 
judge the ivbots? Or 
will they judge us? 
The Positxonic Man 
by Stephen YouU. 
ABOVE: Richard 
Powers changed the 
face of SF illustra- 
tion. See our 
Gallery on page 76. 



DEPARTMENT 



6 Letters 

Readers terraform Mars and critique the art of 
Star Wars. 

8 Editorial 

Science Fiction’s greatest gifts are sometimes close 
enougli to touch. 



10 Books byd.douglasfratz 

Bujold’s next Hugo-winner Cetaganda goes backward 
in time, 



18 Alternative Media 

Tips on the best new SF music, comics, collectibles, 
and more. 



24 MOVIES BYDANPEREZ 

Mystery Science Theater 3000 moves its cult magic to 
the big screen. 

28 Science bydougbeasonand 

CHARLES SHEFFIELD 

In the future of nuclear power lies the future of 
planet Earth. 

76 Gallery BrDAvwG.HARmELL 

One of SF’s top book editors examines the cosmic sur- 
realism of Richard Poweis. 

90 Games bydond'ammassa 

Explore the red planet Mars with tour guide Ray 
Bradbuiy 




pcnoN 



FICTION 



36 Ferryman 

By Ian Watson 

First came the alien coffins hurtling toward our sun. 
Then came the aliens themselves. 



43 Immersion 

By Gregory Benford 

The economist fled Helsinki to seek peace in a chim- 
panzee’s soul. There could be no reftige, however, from 
the vengeance of Imperial Industrie. 



60 The Silver 
Shoes 

By Resa Nelsoyi 

Astrid the blacksmith believed in magic, but not in mir- 
acles, until Lenore decided to share a miracle. 

68 Brain Artist 
A Romance 

By Charles M. Saplak 

All he ever wanted was to become a great comic book 
artist. All she ever wanted was to go insane. 



82 Redux 

By Julie A. Stevens 

Communicating with an alien race will not be easy. In 
fact, it may be deadly. 



88 The Alzheimer 
Laureate 

By Michael Bishop 

We have seen the future of literature, and its name is— 
Dominic McLock? 



98 Contributors 



SCIENCE FICTION AGE (ISSN #1065-1829) is (lublisliiHi UlriKinihly by Sovereign Media Co., Ine., 411 CarlLsIc Drive. Hemdon, VA 22070 (703)471-1656. Second Cla.ss iiostage iiairt at Herndon, VA, and additional mail- 
ing ofllres. SCIENCE FICTION AGE, Volume I, NiimlHT301iRiti by Sovereign Metlia, .ail rights reserved. Co|>j-rigliLs to stories and iUiKlraliom! are tlie itmiwrty of their creators. The opinions exiires.sed in Sciewr 
FicUnnAgeai^^ (hose of the authors and do not necessarily reHect the opinions of Sovereipi MHlia-Tlie conlenis of tliLs publication may not be reimKliieed in whole or in part without consent of Uieco|iyrighi owner. 
Suh.vriplioii Services nnd h\fonnalioii: Write to .Science Fiction Age Circulation. P.O. Box 710, Ml. Mortis, II. OlOTvl. Single copies; W.OO, plus SI for ixtsiage. Yearly subs-'ription in U.SA.: $16.95; Canada and 
Overseas: $18.95 (pS-)- Eililorial Office: SenrI I'diiorial mail to Science Ficlion .^ge. RO. Box 369, Daimwtaui, Ml) 208T2.NcieiiceF/rtion Age welcomes eriilorial submissions but assumes no rcspoiusibility for the lo-a 
or damage of unsolicited maieriaJ. .M.ileriai to be returned .slimild bi- accompanied by a self-addressed, ,si;mi|>ed envclo|)e. We suggest that you send a self-addressed, slamitcd envelope fora copy of our aullior’s guide- 
lines. POSTMASTER: Send addre.ss changes (o Science Fiction Age, P.O. Box 710, Mt. Morris, 11.61054 
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It's amazing what you'll find 
when you know where to look. 




B efore you pay the full retail price for another Japanese Animation 
tape, stop and listen to this. The Right Stuf International carries 
the most complete inventory anywhere, including VIZ, Manga 
Entertainment, US Manga Corps, AD Vision, US Renditions, Streamline, 
Software Sculptors and Pioneer, and all VHS videotapes are 10% off the 
manufacturer s list price everyday. That's not even considering the 
catalog specials that we run, either. We believe in making this as 



lainless as possible for you. So, if you want videotapes, laserdiscs, 
■shirts, presentation cels, or anything else like that, we're the one place 



Our brand new 108 page illustrated catalog is going to set you back 
a whole $3.00 (US ^.00 in Canada), but that's refundable with your 
first order. Vou can send that money to the address on the right. So, 
what are you waiting for? There’s a world out there to be discovered! 





Some of our more requested titles ... 

Ai City (sub) $22.46 

Godmars (sub) $22.46 

Astroboy: The Lost Episode (dub) $13.46 

Giant Robo 5 (dub) $13.46 

Phantom Quest Corporation 2 (dub) $22.48 

Metal Fighters Miku 4 (sub) $22.46 

Legend of Lemnear (sub) $26,96 

Ranma 'A “Tough Cookies” (dub) $22.46 

Tenchi Muyo 12/13 (dub) $22.46 

Zenki Demon Prince 3 (sub) $22.46 

Angel Cop 6 (dub) $8.96 

Record of Lodoss Wars box set (sub) $116.96 

New titles arrive corrstantly. Caller write for current listings! 

Prices do not include shipping and handling costs. 

Please allow up to 4-6 weeks tor delivery 

Shipping and Handling is $4.00 for the first item, 51.50 for 
each additional item. For more information, please call us! 



To GET ONE OF OUR NEW 108 PAGE CATALOGS, SEND $3 
(US $5 IN Canada) to us a?. 



To place an nnler witliTlie BilStnicall 



The Right Stuf International, Inc. 
PO Box 7l309,Dept.SF-lll3 
Des Moines, lA 50325 

Wfe're different. I4fe Care. 




Visit us on the Web at http://www.dwx.com/-centsys/Welcome.html or contact us via EMail at atomu@centsys.com 






Letters 



Science, 

FichonAge 



Dear Mr. Edelman: 

I am not in the liabit of writing letters to the 
editor. As a matter of fact, tlris is my first such 
letter! 

However, wliile I am still “touclied” by what 
I’ve read, I must write to you ai^d two of your 
authors regarding tlie November 1995 issue. 

Please accept my compliments and extend 
them to author Kandis Elliot for “'fire Androg- 
yne Murders” — very good work! 

And please accept and extend my compli- 
ments to author Pete D. Manison for 
Marsbase 1” — outstanding! It’s been a long, 
long time since a short story has grabbed me 
the way tliis one did. 

That is to say, gentle editor, I’m glad now 
that I renewed my subscription. Please keep 
such dowmight good SF coming to those of 
us who are subscribers. We actually do appre- 
ciate it. 

Congratulations to authors Elliot and Man- 
ison. Thanks. 

Respectfully and appreciatively, 
Robert E. Myers 

Dear Sirs: 

While I admire Ralph McQuarrie’s work 
very much and hope to pui'chase Tlie Ulus- 
tmted Star Wa?-s Univei'se some day, I cannot 
resist pointing out that in the picture cap- 
tioned “Princess Leia Oi^ana and I.ando Cal- 
rissian enjoy the view from an upper pavilion 
on Cloud City," there are two errors. The 
Princess is wearing the wrong gown and hmr 
style. Leia first met Lando in die second Star 
Wa?'s motion picture The Empire Strikes 
Back. By that time the buns Leia had worn in 
Sfa r Wu is: The New Hope had been replaced 
by braids with the ends fastened beliind her 
ears and she had shed tlie flowing, virginal 
wliite gown with more sopliisticated form-fit- 
ting ones in shades of blue and I'rown. 

These misttkes are smprising since Mr. 
McQuanie created so much of the physical 
Star Wa?'s universe. I am still looking fqi-w;u'd 
10 buying die book and seeing the newly cre- 
ated art work, hou’ever. 

Sincerely, 

Jeanne Cat ipbell 

McQuarrie's depiction ivns ito mistake, 
Jeanne. What you saw u-as not a painting 
done after the/act to dej id a scene from the 
movie, but mther a prepn duction drawing 
created to help envisioii the futup that was 
yet to be leased. We cm only resume that 
McQuame’s sketche.; weie put to paper 
before the final costuming decisions were 
made. So, in fact, raihei' than considering 
any differences an eirnr, you can chalk them 
up to being an integral paii of being granted 
an insider’s behind-the-scenes peek. 



Dear Mr. Edelman: 

In the November 1995 issue of Science Fic- 
tion Age, diere was an interesting interview in 
the Science department about the prospects 
for terrafoniiing Mars. I, like many science 
fiction fans, believe in the manifest destiny of 
man and space. I also believe it won’t happen 
tlirough dreams and good intentions. In par- 
ticular, the enthusiasm over terraforming 
Mars in the SF community is most alaniiing. 
Mars will never be terraformed in the classic 
“take off your helmet and walk around" sense 
because, in a word. Mars is too small. 

Mars reached the perfect equilibrium of 
volatile molecules to rocky mass for its size 
and position from the siui at some point in the 
past and has remained the same to this day. 
Expose die subterranean water to the surface 
at warmer latitudes and it would evaporate 
away to be lost forever. Water can only exist 
on Mars in the cool subterranean and polar 
regions or in pressurized containers. 

That is no reason not to try and make Mars 
a little more pleasant.. Some types of micro- 
organisms will undoubtedly thrive in 
microniches and as the axiom everywhere 
says, “They can’t make it any worse." Besides, 
controlled experiment, or not, biological con- 
tamination will inevitably occur. 

A better choice for concerted effort would 
lie Venus, which is larger than Mars and about 
20 percent smaller than Earth. It already has 
an atmosphere, albeit a toxic one. More 
importantly, the presence of clouds — not 
colored gases but actual clouds — indicates 
evaporation and precipitation, which indicate 
bodies of water. The water may be vast 
oceans of acid, but that is still a step up from 
Mars, w'hich would have to be battered with 
comets until almost twice its current size to 
accomplish the same thing. 

Matt Powell 

Dear Readers: 

In ourJamiaiy issue, the aiiist credit was 
inadvertently left off the 1996 bonus pull-out 
calendar we provided to make suic you had 
a science fictional year. As you gaze up at 
the wall where you have by now surely 
placed it in a position of prominence, please 
make note that the artwoik used teas amted 
by the amazing John Berkey, who has pro- 
vided numerous cover paintings and inte- 
nor illustrations for Science Fiction Age 
over the years. 

Scott Edelman 

Editor 



Readers — please let us know how we’re 
doing at: Utteis to the Editor, Science Fiction 
Age, P. 0. Box 369, Damascus, MD 20872, 
or E-mail to S.EdelmanWGenie.Geis.Com. 
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SCIENCE EICTION 

CONTINUUM 

CATALOGUE OF SCIENCE FICTION, FANTASY, AND HORROR 



DEVIL OF 
WINTERBOURNE 
1 &2 

A demonic cult from the 1400's has been resur- 
rected at the stately Winterbourne school! 

This thriller stars Peter Davison, and features Caroline 
John and Louise Jameson reprising their roles as 
paranormal investigators from the Zero Imperative. 

This two tape story is available as individual tapes 
for $24.99 each, or $45 for the two pack 




EYE OF THE BEHOLDER 1&2 

While Solomon still wrestles with | 
his past as an assassin, Egan has 
trouDle of his own. He seems to 
have fallen in love with a woman 
who travels on the Computer Net at 
will! Stars Colin Baker, David [ 

Troughton, and John Wadmore. 

This two tape story is available as 
individual tapes for 
$24.99 each, or 
$45 for the two pack 




DOWNTIME 

Elisabeth Sladen and Nickolas Courtney reprise their roles as Sarah Jane 
Smith and the Brigadier in this story of an old adversary - The Great 
Intelligence - reappears. Victoria Waterfield and 
Prof. Travers are also involved in the struggle, but i 



on which side? $24.99 



THE DOCTORS: 30 YEARS OF TRAVEL 
AND BEYOND 

This independently produced program includes spe- 
cially shot interviews with Sylvester McCoy, Pe- 
ter Davison, Colin Baker, and Jon Pertwee. See 
behind-the-scenes home movie footage from adven- 
tures such as The Smugglers. The Abominable 
Snowman, The Daemons, and Shada. $24.99 





RADIO TIMES 1996 
DOCTOR WHO CALENDAR 
This calendar contains outstanding rec- 
reations of Radio Times Covers featur- 
ing Doctor Who. Of course it contains 
important dates, such as the actors birth- 
days, and regeneration dates. These 
calendars are all personally 
autographed by Tom Baker (on the 
first page, by the picture of the 
TARDIS)! We only have a limited 
number of these calendars! $24.99 




AVAILABLE MARCH 1996 



ANDROID INVASION - Tom Baker 
ANDROIDS OF TARA - Tom Baker 
CARNIVAL OF MONSTERS - Jon Pertwee 
FRONTIER IN SPACE - Jon Pertwee 
THE RESCUE/THE ROMANS - William Hartnell $29.99 
STONES OF BLOOD - Tom Baker 



$19.99 each unless noted 
Buy all six by 2/20/95 and pay 
$118 incl. shipping* 
continental U.S. only. 



Arrival 

ff2 Chimes Of Big Ben 
n A,B, & C 
#4 Free For All 
#5 Schizoid Man 
% The General 
#7 Many Happy Returns 
#8 Dance Of The Dead 
#9 Do Not Forsake Me 
Oh My Darling 
#10 It’s Your Funeral 



#11 Checkmate 
#12 Living In Harmony 
#13 Change Of Mind 
#14 Hammer Into Anvil 
#15 Girl Who Was Death 
#16 Once Upon A Time 
#17 Fallout ^ 

#18 The Lost Episode - This alternate 
Version Of “Chimes Of Big Ben” was 
never aired on CBS during the 1 968 or 
1969 seasons. 





Only $14.99 each*! 
(except where noted) 



( PRISONER VIDEO COMPANION $19.99 
This hour long program is packed with exciting clips and 
\behind-the-scenes stories from this controversial series 



Call Toll Free To Order l-(800) 232-6002 http://www.sfcontinuum.com/sjvideo 

VHSonlyexceptwhereotherformatsarespecificallynoted. Weaccept Mastercard. Visa. & American Express. NoCOD’s. We accept U.S. currency only! Shipping 
forContineniai USA 1 tape*S4.50, 2tapes-$6, $1.50 each add’l tape. AK, HI, PR, and Canada call for ship charge. NJ residents must add 6% sales tax. Outside of 
USA&Canada call (908)755-2331. We ship by UPS and can not ship to PO Boxes. Wecanshipto APO's and FPO's. Three losix weeks fordelivery. 
Scnd$lforacatalogue. Mailto: S& JProductions POBoxl54 Colonia, N.J. 07067 Dealer Inquiries welcome 





Editorial 

By Scott Edelman 



Science Fiction’s greatest gifts 
are sometimes close enough to touch. 





Jack Williamson’s 
novels are still a 
vital part of SF. Art 
and design by 
Shelley Eshkar and 
Jan Uretskly. 



T ilEliE I SAT IN A MEETING ROOM OF PHILADEI^ 
phia’s Adams Mark Hot el, to my left and right 
otlier magazine editors in tlie science fiction, 
fantasy, and hoiTor field. It was tlie55thincai- 
nation of Philcon, the world’s oldest SF convention, which 
had been meeting almost every year since 1936. 1 was 
there taking pai1; in a “Meet the Editois” panel, expecting 
the usual audience nomially composed of neophytes st ill 
trying to break in. And as I looked oul, on tlie hopeful faces 
of beginning writers who’d come to learn whatever 
secrets each of us could give tlrein that would help them 
crack into print in our pages, I thought — 

What is Jack Williamson doing out there? Bom in 1908, 
Jack Williamson’s first published story was “Tlie Metal 
Man” mAmaslng in 1928. UisLegioJi of Space stones were 
some of the most popular of the '30s. In the ’40s, Iris See- 
tee tales were a vitd part of Jolm Campbell’s revolutionary 
Golden Age of SF. The ’50s saw his Eden collaborations 
witli Frederik Pohl, witli whom he continued writing the 
popular Staichild series of novels in the '60s. As for Uie 
past tlrree decades, he has continued \vriting novels and 
short stories of astonishing youth, strengtlr, and vigor. He 
has published vital science fiction in each of the past eiglrt 
decades, the only SF witer ever to have done so. 

And there he sat, that, year’s Philcon 
Guest of Honor, in fact, listening as humbly 
as any new writer to tire supposed words of 
wisdom of us editors, all of whom had 
grown up reading his work. It seemed 
unfairly lopsided. We were the ones who 
should have been listening to him, and not 
the other way around. And when the audi- 
ence members kept asking, “Tell us — what 
do we have to do?” as if we had some magic 



secrets to impart (the answer to vi hich is that the only 
secret we editors have is that there is no magic secret), 
that’s just what we did. I finally had to draft Jack 
Williamson himself for use as a serendipitous visual aid. 

If you want to write science fiction, I told them all, then 
read science fiction. If a neat idea pops into your head, 
don’t Just stop tlrere — Williamson probably wrote a story 
about the same neat idea sixty years ago. You have to do 
more than just tlie obvious. You have to build it into some- 
thing new. 

Jack Williamson smiled when his name was mentioned, 
and one of us asked him how he — a man who lived a 
mythic life, who as a child traveled West in a covered 
wagon — did what he did so well and for so long. 

“All I do,” he said, “is put my dremns on paper.” 

One of tlie miracles of science fiction is that those wlio 
have for lifetimes put their dreams on paper are there for 
us to meet in person. I have written in these pages of the 
wonderful places that are SF conventions. But I have per- 
haps skipped unfairly over one of the highlights of the 
science fiction community — that its founders are so 
often in evidence, ready to give a helping hand to new- 
comers, offering themselves as comrades in arms, eager 
to share their accumulated wisdom with the rest of us. 

Readers of science fiction offer its sense of wonder as 
one of tire pleasures of the genre. But there is another kind 
of sense of wonder, and tliat is the kind experienced from 
listening to someone like Williamson, who was a part of 
science fiction before it was even called science fiction, 
talk about his childirood and what the discovery of the lit- 
erature of otlier worlds and otlrer times meant to someone 
who grew up with no indoor plumbing, no electricity or 
telephone and who used furniture made of rawhide and 
saplings. It is the sense of wonder that comes from being 
privileged to be in the presence of giants. 

Jack Williamson isn’t the only giant still vrith us. And 
we should remember that. For too often we only say 
“thank you” after tlrose we admire are no longer vritlr us. 
And testimonials do no good to those who are imable to 
hear tlrem. So thank you, tlrose of you who are luckily still 
here to hear our tlianks. Tliank you, A E. van Vogt, bom 
1912, for writing “Black Destn^yer,” Sian, and The 
Weapons Shop of Islm. Thanks to you, Arthur C. Clarke, 
bom 1917, for “Tlie Nine Billion Names of God” and Quid- 
hood’s End. Tliank you, L. Sprague de Camp (b. 1907) and 
Jack Vance (b. 1916) and Andre Norton (b. 1912). Tliank 
you Horace Gold (b. 1914), Julius Schwartz (b. 1915), and 
R. A. Lafferly (b. 1914). Thank you, Frederik 
Pohl (b. 1919), for “Day Million" and “The 
Gold at Starbow’s End.” Thank you David 
Kyle (b. 1915), Robert A. Lowndes (b. 1916), 
and Charles L. Harness (b. 1915). 

You all helped make science fiction what 
it is today. We look foiward to having you 
continue to be with us when we discover 
whether next century’s tomorrows look like 
yoiu dreams. □ 
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Before American astronauts landed on the 
moon, TV homes were visited every week by 
the space colonist family who lost their way 
on a trip to the far-off Alpha Centauri system. 
Now you can join ^'space kid" Will Robinson, 
his family, and the crew of the crippled 
Jupiter II spaceship as they encounter 
unknown planets and strange aliens in 
The Collector's Edition of tost In Space- 
only from Columbia House Video Library. 
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Every episode plunges you and 
intrepid Robinson family into a new lite 
and death situation, battling the odds 
against strange alien beings and hostile 
interplanetary environments. Begin with your 
first 2-episode video that includes the rarely 
seen pilot episode, "No Place to Hide." 

(PLUS SHiPPINC AND HANDLING) 

Two episodes on every video 
Specially packaged Collector's Edition not 
available in stores 

Future videos in series sent every 4-6 weeks 
Risk-free, ten day examination every time 
Keep only the videos you want for 
just $19.95 each (plus shipping & handling) 

No minimum to buy, no risk, 
cancel at any time 



MAIL TODAY! 

For faster service, use your credit card and call, 

TOLL-FRE E 1:800-538-7766 Dept 1 V5 

Columbia House Video Library, Dept. 1V5 
P.O. Box 1112 Terre Haute, IN 47811 

□ YESl Send me my first 2-episode videocassette for just $4.95 
plus $2.45 shipping and handling and enter my subscription 

lo LOST IN SPACE: The Collector's Bdition. Also send 
me future videocossettes in the series under the terms described 
in this announcement. If I do not choose to keep my introductory 
shipment, 1 will return it within 1 0 days for o full refund or for 
cr^it to my charge account with no further obligotion. 

Available on VHS only. 

Check method of payment 

□ My check is enclosed for $4.95 plus $2.45 shipping and 

handling (lotol is $7.40) plus oppliccble soles lax mode 
payoble to Columbia House Video Librory. a 2 l 

□ Charge this and any future purchases to: 

□ AMEX GVISA □ MasterCard □ Diners Club □Discover a 2 m 
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Books 

By D. Douglas Fratz 

Bujold’s next Hugo-winner 
goes backward in time. 



Bujold’s Miles 
Vorkosigan has 
beconie one of SFs 
most popular char- 
acters. Art by Gai'y 
Ruddell. 





C ETAGANDA (BAEN BOOKS, HARDCOVER, 304 
pages, $21.00) is the latest book in Lois 
McMaster Biyold’s award-winning Voikosi- 
gan series, featuring the far-future science 
fiction adventures of the young Lieutenant Lord Miles 
Vorkosigan of Barrayar, aka Admiral Miles Naismith of 
the Dendarii Free Mercenary Fleet. The series now 
includes nine novels, one of wliich is made up of tliree 
separately published novellas. The series has made 
Biyold the most lauded author in the military-SF sub- 
genre, with multiple Hugo Awards and Nebula Awards. 
The previous three books in this series (The Vor Game, 
Barrayar, and Mirror Dance) each won the Hugo Award 
for best novel. 

The numerous awards won by Biyold’s Vorkosigan 
series is in many ways eas- 
ily explainable, but in some 
aspects surprising. 

Both conceptually and lit- 
erarily, specific works of sci- 
ence fiction can be classified 
along a continuum of pro- 
gi'essive to regressive. SF that 
envisions a future when 
hmnans, society, and technol- 
ogy are markedly changed 
from today or any past time 
can be seen as conceptually 
progressive, wliile fiction about 



future worlds that have more in common with the past or 
present can be considered to various degrees conceptu- 
ally regressive. Likewise, specific SF works can be cate- 
gorized in tenns of literary style as either regressive, favor- 
ing tire straiglitforwai’d nairative styles of classic SF, or 
literarily progressive in seeking to use more modem lit- 
erary teclmiques or even evolve new literary styles. As a 
general rule, to which there have always been a few 
notable exceptions, fans voting for the Hugo Award have 
favored conceptually progressive fiction, while the authors 
voting for the Nebula Award have favored literarily pro- 
gressive works. 

Yet the fiction of Lois McMaster Biyold that has won 
botir Hugos and Nebulas falls clearly into the regressive 
mode, both conceptually and literarily. The far-future 
interstellar society of Miles Naismitli Vorkosigan has more 
in comnton with 19th centiuy Europe than modem West- 
ern society, tlie teclmological exbapolation has more than 
enougli conundrums to set any Haixl SF fan’s teeth grind- 
ing, and the literaiy narrative style is straight from the clas- 
sic SF of fifty years ago. Biyold’s series thereby joins the 
ranks of Frank Herbert’s Dune, Isaac Asimov’s Founda- 
tion series, and otlier classic science fiction books tliat 
have won awards and been immensely popular despite 
being botli conceptually and liteiarily regressive. 

Tlie strengths of Biyold’s Vorkosigan series include a 
distinctive and interesting young protagonist, a colorful 
future milieu, and compelling nairatives in which the pro- 
tagonist cleverly uncovers plots of Byzantine complexity 
and foils his antagonists despite ovenvhelming odds. 
Biyold is not an innovator in the field, but an expert syn- 
thesizer who chooses among the best tropes of classic 
SF to create her characters, backgrounds, and stories. 
There are strong echoes of Dune, for instance, in the 
social stmctures and teclmology of Biyold’s far future, 
and of Keith Laumer’s classic Relief series in the interac- 
tion between Miles and the various interstellar empire 
diplomats and officials. 

Biyold has not vnitten her novels in the order in which 
events have occuired, and Cetaga nda takes place relatively 
early in Miles’ career (at age 22). The story involves Miles 
and lus cousin Ivan attending a state funeral, representing 
Barrayar, on Eta Ceta IV, capital of tlie powerffil, aggres- 
sive, nine-planet Cetagan- 
dtUi Empire. 'The empire is 
mled by a royal patriarchy, 
backed up by a matriarchy 
that controls genetic plan- 
ning for the royal (haut) 
class, botli in temis of their 
children and creating sex- 
less loyal slaves (ba), and 
which provides beautiful 
spouses to be given to lead- 
ers of the military (ghem) 
class to keep them loyal. 

Tlie intrigue begins immedi- 
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ately upon Miles’ and Ivan’s juiival at, Ihe sj^ace 
station above the planet, as (hey arc mistak- 
enly boarded by a ba canying a sLrajigc device, 
which it abandons when it realizes it. has 
boarded tlie wrong ship. Miles decides not. to 
inform his own embassy officiiils or Cetagan- 
dan officials, <md t iies to discover on his own 
wliat plot is unfolding. When during one of tJie 
initial memorial ceremonies t he ba from wliom 
he took tlie device was foimd dead, lie deduces 
there must be a connection, but. cminot. deter- 
mine what tliat connection could possibly be. 

He soon learns that the symbol on t he 
device is of the Star Creche, t he royal mat ri- 
archy’s innermost circle, and is contacted 
surreptitiously by a beautiful representa- 
tive of that group, who accuses him of steal- 
ing the device from their ba. Miles is able 
to trade the details of his story for further 
information, including that Ihe device is the 
sole key to the Star Creche genetic code 
computer used to store all Cetagandan 
genetic information. Miles offers to return 



the key, but when he does it is found to be 
a defective copy, which should not exist. 

PYom this Miles deduces that someone is 
trying to set. him u)) to create a m;\jor incident 
between the Cetagandan Empire and Barra- 
yar, possibly to provoke another war. As 
usual, he lakes it upon himself to solve the 
mysteiy and thwart (he scheme. As Miles 
attends various affairs, both fonnal and pri- 
vate, wil h Ivan mid official Bairayaran ambas- 
sadors and diplomats he cleverly puls 
together thc' jilot , avoids several attempts to 
assassinate him, and secretly aids tlie Ceta- 
ganckm civil authorities in apprehending the 
ghem General responsible, reluming the real 
Great, Key to the matriarchs of the Star 
Creche. He also Ihwjuls the attempt, to pro- 
voke a war, iuid makes sure t he Star Creche 
data is broadcast, in order to save it,, tliereby 
forcing the Cetagmidans to delay indefinitely 
their plans to expmul their empire. 

Despite his somewhat right isl,, militaiy atti- 
tudes, Miles Vorkosigan is a likable character. 



He is physically unimpressive, owing to an 
at tempt to assassinate his mother with poison 
gas wliich caused teratogenic effects, includ- 
ing stunted growth mid brittle bones (as told 
in the eaiiier novel, Bairayar). But he is botli 
clover mid resomceful, often succeeding pri- 
marily due to otliers underestimating liim. "Ilie 
galactic empire societies in wliich tlie Voiiiosi- 
gan series takes place have a baroque charm 
similar to many popular’ fantasy worlds. But 
the greatest strength of Biyold’s novels is 
probably the carefully paced, intricate plot- 
ting that <illows her characters and milieu to 
be revealed at just the proper timing to hold 
reader interest tJiroughout 
Cetaganda is a wojthy addition to Biyold’s 
Vorkosigan series, and will not disappoint her 
fans. SF adventure fm is who have not yet read 
a book in tlie series should start by reading 
some of the earlier books to get a better feel 
for Miles Naismith Vorkosigan and the com- 
plex far-future worlds in which he operates. 



The Tranquillily Alternative, by Allen 
Steele, Ace, hardcover, 320jpages,$2J.95. 

Allen Steele is positively besotted with 
space: inebriate of vacumn is he, animi drunk 
on tlie liberating, romiantic allure of escaping 
the local gravity well (both as imaginatively 
captured in SF and as witnessed in tlie grittier 
realities of astronautics over the past century 
since Goddard mid I’siolkovsky). You know 
from reading his no\ els that if NASA came 
calling for civilian volunteers to ride an exper- 
imental rocket cobbled togetlier from surplus 
parts from the fmTn-subsidy program, Steele 
would be suited up arid ready to go before tlie 
cows could get on the treadmill. 

Steele first came to prominence wth a 
loosely linked trio of novels that sought to 
portray mankind’s near-future expansion into 
orbital and limar enviromnents witli as much 
verisimilitude as this journalism-trained 
author could bring to bear. In Orbital Decay 
(1989), we got to ride the shouldere of the 
construction workers building an orbiting sta- 
tion for the private enterprise known as Sky- 
corp, circa 2014. By 2U49, hiunanity was living 
in the O’Neill-style colonies of CZarAre County. 
Space (1990). Lunar Descent (1991) jumped 
backward in the internal clironology to 2024 
and gave us an updated version of Heinlein’s 
The Moon is a Ha)‘sh Mistress (1966). 

With his new book, The DxmquUlity Alter- 
native , Steele's transi;endent lust to burst tlie 
bounds of our tenestrial cradle has escaped 
this future liistory timeline entirely. So expan- 
sive is his desire to portray some kind of 
progress in space exploration that he has 
jumped ship, so to speak. As its witty title 
indicates, this book is set in an alternate uni- 
verse, one where space exploration took off 
soonei; wifli grander results. 

Here’s the core of tlie scenario, as doled out 
in tantalizing interchapter soundbites, as well 
as in nuggets embedded in the narrative. Dur- 
ing World War II, Hitler’s experimental sub- 
orbital bomber made a daring, luckily 
thwarted raid on the continental United 



Books To Watch For 



The Complete Amber Sourcebook, 
by Tlieodore Krulik (Avon). Roger 
Zelazny is no longer with us, but tlie mon- 
ument that is Amber lives on. This 
exhaustive compendium will allow to you 
relive everything tliat fiist caused you to 
fall in love with Corwin’s father. 

Common Clay: T\venty Odd Stories, 
by Brian Aldiss (St. Martin’s). A collec- 
tion by the awaixl-winning author tliat 
will instruct you in ‘The Mistakes, Mis- 
eries, and Misfortunes of Mankind," as 
well as what would have happened “If 
Hamlet's Uncle Had Been a Nicer Guy." 

Off Limits: Tales of Alien Sex, 
edited by Ellen Datlow (Picador). TTie 
perfect companion to heat up those cold 
winter nights, thanks to alien explorers 
Martha Soukup, Bnice McAllister, 

Samuel R. Delany, and twenty others. 
Introduction by Robert Silverberg. 

Delta City, by Felicity Savage (Pen- 
guin Roc). Following up on her mar- 
velous debut novel and her eagerly 
awaited short stories, Savage continues 
the saga of Humility Garden, the first 
and last human Divinarch in a finely 
realized world. A. lack Vance 
for the ’90s. 

Dreamweaver’s 
Dilemma, by Lois 
McMaster Biyold (NESFA 
Press). Tliis multiple 
award-wiiming writer luid 
creator of future hero 
Miles Vorkosigan (see lead 
review) has more than 
ably crafted novels going 
for her, as this handsome 
short story collection 
amply proves. 



The Time Ships, by Stephen Baxter 
(Ihui)er Prism). Since II. G. Wells is no 
longer around to do so, Baxter has had to 
step forwmd with the sequel to The Time 
Machine instead. Now, the anonymous 
time irtu'eler finds that the future isn’t all 
it’s cracked up to be. 

The Humanoids, by Jack Williamson 
(Orb Books). If you’ve already read this 
issue's editorial, then you know that Jack 
Williamson is a national trccLSure. This 
classic of natunil vemus artificial life first 
appeared fifty years ago, but still has the 
power to spellbind. 

Brotliers, by Ben Bova (Bantam Sjiec- 
t ra). The awimd-winning author and edi- 
tor tells the tale of a scientist unfortunate 
enough to discover a successful method 
of orgiui regeneration only to find all the 
forces of science, politics, and the law 
fighting agaiiLst him. 

All One Universe, by Poul Anderson 
(Tor). Like thc Energizer Bunny, Ander- 
son keeps on delivering solid science fic- 
tion, as this collection of his most recent 
short fiction proves. Pick tliis one up to 
remember wliy you fell in love witJi SF in 
tlie first place. 

The Black Flame, by 
Stanley G. Weinbaum 
(Tachyon Press). This 
newly restored edition of 
Weinbaum’s classic novel 
(which appeared in Star- 
tling Stories, 1939) adds 
back 18,000 words that, 
were cut for its original 
jiublication. Siuii 
1 Moskowitz’s introduction 
recounts the Uile of the 
book’s long history. 
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Buck Rogers In The 
25th Century 

Based on the famous 1930s com- 
ic strip which launched an era of 
science-fiction heroes, Gi! 
Gerard stars asBuck Rogers, an 
astronaut in 1987, who is time- 
warped into the future. 

#6892 (88 min.) SI 9.98 

Buck Rogers In The 25th Century: 
The Guardians 

Buck and Hawk find a dying man who gives Buck a 
strange glowing box. The box wreaks havoc with the 
Searcher's members, and Buck must do battle with 
illusions from his 20lh century past. 

#9669 (47 minutes) $19.98 

Buck Rogers In The 25th Century: 
Space Vampire 

A mysterious ship carrying a dead crew crashes into 
Space Station Theta. Suddenly, people on board the 
station are dying and Buck suspects that the killings 
are being done by a creature called the Vorvon. 
#9671 (47 minutes) $19.98 

Mission Galactica: 
Cylon Attack 

In this exciting Battlestar 
Galactica feature, the Galactica 
is stranded and open to enemy 
destruction. When the Battlestar 
Pegasus appears it causes a cos- 
mic battle that brings the 
Galactica close to destruction. 
#9397 (108 minutes) $19.98 

The Night stalker: Two Tales 
Of Terror 

Darren McGavin is The Night Stalker, a newspaper 
reporter who works the crime beat. But his reporter's 
nose leads him to supernatural terrors. In two epi- 
sodes he faces murders much like "Jack The Ripper" 
and "Vampire" murders of folklore. 

#9664 (94 minutes) $19.98 

Space Rangers 
Chronicles 

In the year 2104 space has be- 
come an insane frontier where 
one group has become a strong- 
hold of sanity. They are the 
Space Rangers. Join them for 
three episodes of dangerous fu- 
turistic adventure. (Color) 

#8543 3 Volumes 
(100 min. each) $99.98 







Soul 

Sou! tracks the quiet revolution tak- 
ing place in the relationship between 
science and religion, showing that new 
developments in science are making it 
more open to religion than ever be- 
fore. Produced for the BBC. (Color) 

#9408 3 Volumes (50 min. each) 

$59.98 

Angels: Messenger Of 
The Gods 

Discover the significance of an- 
gel ideology via the art and liter- 
ature of Islam, Judaism and Chris- 
tianity, as well as the myths and 
legends of "primitive" culture. 
This is a fascinating look at a 
phenomenon that touches the very 
heart and soul of faith. 

#8832 2 Volumes (90 minutes) $19.98 

Armageddon 

Doomsday, the final battle, apoc- 
alypse - prophesied not only in 
scripture, but forecast by proph- 
ets with records ofchilling accu- 
racy. Nostradamus predicted Na- 
poleon, Hitler and another tyrant 
yet to come. These and many 
more stories come together in 
one single warning - the final 
chapierin human history! This isnot science-fiction. 
#8540 (50 minutes) $29.98 

Seventh Sign 

Abby Quinn (Demi Moore) and her husband rent a 
room to David (Jurgen Prochnow) a mysterious 
dri fter who is carrying out (he mystical prophecies of 
Judgement Day. She discovers that she has been 
chosen as the instrument of TheSeventhSign. (Color) 
#8125 (97 minutes) $19.98 

Flatliners 

A group of medical students de- 
cide to try the ultimate experi- 
ment with death, which has some 
dangerous supernatural side ef- 
fects. Kiefer Sutherland, Julia 
Roberts and Kevin Bacon star 
WARNING: sexual content and 
strong language. 

#4911 (111 minutes) $19.98 

Powers Of The Russian Psychics 

Investigate the extraordinary Russian parapsycholo- 
gy that has been hidden from Western eyes. Examine 
their powerful and mystifying work in telekinesis, 
ESP, levitation, psychic healing and mind control. 
#6379 (50 minutes) $19.98 
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Alien Autopsy: Fact 
Or Fiction 

Did a flying saucer really crash 
in Roseweli, New Mexico in 
1947? Has our government lied 
to us for nearly 50 years? Exam- 
ine all the evidence and decide 
for yourself - is it fact or fiction? 
(Color) 

#9888 (70 minutes) $19.98 



UF Os: Miracle Of The 
Unknown 

This film brings together eyewit- 
ness accounts, actual film of 
UFOs, investigative reports and 
uncovered classified information 
to give you an intimate under- 
standing of everything we cur- 
rently know about UFOs - and 
everything we don't. (CoInr/B&W) 
#8539 2 Volumes (120 minutes) $39.98 

The Da y The Earth Stood Still 

Patricia Neal and Michael Rennie star in this 1951 
science fiction classic. A pioneer in the genre, this 
film was one of the first to portray aliens as advanced 
supermen. (B&W) 

#4109 (92 minutes) $19.98 

This Island Earth 

Featuring incredible special effects 
(for the 1950s) that took two-and- 
a-half years to produce, this film is 
an out-of-this-world classic. 

#7384 (90 minutes) $19.98 

Earth vs The F lying Saucers 

When zombie-like aliens arrive at Earth in search of 
help for their dying planet, the U.S. Army mistakes 
their friendly contact for an invasion and promptly 
start an interplanetary war. A 1956 classic film that 
has all the flavor of a sci-fi matinee. (B&W) 

#9674 (83 minutes) $19.98 
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COMPLIMENTARY 
BERNIE WRIGHTSOIN 
ART PRINT OFFER 



ONLY $130 

Plus $6.00 Shipping (t Handling 
residents please include sales (aK 



Visa, Naslcfcard. Checks and 
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SIDESHOW INC. 
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ATTENTION HUMANOID LIFE FORMS 



Question: What is the natural state of the shape shifter? 

The answer to this and dozens of other questions are now 
instantiy avaiiabie 24 hours a day by phone as new trivia hotline 
beams down to planet Earth! 



Over two dozen enterprising questions and 
answers with instant scoring to hone your trivia 
skilis on today's premiere space adventure! Test 
yourself on all four television series and the 
movies. Gather your friends around a speaker- 
phone for an on-the-spot trivia contest! 



As a special bonus, you can leave your name and 
address on voicemail and receive a FREE tran- 
script of every single question and answer on the 
Hotline! Leave your own original question and, if 
we use it on a future StarShip Trivia HotLine, we’il 
send you a FREE communicator-style pin! 



Call Now! STARSHIP TRIVIA HOTLINE 1-900-622-1701 



18+,TT phone req'd, Capital Interest, Inc., Aloha, OR. (503) 649-1047. $1.95/mln., avg. call 3 minutes. 



States. This impetus was enough to turn 
America’s eyes spacewards. Under Presi- 
dents Truman, Eistmhower, Nixon, RFK, 
McCarthy, Dole, and Clinton, the American 
space program traversed an arc of achieve- 
ment, basically following the famous Willy- 
Ley program of the ’50s. A space wheel, a 
lunar settlement, and a single expedition to 
Mars Ooiiitly with the Russians) were the 
height of the parabola But now, under nig- 
gling budget constraints, the United States is 
turning its back on the future. The space sta- 
tion is decaying, the Tranquillity Moon Base 
has been mothballed, and a return to Mars is 
out of the question. 

Meanwhile, other (fountries are picking up 
the slack. Japan has two launchpads, the 
European Space Agency is active, as are even 
the mysterious North Koreans! When Tran- 
quillity Base is finally sold to the Germans and 
America must remove some nuclear missiles 
stored there, one final American mission is 
mounted. Steele’s narrative covers the mere 
seven days of that mission — a week jam- 
packed with treachery, heroism, interper- 
sonal strife, and realpolitik gameplaying. 

At a few points, the wordage Steele devotes 
to reaching the Moon and the violent climax 
thereon seems almost as lengthy as covering 
the actual quarter-million miles in person. 
After reading one account of the laborious 
nature of suiting up, for instance, or the diffi- 
culties of eating in zero-gee, the second and 
third begin to pale. But mostly the narrative 
eminently sustains the reader’s interest CThLs 
is crucial, of course, in a book built to resem- 
ble a hi-tech thriller. As in his previous Tlie 
Jericho Iteration [1994], Steele seems to be 
moving deliberately, gingerly into Tbm Clancy 
territory.) So whenever details of space travel 
threaten to overwhehn, Steele can be counted 
on to toss in a mutant cultural zinger (a living 
Elvis as the opening actfor U2) or apertinent 
character revelation (the kinky virtual-sex 
tastes of hacker Paul Dooley; the father-son 
troubles of mission lirader Gene Parnell). 

The TranguUlity Alternative represents 
both a departure and a continuation for Steele. 
On the sameness fiirmt, we notice several recy- 
cled motifs, aside from the obvious focus on 
space exploration. Tlie book’s opening chap- 
ter, with its professional assassins stalking a 
victim, recalls the first chapter of Qarke 
County, Space. From Lunar Descent, we get 
the trope of the old gunfighter recalled to ser- 
vice. In tlie older book, that role was played b\' 
Lester Riddell; here it ’s Gene PameU. Steele’s 
penchant for recursK e references to SF itself 
also crops up again, but funnier. His take on 
alternate history Star T)-ek is very good. And 
the gonzo spacetug pilot we knew as Virgin 
Bruce in Ortital Decay is here called Dr. Z. 

But more important is what Steele is doing 
differently. This is his best-written book yet 
on a structural and sentence-by-sentence 
level. Once prone to sound like your wise- 
cracking kid brother, Steele here is muted and 
elegiac, even attaining actual poetry. “The 
decks are darkened, but moonlight shines 
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tlirough the poitholes, eerily illuminating the 
long shadows of tlie shmibering forms; unen- 
cumbered by gravity, their hands drift above 
their chests, making them look like sleep- 
walkers who have been pinned down against 
their will.” In addition, he plays with histori- 
cal and cultui'al factors in a more fluent way. 
Although I must say that Steele’s alternate 
timeline converges on cm's so closely in spots 
that I began to wonder about tlie plausibility 
of certain parallels. Yet who can say from 
experience how strongly certain dominant 
attractors would shape events? 

In the end, Steele’s tale of “retro” rockets is 
a forlorn paean to a world that holds a pitted 
mirror to ours. 

Paul Di Filippo 



Intersections: The Sycamore Hill 
Anthology, edited by John Kessel, Mark L. 
Van Name, and Richard Butner, Tor Books, 
haMcover, 384 pp., S23.95. 

hi August of 1994, Bruce Sterling, Karen Joy 
Fowler, Nancy Kress, Jonathan Lethem, 
Michaela Roessner, Robert Frazier, Alexander 
Jablokov, Maureen F. McHugli, Carol Emsh- 
willer, John Kessel, Mark L. Van Name, Gre- 
gory Frost, Richai'd Butner, and James Patrick 
Kelly came together in Raleigh, North Car- 
olina, for the Seventh Annual Sycamore Hill’s 
Writers’ Conference. They spent a week work- 
shopping one another’s stories and living 
togetlrer in a campus dorm. At the end of tlie 
week, they went home and rewrote the sto- 
ries. They also wi'ote afterwords siunmarizing 
the critiques they’d received and commenting 
on the SycHill experience. John Kessel, Mark 
Van Name, and Richard Butnei’ compiled the 
stories and the afterwords, and the result is 
Inleneclions, a terrific mithology of original 
fiction that is also an inside look at the pre- 
mier writer’s workshop in science fiction. 

The motto of SycHill is “Adequate Science 
Fiction.” As John Kessel, Mark Van Name, 
and Richard Butner writ e in the anthology’s 
introduction, “We aimed to write better, but 
we could not claim to be tlie best. But we also 
thought that much published SF was inade- 
quate.” All of the stories in Intersections are 
adequate, and most of tliem much more tlian 
tliat. Tlie only thing that fnistrates about the 
anthology are the afterwords. 

Tlie afterwords to each story make it clear 
that however good the writers think the 
workshop is for their fiction, they would not 
come if tliey didn’t eqjoy having a week to get 
away from their lives and spend time with 
each other. As Fowler puts it in her afterword, 
“For a few days every couple summers, I am 
allowed to live in an dtemate universe where 
books and reading ar e important.” 

Or as Richard Butner puts it, “It is not at all 
a bad gig, blowing off most of your responsi- 
bilities for a week and just being a vmter in 
the company of writers.” 

Wlien it conies to the actual workshopping 
of tlie stories tlie views are much more ambiva- 
lent. Nancy Kress, in her aft erword, talks about 
the benefits of having a stoiy critiqued, but she 
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great 25-30 page story of Horror, Fantasy, 
Adventure, or Passionate Romance! 

With our custom stories, YOU CHOOSE the 
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...Being romanced in a tenifying relationship with a vampire... 
...Being crushed in the powerful coils of a cruel snakewoman... 
...Struggling against the magical charms of a lecherous demon... 
...In deadly hand-to-hand combat with a vicious swinetroll... 
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ALL OVER 50 YEARS OLD! 
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# SETS 
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1929 


651.654-55,657,680-81 


6 


$7.50 






1930-31 
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7 


$7.00 
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adds, “Other times, a story is clear to tire 
author a workshop discusses it Tlien the 
contradictory criticism and passionate sug- 
gestions hopelessly loosen wlratever grip the 
writer thought he had on Iris own nraterial.” 

John Kessel, one of tire founding fatlrers of 
SycHill, says, “After you’ve been to a few 
workshops, you begin to see tlrat the critiques 
are not tire most imporlairt part, tlroirgh you 
couldn’t have a good workshop without them. 
They are the foundation, not the house.” 
Therein is the answer to the question, “If tire 
critiques are tire worst part of the week, why 
do them?” The workshopping provides the 
reason for being. 

At the back of the airtlrology aie two appen- 
dixes. The second is a list of all forty of the 
writers who have attended at least one of the 
SycHill workshops. It is a list that reads like 
a who’s who of die Hugo aird Nebula nomi- 
nees for the past ten years. Despite the 
impressive talents involved in SycHill, so far 
only one story critiqued at the workshop has 
gone on to win a nrqjor awai'd. That story was 
Connie Willis’ “Death on the Nile.” Did the 
SycHill critiques help “Death” win? Or did 
they prevent her three previous SycHill 
efforts ftwn wimiing? 

Turning to the stories that are actually in 
Intei'sections, my favorite is Karen Fowler’s 
story, “The Marianas Islands.” According to 
her afterword, “Marianas” won the unofficial 
SycHill award for hardest story to critique. It 
isn’t any easier to review. I am tempted to 



merely quote Bruce Sterling’s comment 
reproduced in the afterword (“The godlike 
genius of Karen Fowler defies the critical 
calipers.”) imd move on. Tlie first three para- 
graphs of Karen’s stoiy constitute the best 
opening to a story in a book full of great 
beginnings. The rest of tire stoiy simply lives 
up to the beginning. 

Tlie first apjiendix of the anthology reprints 
the T\u’key City Lexicon, a list of rules and 
terms for writing and describing SF stories. 
Bruce Sterling demonstrates how violatable 
these mles are by stalling liis story (the first 
one in the anthology) with an example of 
“Wliite-room Syndrome.” He goes on to com- 
mit a lot of “Telling, Not Showing” and sticks 
in plenty of “Brand-name Fever,” but all tlie 
while he is building such a fimny and believ- 
able future, t hat you don’t mind all tlie expo- 
sition. “The Bicycle Repairman” is a sequel to 
Bmce’s eaiiier “Deep Eddy” and is its mirror. 
This time the young cyberpimk is the sexless 
native and I:he death commando is the 
srianger in a strange land. The confrontation 
between the deatli commando and tlie Chat- 
tanooga social worker alone is worth the 
price of admission. 

The story 1 would most like to have seen the 
submission version of is Maureen McHugh’s 
“Homesick.” According to her afterword, only 
five paragraplis of her submission version sur- 
vived the revision, and yet (with the exception 
of cutting the alien culture) none of the 
changes sounded like things I would have 



wanted to see dropped. With nothing more 
tlian her afterword and the very subdued revi- 
sion to go on, it seems possible that Mam-een 
was the most affected by tlie workshop’s prej- 
udice that stories “stay affectless.” 

Mark Van Name’s story, “Missing Cormec- 
tions,” is in some ways the most ambitious 
story in die collectioa “Connections” attempts 
not just comedy, notjust romantic comedy, but 
romantic geek comedy. On the point of finally 
meeting die cyber-girl of his dreams, Jolinny 
loses her when his rociinmate “borrows” his e- 
niail account to send her (and many others) a 
pornographic post WiU Johnny be able to find 
his dream woman and win her back? “Con- 
nections” never achieves laugh-out-loud fun- 
niness, but it doesn’t fall on its butt either. 

Perhaps oddly in an anthology that contains 
two stories about spiritualism, the most chill- 
ing entry Ls Jonathan Lediem’s “The Hardened 
Criminals.” It has plausibility problems from 
the word go, but as soon as you accept: the 
central (and horrific) assumption, the rest of 
the stoiy flows logically. There is a “Stand By 
Me” opening and a prison rape scene, but they 
are both necessary to diis stoiy about a boy’s 
seai’ch for Iiis father, and for himself. 

Alexander Jablokov’s “The Fuiy at Colonus” 
is a retelling of the C)resteia myth from the 
point of view of the Fury sent to pursue 
Orestes. Alexander fuses modem and classi- 
cal elements into a story that is as much a cri- 
tique of today’s culture (the O.J. trial was in 
Continued on page 97 
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Insignia 

Enterprise 



SIGIUIA UOLLECTIOni IN SILVER AND liOLD 






To honor the deeds of 
Captain Kirk^'^ and his crew, the 
original COMMAND INSIGNIA OF 
THE U.S.S. ENTERPRISE was 
adapted for use by all 
Starfleet vessels. 



Shown slightly smaller than actual size. 



Fop the first time ever — Paramount 
Pictures presents the complete 
collection of interstellar insignias, 
minted in solid sterling silver and 
embellished vuith 24-karat gold. 

T hey are the most prized insignias in the uni- 
verse. The unmistakabie symbols of the maior 
interstetiar forces in the universe of STAR trek 
and STAR TREK*: THE NEXT GENERATION.'- 
And now, for the first time ever, you can build 
a complete collection. Authorized and fully au- 
thenticated by Paramount Pictures, With each of 
your 1 2 insignias minted in solid sterling silver and 
richly accented with 24-karat gold electroplate. 

Some, like the Command Insignia of the Star- 
ship U.S.S. ENTERPRISE™ and the noble Vulcan 
loic, are respected and inspirational. Others, like 
the symbols of the KLINGONS and the romulans, 
alert all who see them to be wary of their bearers. 

You will receive a new insignia every other 
month, with the issue price of just $55 each, billed 
in two equal monthly installments. 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

If you wish to return any Franklin Mint purchase, 
you may do so within 30 days of your receipt of 
that purchase for replacement, credit or refund. 



Display shown smaller than actual 
size of 21"Hx16"Wx1’/4"D. 



The Franklin Mint P/ease mail by Stardate 9631.03 

Franklin Center, PA 19091-0001 (March 31. 1996). 

YES! Please enter my order for The Official STAR 
TREK^Insi o nia Collection , consisting of 12 symbols 
V. minted in solid sterling silver, embellished with 
' ' 24-karat gold electroplate, and sent to me at the 
rate of one every other month. 

I need SEND NO money now. Please bill me for each emblem in 
2 equal monthly installments of S27.50* each, beginning when the 
first one is ready to be sent to me. The wood and glass display 
case. Certificate of Authenticity, and special reference notes will all 
be provided at no additional charge. 

*Pius my state sales tax and SI. 95 per insignia (or shipping and handling. 

ORDERS ARE SUBJECT TO ACCEPTANCE 

Mr/Mrs/Miss 

RlEASEPRlKTCLEAra.Y 



The most prized emblems in the universe, 
accented in precious silver and gold. 






Shatner and 
Nimoy in rare 
form. 






Turnino M [he Spoch 



£ y^me human artifacts transcend judg- 
ment and slide so far down the scale 
J ofbadthattheyliitgood.zoomsofar 
"Out” that they’re actually “In.” Wit- 
ness tlie day almost three decades ago when 
William Shatner and Leonartl Nimoy stepped 
inside recording stu- 
dios determined to use 
their roles as tlie handsome starship captain 
and his ever-logical Vulcan science officer to 
launch their singing careers. At the time, Shat- 
ner’s The Tmisfonned Man and Leonard 
Nimoy Sings Sojigs of Space were novelty 
albums that were snapped up by solely the 
most dedicated fans, 
only to vanish 
along with 
lava lamps. 



Now tliatthe '60s have turned into the ’90s, 
surprise, lava lamps ai'e “In” again, and so 
are these two compilations, thanks to 
Varese Vintage’s rediscovery series. 

William Shatner’s tortured renditions of 
“Mr. Tambourine Man” and “Lucy in the 
Sky with Diamonds,” by now treasured clas- 
sics of over-emoting well-known to strong- 
stomached TVekkers, will have Dylan and tlie 
Beatles siding with the Klingons, Nimoy’s 
delivery on SF-themed songs such as tlie Kurt 
Weill-Maxwell Andeison “Lost in the Stars” is 
less bombastic, but it makes an equally fasci- 
nating artifact. Tlianks to the benefits of liind- 
sight, what were at the time just mildly 
interesting tie-ins have 
become hilarious 
party albums well 
worth owning. 

Beam them up! 



SlranoerlhanSF 

M an never went to the Moon — 
the lunar landings were all 
filmed on a Hollywood back lot. 
Our government has known of 
the existence of aliens ever since a U.F.O. 
crashed in Roswell, New Mexico — and your 
elected officials want to keep it from you. And 
evidence of life on M;us is being suppressed. 
Science Fiction? More like science fact, accord- 
ing to Doug Moench, 
auffior of The Big Book 
of Conspimcies (Paradox Press), aconuc-book 
style recoimting of dozens of conspiracy tlie- 
ories, illustrated by artists as diverse as comic- 
book veteran Russ Heath and undergroimd 
cartoonist Justin Green. Moench was intrigued 
by sliadowy forces long before The X-Files 
dragged the rest of America kicking and 
screaming into addicted paranoia. “I was 
about 15 when I saw Jack Ruby shoot 
Lee Harvey Oswald. Tliat was when I 
was comdnced that something was 
really vTong, and tliey’re not telling 
us. There’s more to this than one 
lonenui, killing anotlierlone nut. 
I was working at The Oiicago 
Sun-Times diuing Watergate, 
and I wasn’t obsessed witli 
it, but I really felt that tlie 
I>owers that be were 
doing things behind th(! 
scenes that they sure 
/ weren’t telling us. I took 
tliat for granted.” Describ- 
ing the trade paperback as 
an “above ground imderground,” 
Moench feels that the work is “fulfilling 
my vision of what truly adult comics would 
be.” We feel sure tliat in this instance, Scully 
and Mulder would agree. 
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As you cybersurf the World Wide Web, 
remember to pay a \isit to these recom- 
mended home pages. 
http://ricemfo.rice.edu/projects/RDA/ 
VirtualCity/Sterling/sterlin g_res.html 
rjnnrnnr^H Bruce Sterling, 
iii v Mi l the Chairman of 

Cyberpunk, has been online, producing 
tons of net.nift, for many years. Included 
at this site are links to tlie complete text 
of The Hacker Crackdoum, many articles, 
speech transcripts, bibliographies, read- 
ing lists and reviews. 

http://aragorn.greyware.coin/authors/ 
A company has started offering free 
Web sites to any paid-up member of tlie 
Science Fiction and Fantasy Writers of 
America. This site includes pages 
devoted to a couple of dozen writers, 
many of whom have placed santple 
chapters or complete short stories 
online. The design is workmanlike, if 
largely uninspiring. 



Collectibles 



/ n the beginning (of Science Fiction, at least) stands 
Maiy Shelley's Fimikenstein. For many, this tale of an 
obsessed scientist delving into tilings best left alone 
marked the birthplace of our genre. Bemi Wrightson, famed 
artist of Swamp Thing and Ca 2 )tain Stem, dedicated two yeais 
to completing a series of illustrations to accompany a reis- 
sue of that classic tale. Now, one of those pieces 
makes the leap from bookshelf 
to desktop. Side- 
show, Inc. has just issued the 
first in a series of higli quality 
vinyl model kits based on the 
works of Bemi Wrightson. Dan 
Platt, who has done model work 
on such films as Tenuinator 2 
rndBalman Returns, designed 
the limited edition kit. Wlien the 
kit’s 23 pieces are assembled, 
the one-inch-scale scene will 
cover an area 15 x 15 x 11 
inches. Tlie kit comes witli a fine 
art print of Wrightson’s original 
concept drawing and an exten- 
sive painting guide. 






http:/Avww.randomhouse. com/delray 
TTiis is online publishing done right 
Search the entire catalog of cur- 
rent Del Ray titles (and order 
them!), view scanned cover 
art from hundreds of books, 
subscribe to an online 
update, and read sample 
chapters of current titles. 



http://www.toystory.com 
TTiis impressive computer-generated 
film has spawned an impressive Web site. 
Download video clips, games, sound files, 
and icons. Read bios of the cast and crew. 
Sign up for the inevitable online contest 
http://www.ssc. com/-roland/x-flles/x- 
files.html 

The coolest of the X-Files Web sites. 
The author has barred users of America 
Online and the Microsoft Network from 
seeing this one, so if you’re stranded, 
check out the far more pasteurized offi- 
cial site, at http://www.lhex-files.com/. 
telnet://moo.eskuno.com;7777 
DragonsFire MOO is an interactive, 

text-based role-playing game 
for up to forty players set 
in a recreated virtual 
geography from Anne 
McCaffrey’s Pern. 

— Cory Doctorow 



Ffanhenslein Comes lllive 



Sculptor Dan Platt added 
the third dimension to 
Wrightson’s vision. 
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Collectibles 



eration with Lucasfilm, has created the ultimate Star 
collectible. Tlie itinerant Jedi Master is now avail- 
able in a life-sized reproduction (life-sized for the mys- 
terious little alien, that is). Painstakingly crafted from 
the original Yoda in tlie Lucasfilm archives, this limited 
edition replica stands 26" tall. The foam-filled figure is 
molded from latex and garbed 
in an all-^vool costume that has 
been hand-tamished to give the prophet’s robe a worn 
and weatliered look. Yoda carries lus gnarled walking 
stick atop a finished wooden base wMch bears an mdi- 
vidually numbered brass plaque. Lucasfilm has limited 
the manufacture of this item to only 9,500 pieces, so 
collectors should act quickly. They are available from 
800 Trekker and similar outlets, One particularly 
pleasant aspect of this artifact is that if you buy 
one as a gift for a friend, you’ll never have to worry 
about a return of the Jedi. 



Jedi Hasleriiiorli 

L uke Skywalker had to travel to the 
swamps of Dagobah to find the mystical 
hermit Yoda, but your search will be a little 
easier — you won’t even have to use the 
Force. That’s because Illusive Concepts, in coop- 




KinijofllieiefB's 

/ ’ve never made the film I wanted to 
make’’ said producer/director Roger 
Corman, whose cult movie classics 
\nc\nde Attack of the Cmb Monsters, 
Little Shop of Hoirors and X — The Man 
With the X-Ray Eyes. “No matter what hap- 
pens, it never turns out exactly as I hoped.” 
Perhaps that is why Corman has recently 
expanded his SF empire by turning his hand 
to comicbooks. Cosmic 
Comics has launched 
numerous titles capitalizing on the success 
of some of the filmmaker’s 250 productions. 
Death Race 2021 is spun off from Death 
Race 2000, a 1975 pre-Rocky movie that 
Sylvester Stallone would like us to forget, 
one that took place in a future where drag 
racers competed by scoring points for run- 
ning over pedestrians. Rock and Roll High 
School carries on after the movie of the same 
name and looks ahead to a future educa- 
tional system in which Beavis and Biitthead 
would feel welcome. Caged Heat 3000 takes 
the women-in-prison exploitation theme 
begun by Corman in his 1973 movie Caged 
Heat and continues it on a remote prison 
asteroid 45 million light-years from Earth. 
Based on Corman’s track record, his new 
endeavor should prosper, for he has always 
been a crowd-pleaser, as per the title of his 
biography, Hoio I Made a Hundred Movies 
in Hollywood and Never Lost a Dime. 



Roger Corman’s cult films 
form into B movie comics. 





BLAST through 
hyperspace with the 
Limited Edition CD-ROM 
of multimedia clips from 
The Empire Strikes Back"", 



Attach audio and video clips to system and application events. R2-D2 
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C liarles Band wants you to put him 
out of a job. Band, the director of 
such SF cult hits as Pt-ehysleria, 
Re-Aniinator, Trancers, and the 
successful Puppetmaster series, has stepped 
out from beltind the camera so tliat you can 
take his place. “With the growing ‘digitization’ 
of the entertainment 
lEmZlSSSal^l industry,” said Band, “I 
wanted to find a way to bring the excitement, 
creativity, and fim of filmmaking to everyone 
at home.” After a twenty-year cai'eer in fea- 
ture filmmaking, Band has created Sci-Fi 



Movie Machine (TDC Interactive), a CD-ROM 
that will allow you to produce, direct, and edit 
your own sci-fi adventure movie without 
moving from yom' personal computer. You’ll 
be able to sew together the himdreds of SF 
scenes provided, which you then can replay 
in your own private screening room. Choose 
a few Cute Aliens, Blasters, and Explosions, 
add a helping of Snappy Chatter, Screams, 
and Words of Wisdom, and top off with Laser 
Play and UFOs. Once you’re finished, sit back 
and shout “Roll ’em!” The only thing missing 
will be the smell of popcorn. 



For [he Science Ficlion Fan Hho Has Everi|[hino 



^ ^our bookcases are crammed full of 
everything from Asimov to Zelazny, 
W each volume lovingly read and 
carefully catalogued. You’ve col- 
lected the movies, posters, model kits, and 
even the signed limited editions. Wliat goals 
are left to conquer? Barry R. 

Levin, 



Collectibles 



premier 
supplier to the most discrimi- 
nating collectors, has the 
answer. An original letter from 
Philip K. Dick in which he 
writes of the poverty experi- 
enced by SF writers will set 
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you back $1,200. If you’ve evolved beyond 
poverty and have $65,000 to spare, you can 
become the owner of one of only fourteen 
kiio^vn surviving jraintings by tlie Golden Age 
artist Margaret Brundage. Her portrait of 
Robert E. Howard’s Conan the Barbarian 
(seen in print, at left, for the 
first time in over half a cen- 
tury) originally appeared on 
the August 1934 cover of 
Weird Tales. Collectors with 
an itch to hit a new plateau 
should pay a visit to Levin’s 
new Santa Monica, CA store or 
phone for a recent catalog. 



SF's Cosmic 
Remtifonili 



Collectibles 



W A ecades ago, card collecting meant 
a Mimages of baseball players in 
a ^ baggy panis wrapped together 
with inedilile chewing gum in 
waxed paper. Today, the sports market is but 
one small sub-section of the collectible card 
industry, and there are 
enough collections of 
SF art sets for any fan of tlie extraterrestrial 
to build a mini-museum. Other Worlds, fea- 
turing tlie ailwork of Michael Whelan, who 
has won more Hugo Awards for Best Profes- 
sional Aitist than any other artist, is a perfect 
way to build a personal gallery of the best tlie 
field has to offer. “Doing a cover painting,” 
Whelan has said, “usually means attempting 
to distill the most significant aspects of the 
book into a single image, trying to get the fla- 
vor of the whole experience in one picture.” 
As his dazzling book covers have proved, no 
one does it better. Foi- fifteen years Wlielan 
has set tlie standard for imagining the alien, 
practically defining Sl^ the way Kelly Freas 
did for the '50s. The ninety regular cards in 
the series feature some of his finest paintings 
(plus some never-before-seen images) on the 
front, and personal c ommentary from the 
aitist on the back. 




Discover why most SF art today 
owes a debt to Michael Whelan. 
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Movies 

By Dan Perez 



Mystery Science Theater 3000 
moves its cult magic to the big screen. 





Mike Nelson and the 
’bots are forced to 
watch and comment 
on the 1955 classic 
movie This Island 
Earth in a scene 
from Mystery 
Science Theater 
3000: The Movie. 
Below: Reluctant 
astronaut Mike 
Nelson with puppet- 
robots Tom Servo 
and Crow T. Robot. 



F or the Minnesota-based production com- 
pany known as Best Brains, Inc., the end of 
1995 was literally tlie best of times and the 
worst of times. In December, tlieir cable/syn- 
dicated cult hit Mystery Science Theatei' 3000 (MST3K 
to throngs of fans across the nation) had just been can- 
celled by Comedy Central. Which seemed like odd timing, 
since the cancellation came only a short time after tliey 
had completed work on Mystery Science Theater 3000: 
The Movie, due out from Gramercy Pictures on April 15. 

Mysteiy Science Theater 3000, for those who have 
missed the television show’s seven-year nin, features 
Mike Nelson in the role of reluctant astronaut, urn, Mike 
Nelson. He’s trapped aboard a spacesliip called the Satel- 
lite of Love along with his puppet-robot companions 
Gypsy (Jim Mallon), Tom Servo (Kevin Murphy) and 
Crow T. Robot (Trace Beaulieu). Mike and the ’bots, 
forced by evil scientist Dr. Clayton Forrester (Trace 
Beaulieu) to watch bad movies like Samson vs. the Vam- 
pire Women, respond to the films with an endless series 
of wisecracks like, “Bad movie? You’re 
soaking in it!” 

The show has weathered some cast 
changes — popular cast members Joel 
Hodgson (who also created the show) 
and Frank Conniff have moved on to 
other projects —which may have con- 
tributed to the cancellation, along witli 
Comedy Central’s unhappiness with 
the show’s ratings. “They have decided 
not to buy any more shows from us,” 
says Jim Mallon, producer of the TV 
series and director of the movie. He 
went on to note tliat Best Brains does 
plan to take the series elsewhere once 



contractual obligations are fulfilled. “We think our mis- 
sion of straightening out bad movies is ongoing. It’s 
become pretty much a life vocation. If Comedy Central 
tliinks that we can’t do anything else for them, that’s OK; 
we’ll find somebody else.” 

Mike Nelson, who is also head writer for the show, 
adds, “We’ll be back, on that television show thing.” 
Meanwhile, the syndicated version of the show is called 
The Myslety Science Theater Hour, of wliich Mallon says: 
“It’s on, supposedly, in about fifty percent of the country. 
It’s not, you know, your prime-time fare.” 

“It’s no Bay^watch Nights,” quips Nelson. 

“If you’re up sick witli a fever headache in the middle 
of the night — two, tluee in tlie morning — you might 
catch it," says Mallon. 

Mysteiy Science Theater 3000: The Movie was shot for 
about two million dollars in Miimeapolis-St. Paul, during 
tJie TV show’s 1995 sununer hiatus. The shoot wrapped 
in an amazing four weeks, primarily because two-thirds 
of tire film is set in the Satellite of Love's theater, with 
only tire silhouettes of Nelson, Crow, and Servo against 
the backdrop of tire movie they’re watclring. The silhou- 
ette shooting was completed in only two days, according 
to Mallon. “We delivered sixty pages of script in two days. 
That’s got to be a Hollywood record. I think we even 
eclipsed Ed Wood’s record on a gctod day.” 

The movie “experiment” Mike and the ’bots are forced 
to watch in MST3K: The Movie is This Island Earth, a 
1955 Universal science fiction film featuring Rex Reason, 
Faith Domergue and Jeff Morrow According to Mallon, 
tire movie’s plot is “about a scientist who is kidnapped by 
some large-foreheaded aliens in order to help facilitate 
tlreir eventual conquest of Earth By saying that many 
words I’m giving it a lot more credit tlran it deserves.” 
Normally, for tire TV show, Best Brains’ writing staff 
watches a movie about seven times, pausing to write 
jokes as the movie presents opportunities. But writing 
for tire MST3K: The Movie, which was accomplished dur- 
ing tire television show’s nomral schedule, required a lot 
more painstaking work. “It’s muc h more tedious,” says 
Nelson. “It’s dwelling on the same material for roughly 
two years, not tlrat it took us that long to make it, but 
we’ve been dealing with a movie for 
tlrat long — at least that long. So your 
interest tends to slip away when 
you’ve seen the thing seventy times. 
With tire regular TV show, by the tinre 
you abandon [a movie], at least you 
still have some interest in it” 

MST3K: The Movie will feature the 
usual cast from the television show, 
witlr one addition. “We imported only 
one guy,” says Nelson. “It was a process 
we’re very unfanriliar with: casting 
someone. But John Brady was his 
name and he plays an alien in it A very 
small part, but for this, I think it was a 
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good idea, because there wasn’t anyone who 
would have been as good as tliis guy can be. 
Not that we don’t have a very deep bench here 
at MST.” 

When asked how the movie came about, 
Mallon says, “We noticed that with the TV 
series, the more people you got together to 
watch any individual TV episode, ^e more 
fair it seemed to become, So we tliought to 
ourselves, ‘where are there a lot of people 
who would get togetlier and watch this?’ and 
obviously a movie theater comes to mind. 
That’s re^ly the genesis of the film itself.” 

In addition. Best Brains wanted to build on 
tlie success of their MSTSKhve shows (many 
perfonned at college campuses and conven- 
tions). “Tliat’s what really cinched it for us,” 
Mallon says. “Man, we just had a ball. Tire first 
live shows we did, tire audience could hold 
700, and it was just so much fun we did a con- 
vention where we had 2,000 people together 
to watch, and boy, it was just so much fun. 
We figiu'ed, wow, this could be a good tiring, 
but it was really up to a studio to decide if 
they wanted to take the risk.” 

The nature of Mysteiy Science Theater 
3000, where Nelson and the robots “talk 
back" to the movie screen, leads to specula- 
tion that tire movie version of the show may 
spawn a phenomenon similar to that seen at 
screenings of The Rocky Honor Picture 
Shoiv, in which audience members shout 
back at the screen and sing along with tire 
songs. “Actually,” says Nelson, “there was 
some local person who did a story — land of 
a small paper — that sort of offlrandedly 
encouraged people to comment during 
[MST3K: The Movie], and we were very 
frightened. But as it turns out, there’s not 
enough time and people are laughing too 
much; I think the rest of the audience would 
be really down on anyone who tried it. You 
know, tJrere’s just no room: hopefully we fill 
every space with one of the better jokes that 
could be there.” 

Tire “spaces” referred to are stretches of lit- 
tle or no dialogue on tire film’s soundtrack, 
which allow Mike aird the ’bots to make their 
jokes. “We’ve turned dowir some good movies 
just for that,” Nelson notes. “There’s just not 
enough spaces like that." 

When asked how making the movie was 
different from taping the show. Nelson 
replied, “The silhouette part wasn’t different 
at all, really. I mean, we were much more 
rehearsed." 

Mallon adds, “The TV show we shoot with 
a single camera iir one afternoon; [that’s] the 
live-action stuff. With the movie we spent 
thirty days shooting live action, and the cam- 
era could be anywhere — it’s not a fixed point 
of view as it is on tire TV show. It’s more cin- 
ematic in tlrat sense.” 

Audiences can expect expansions of the 
television sets, but otlrer things will remain 
basically the same. “The robots are more or 
less the same,” Mallon notes. “They were 
cleaned up for filming, because you can see 
so much more detail than TV does.” 



The robot puppets rvere one of the more 
difficult aspects of shooting the movie. “You’d 
do a take,” Nelson says, “and realize you 
could see tire string — well not the string — 
we actually didn’t try to Iride those. But you’d 
see a [puppeteer’s] hand or a head.” 

Mallon adds, “In the TV show we know the 
sight lines really well, so we know where the 
puppet can be, and we can be, without being 
seen. In the movie, since you’re putting the 
canrera anywhere, it often got frustrating to 
realize ‘well, there’s the perfect shot — tliat’s 
where everybody needs to be — oh, there’s 
Trace’s head. We’d have to remove Trace’s 
head and sew it back on.” 

According to Nelson, the producers 
“insisted tlrat I say ‘All lighty then’ a whole lot 
because that Jim Carrey thing is so hot — it 
was a bit of a strain. I'm just teasing. We’ve 
kind of got Jinr Carrey fever around here.” 

Mallon says, “I think a movie is a lot differ- 
ent than a TV show. For me, the weirdest 
thing is coming to a dirty warehouse in St. 
Paul which has just been converted to a 
movie production facility. You’re out there 
every morning at six a.nr. You go in and 
there’s a guy behind a counter with a little grill 
and he makes you up eggs. Everyone is shak- 
ing off sleep from the three or four hours of 
sleep they got. It gets real weird after a while. 

“It’s also part of what’s really fun about 
making a movie. Sort of like being in a sum- 
mer camp: all your normal rules of day-to-day 
life don’t really apply any more. It was ulti- 
mately a lot of fun.” 

Mystery Science Theater 3000 is well- 
known among its fans, who refer to them- 
selves as MSTies, for its use of in-jokes and 
references to previously riffed movies (one 
of the most famous of which is the wonder- 
fully wretched Manos, the Hands of Fate). 
Will dyed-in-the-wool M571es get a glimpse of 
Ibrgo, tlie shambling, diabolical servant from 
Manos in MST3K: The Movie? 

“No,” reports Nelson. “You know, we real- 
ized — actually the studio forced us to realize 
— no, I’m kidding, but they wanted to get a 
wider audience. Actually there is a Manos 
joke in the movie, but those references tend to 
be veiled. They want to liit a wide audience, so 
we’ve broadened it a little, and hopefully kept 
the appeal for the nonnal fans.” 

Are there plans for more Mysteiy Science 
Theatei' 3000 movies? “Sure,” MaUon says. “I 
think very few humans on the planet would 
lack away a multiple film deal. It’s a rare kind 
of lifestyle, it’s highlj flattering, and I think 
we’d be fools for not doing a string of them. 
But it’s such a high risk business. We consider 
ourselves blessed jusi having had tlie experi- 
ence of making one. If the film gods let us do 
more than one, then it’s quite remarkable.” 

As the interview concludes. Nelson voices 
his confidence in the movie: “We’re going to 
outperform that little dinosaur movie, Juras- 
sic Park, I think. I feel it.” When asked if the 
MST3K movie has computer generated 
dinosaurs, the comedian pauses for a beat 
and says, “Yeah. Yeah, we do.” □ 
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Science 

By Doug Beason and Charles Sheffield 

In the future of nuclear power 
lies the future of planet Earth. 




The energy to poiver 
to7nonvw's cUies 
will soon be wrested 
from the heart of the 
atom. AH by Web 
Bryant. BELOW: A 
low-yield nuclear 
explosion is fus ion 
at its fiercest. 



U NLIMITED ENERGY — CIIEAR, PLENTIFUL, AND 
with no unpleasant side effects. That has 
been the dream of scientists and science fic- 
tion writers alike. Advances in humanity’s 
knowledge of fusion and fission energy technology will 
eventually bring us to this goal. Examining our progress 
along this patlt aie two working scientists and SF writers. 
Doug Beason worked for tlie President’s Science Adviser 
on the White House Staff under both Bush and Clinton. 
He was recently tlie director of Faculty Research at the 
USAF Academy u\ Colorado Springs. He is a Nebula-nom- 
inated autiior, and his latest of nine novels, Ignition (writ- 
ten witli Kevin J. Andereon), will soon be a m^or motion 
pictiu'e. Charles Sheffield is chief scientist of Eaith Satel- 
lite Corporation, and tire author of best-selling books of 
both science fact and science fiction. Before coming to 
the United States, he worked on core design and shield- 
ing problems of coirrmercial nuclear power reactors. His 
most recent novels are Pwleus in the Underwodd and 
The Ganymede Club. 

SHEFFIELD: The traditional forms of eirergy, the 
ones tlrat people have been using since we tiuned fire, 
have ail relied on chenrical energy, which 
involves the electrons that surround 
atoms. Then, about, a hundred years ago, 
people discovered you could get energy 
from the nucleus of an atom. You can get 
it in two different ways. You can take a 
big, heavy atom like uranium and split it 
up into smaller atoms; or you can take 
very light atoms, like hydrogen, and com- 
bine them to make heavier atoms like 
helium. And those two fomrs are known 



respectively as nuclear fission and nuclear fusion. You 
can get, energy by splitting atoms t,o make lighter atoms 
until you get down in mass to iron. ^Vl^en you get to iron, 
you find you have to go tire other way moimd — you have 
to combine atoms and make them heavier, releasing 
energy, unt il you get up to iron. So iroir sits as a sort of 
watershed. If air element is lighter 'hiur iion, and you’re 
trying to get nucleai' energy from it, you are dealing with 
fusion. If iur atonr is heavier than ij on, and you want to 
get energy fronr it, you’re dealing w illr fission. That’s tire 
basic difference between the two. 

And, in fact, fusion energy is already found in two 
places that, we kirow of. SUus operate aird give off heat 
because tlrey have a fusion process going on within them. 
And hydrogen bombs employ a fusion process. At the 
nromenl, though, we don’t, have any proven, guaianteed 
way of generating enei-gy on Earth fronr fusion — dis- 
coiurting hydrogen bombs, which have certain disadvair- 
tages as mr energy source. 

BEASON: Wlren you say a proven turd guai-anteed way 
of producing fiLsion, I tlrink what Chailes is saying is tlrat 
we don’t have a way that is robust, in the sense of how we 
successfully contiol fission energj in a nuclear reactor. 
That’s one of tire goals of fusion energy: to produce fusion 
in the laboratoiy. There are two basic ways tlrat we cair 
do tlris. The first way is to create a super higlr deirsity with 
a low teiirperature. Tlrat is known as ineitial confinement 
fusion, or IGF. People nomrally take some kiird of fusion 
fuel, like deuteriimr-tritiuirr, and implode it by vaiious 
mechairisms, be it lasem or paiticle beams or high explo- 
sives—that’s tire way tlrat hydrogeri bombs work. You can 
use lasers or part,icle beams to create a very small explo- 
sion in the laboratoiy. Peojrle are on the verge of creat- 
mg the conditions necessaiy to make this work. Tire otlrer 
way is to create an extremely Irigh temirerature at a low 
density. Tlrat’s known as iiragnetir fusion. 

One example is the ITER, that is, the International 
Themronuclear Experimental Reactor, which is a toka- 
mak being built by a consoilimrr of European nations, the 
United States, Japim, and Russia. 

Tlrese nations are building a demonstr-ation model of 
tokaniak, a magnetic bottle that can hold plasma, which 
is the fourih state of energy. Plasma is a gas that is highly 
healed, so much so that the gases’ electroirs are ripped 
away from tire protons <md neutrons. The magnetic bot- 
tle is necessary so that this plasma cim be contruned for 
a very long time, on the order of seconds, 
at extremely higlr t emperatures, on the 
order of nrillioirs of degrees cent,igrade. So 
those ai'e the two ways to produce fusion 
in the laboratoiy. Either by imploding 
I hings by IGF and ( :reating air explosion— 
a miniature hydrogen bomb, but on the 
order of pounds of explosion instead ol 
megatons of explosion— vereus magnetic 
fusion, which is being done in these huge 
irrachines called tokmiraks that magireti- 
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(§ttce Now NRI’s Writing Courses 
mZ Include a 486S}^50 MHz 

Computer with 
'Slime.,, Microsoft Works! 



Once upon a time, 
you could always 
recognize the desk o{ 
a writer by the 
partially chewed 
pencils, paper 
basketballs, and 
eraser sha\ings that 
cluttered it. “The 
mess is part of the 
glory, ” the nriter 
would say in justili- 
cation. “Besides, I do 
my best work in this 
kind of situation!" 

Of course, there’s 
no getting around 
the fact that, in the 
era of the pencil, it 
took a much longer 
time to \mte fiction 
and nonfiction — 
and it was much 
more frustrating. 
Today’s miters can 
enjoy the glory and 
forget the mess... 




While a computer won’t do the writing for you, it 
will eliminate time-wasting chores that hamper 
your creativity. Cutting, pasting, and editing 
can finally be done at the touch of a 
button! 

The computer system 
featured in NRTs Fiction 
and Nonfiction Writing 
courses has it all: 

• A fast microprocessor and 
4 meg of memory, to catch your 
ideas as quickly as they come — and 
hold onto them tor you 

• A superior software package, Microsoft 
Works, to give you both the word processing 
and business computing programs you need for 
success 



' A SuperVGA eolor monitor, to add high-resolution 
vitality to your electronic “sheet of paper” 

' A fax/modem, to connect you w'ilh other writers, give you access to virtual librar- 
ies, and enable you to send your manuscripts to editors without ever hitting the 
post office! 



To help you hone your craft, you also get NRTs comprehensive, engaging 
lessons ... challenging, fun wTiting projects ... important reference books ... and expert 
feedback throughout your career. There’s no better value anywhere for creative 
WTiting enthusiasts! 




NRI is ready now to help you break into an exciting career in writing. Send for 
your FREE, full-color catalog today! If the coupon is missing, write to NRI Schools, 
McGraw-Hill Continuing Education Center, 4401 Connecticut Avenue, NW, 
Washington, DC 20008. 
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[SCIENCE FtCTION 



SKY RACKET (1S37) Herman Brbr, Joan Barclay, Jack Mulhall. An 
extremely rare crime thriller wHh definite sci-fi eiemenls. Brix plays an 
underccwer agent out lo caplure a gang of airmail barrdils who use a 
dealh ray device lo blow airplanes out of the sky. Simitar lo AIR 
HAWKS. From Sam Katzman’s Viclory Pictures. From 16mm. S194 
THE LOST MISSLE*(1958) Robert Loggia, Ellen Parker. Larry Kerr. 
Astrarrge and deadly missile from outer space circles the Earth at low 
altitude, destroying everything in Hs path. The city of Ottawa is wiped 
out ar)d the flaming radioactive menace is headed toward New York. 
An Interesting and very obscure 'SOs scl-fi Ihrillar. From-16mm. S196 
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THE SLIME PEOPLE* (1963) Susan Hart. Robert Hutton. Les 
Tromayne. Monstrous prehistoric creatures, disturbed by nuclear 
tests, take over Los Angeles under cover of a wall of strange mist. A 
amall group of people do battle whh them. From 35mm. S196 
2*6: MISSION HYDRA (1966) Kirk Morris, Gordon Mitchell, 
Leonllne Snell, One of the rarest of ell '60s scl-fi films. An alien 
spaceship from the planet Hydra lands on Earth and kidnaps a group 
of humans. Hibernating robots, aliens with incinerating rays, photon 
showers, a planot of apo-monslors. and a spaceship of skeletons are 
all featured. Color, from 16mm. S197 
KING OF KONG ISLAND (1966) Brad Harris, Marc Lawrence. A 
group of mad scientists Journey to Kong island where they implant 
receptors Into the brains of gorillas. They plan lo control the world 
with an army of Kongsl The scientists are challenged by the mighty 
ape, ‘King*, an actual descendant of King Kong. Color, 16mm. S198 
IT'S ALIVE (1968) Tommy Kirk, Shirley Bonne, Bill Thurman. A real 
gagger that's sooo much fun lo watch. A maniacal farmer kidnaps 
local passersby and feeds them lo his cave-dwelling lizard man that 
lives In a cave beneath his farm. The ping pong ball-eyed monster is 
a scream. Amazing. Directed by Larry Buchanan. From 16mm. S199 
SUPERSONIC MAN (1979) Michael Coby, Cameron Mitchell. 
Diane Pofakov. An obscure Hallan scl-fi adventure complete with a 
superhero from a distant galaury. Mitchell Is great os the evil mad 
scientrsl. Watch for the (ockel-shooling robot. Color, 16mm. S200 



HORROR 



TORTURE SHIP (1939) Inring Pichel, Lyle Talbot. Jacqueline 
Wells. A crazy sclonllsl is conducting crazy experiments pertaining lo 
The criminal mind* on board his private ship. His guinea pigs ere real 
I'ziminalsl Subdued horror elements but slill interesting. 16mm, H230 
MURDER IN THE MIRROR (i960) Lon Chaney. directed by 
Curl Siodmak. FIRST TIME ON VIDEO! Here’s something you 
probably never thought you'd see: a lost episode of the Chaney TV 
series, 13 DEMON STREET, Lon (in spooky makeup) plays the 
ghostly host for lh« suspenseful ghost story abc^ a man who sees a 
vision of an ages-old murder wdhln a mysterious mirror. Very creepy, 
and an absolula must for any cofleclor of rare horror oddities. (Our 
thanks lo Mike McHenry for finding this gem for us). Plus! Also thrown 
in is a full reel of ultra-rare BELIEVE IT OR NOT vitrgetles-also first 
lime on video. This lapers highly recommetrded. From 35mm. H231 
8LANCHEV1LLE MONSTER* (1963, aka HORROR] Gerard Tichy. 
Leo Anchorlz, Joan Mills, Richard Davis, Helga line. A beautiful 
young girt-Hjaughler of a haK-mad count— fears that her life will be 
sacrificad lo fulfill an ancient family legend. She later finds hen If 
burled premalurely try her disfigured father. From 16mm. H217 
HONEYMOON OP HORROR (1964) Robert Parsons. Abbey Heller. 
An incredible rarity! The new bride of a strange sculptor finds her new 
life filled with horror. II seems many of her husband's friends want 
her dead. But why? And whal is the mysleiious connection with a 
series of unusual slaluetles? Color, from 16mm. H216 
FORTRESS OF THE DEAD (1965) John Hacketl, Connrad 
Parkham, Ana CorHa. An Incredibly rare ghost thriller. The lone 
survivor cf a bKmn oul WWII bunker at Corregidor returns lo the 
Philippines twenty years laler. There he finds himself haunted by the 
ghosts of his former battalion, Veryeerie. From 16mm. H219 
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MAO DOCTOR OF BLOOD ISLAND* (1968) John Asfiloy. Ronald 
Remy, Angelique Pettyjohn. Great '60s drive-in fun aboul a mad 
scienlisi who conducts strange siperimonis dealing wilh eternal 
youth. A hideous green monslor evenlually causes Ihs doctor's 
loboralory logo up In names. Eddie Romero. Color, 16mm. H220 
BEAST OF BLOOD* (1970 aka BEAST OF THE DEAD) John 
Ashley, Celeste Yarnall Eddie Garda. Sequel lo MAO DOCTOR OF 
BLOOD ISLAND. The maniacal Dr. Lorca kidiraps a famale loporler 
for use in his experimonls. He evenlually brings a headless mortsler 
(with green blood, no less) back lo life. Color, from 16mm. H221 
CURSE OF THE VAMPIRES* (1970 aka CREATURES OF EVIL) 
Amalia Fuenles, Eddie Garcia, Romeo Vasquez. A brother and sisler 
arrive at Iheir falher’s esiale only lo find Iheir molhor has become a 
bloodthirsly vampire. Her son evenlually leels her langs on his neck. 
Similarlo VAMPIRE PEOPLE. Color, from 16mm. H222 
IT'S ALIVE (1968) Tommy Kirk, Shirley Bonne. Bill Thurman. A real 
gaggei Ihal's sooo much fun lo watch. A maniacal farmer kidnaps 
local passersby and leeOs them lo his cave-dwelling lizard man Ihel 
lives in a cave beneath his farm. The ping pong boll-eyed monslur is 
ascieam. Amazing. Diredod by Larry Buchanan. From 16mm. S199 
KISS OF THE TARANTULA* (1972) Eric Mason, Suzanne Ling, Pal 
Landon, Herman Wallner. Good old lashionod ‘70s dtive-ln schlock. 
A wacko leenage girl unleashes her pel tarantulas against her bitchy 
slepmolher and other 'enemies.' Over Ihe lop, but fun. Color. H224 
RETURN OF THE ZOMBIES (1972 aka THE HANGING WOMAN) 
Paul Naschy, Sian Cooper, Vickie Nesbill. A man finds Iho corpse of a 
young woman hanging in a cemetery. As he invesligalas, he uncovers 
a local doclor's plans to zombify the enlire world. Quile chilling once 
Iho zombies are out in force. Rated 'R.' Color. From 3Smm. H22S 
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HOUSE OF EXORCISM (1972) Elko Sommer. Telly Savalas, Robert 
Alda. Directed by Mario Bava. Elke finds herself in an eerie mansion 
filled wllh weird characters (including Savalas as a butler who 
resembles a painting of the devil) and putrefying corpses. Alda is Ihe 
priest who tries loexcorcise her. Rated *R.‘ Color, from 16mm. H226 
THE DEVIL'S POSSESSED (1974) Paul Naschy, Norma Sebre. A 
middle ages tyrant commits unpeakable acts of evil and torture 
against his subjects. They eventually rise up and fulfill a horrilic 
revenge against him. Beautiful color, from 3Smm. HZZ7 
EXORCISM (1974) Paul Naschy, Maria Perschy, Maria Kosli, 
Grace Mills. A strange salanic cull is on Ihe loose in Ihe English 
couniryside. They commit a series of gruesome crimes that leave Ihe 
local authorities baffled. Rated *R.‘ Color, from 16mm. H228 
INQUISITION (1976) Paul Naschy, Daniela Giordano, Juan 
Gallardo. Naschy Is a 16th canluty witch hunting judge. Ha falls in 
love wilh the daughter of a warlock whom he sentenced lo dealh. She 
makes a pad with Satan and soon Naschy linds himself accused of 
witchcraft. This is a wolenl film wilh many brutal lorluie scenes. Not 
recommended for children. DeFnilely raled 'R.' Color. 35mm. H229 



SWORD AND SANDAL 



GOLGOTHA (1935) Jem Cabin, Edwige Feuillere, Harry Baur 
This highly heralded spectscin Mm Inim France comers around Ihe 
lime period of Jesus of Nazareth Eitiumely well done lot Ms lime and 
highly tocomrrvcnded Dubbed and from 16mm. SS79 
THE WHITE WARRIOR (IS61) stove Reeves, Giorgia Moll. 
Ronato Baldini. One of Ihe most sought-after sword and sandal 
spectacles is now on vidoot The sotti ig is Russia dunng the 1800s. 
Reeves plays a courageous tribal chl-itlan who defies Ihe Czar and 
leads his men against the monarch's advancing hordes.. An absolute 
must for all Sieve Reeves Ians. Oiiecled by cull Italian directer, 
Recardo Freda. Color. From a beaulifut 16mm print. SSS6 
ROMULUS AND REMUS (1961) Sieve Reeves, Gordon ScoH, Virna 
LIsi. Two brolhers. raised by a wolf, jruw up and fight side by side 
unlil they bolh come lo desire Ihe daughter of the King of Ihe Sabines. 
The climax foaluros Ihc brother's dual <□ the dealh, with Iho rise of Ihe 
Romatt Empire serving as a epilog. Highly recommended. From a 
stunning color 16mm print. Fully letter boxed In cinemascope. S580 
VULCAN, SON OF JUPITER (1962) Rod Flash Hush, Bella Cortez, 
Gordon Mitchell. Lois of horror and fanlasy elements here! The 
Greek gods of Ml. Olympus, lizard-tixe monslor men, and sirange 
underground creatures are featured in this incredibly rare sword and 
sandal spectacular. Color, from 16mm. SS81 




SON OF HERCULES IN THE LANS OF DARKNESS (1963) Dan 
Vadls, Carl Brown. Argolis, son of Her '.ules. rescues peasants held in 
slavery by Ihe evil Queen of Oem. Hu also loosens a sea of molten 
lava that destroys her oncionl city. Coi >r, (lom 16mm. SS82 
NVINCIBLE BROTHERS MACIISTS (1965) Richard Lloyd. Tony 
Freeman, Caludia Lange. A mysleriuus undergrourtd queen orders 
her hordes of leopard-men lo kidnap Ihe fiancee of a prince-whom 
she actually iovos-hoping lo draw hiri lo her underground kingdom. 
The Macisle brolhers come lo the rescue. Color, from 16mm. S^3 
KNIVES OF THE AVENGER (1967) Cameron Milchell. Elissa 
Milchell, Fauslo Tozzi. Directed by Mario Bava. Vikings bailie each 
other, pillage Ihe countryside, and de;apila1e their enemies. Bava's 
follow-up to ERIK THE CONQUEROR Color, from 16mm. SS84 
ARABIAN ADVENTURE* (1979) Christopher Lee. Peter Cushing, 
Mickey Roorvey. Lee plays an evil magician who seeks to become all 
poweriul by Gaining a magical rose. This wonderful sword and 
sorcery fanlasy features flying carpels, a malevolent genie, dragon 
monsters, etc. Very entertaining. In color and from 16mm. SS6S 



EXPLOITATION 



DAMAGED LIVES' (1933) Dane Sinclair, Lyman Williams. George 
Irvirtg, Jason Robatds. A guy breaks a dale wilh his fiancee and finds 
himself having an affair with another woman. The next day he 
confesses everything lo his beloved. There's just one problem: Ihe 
woman he slept wilh had V.D! A camp classic. From 16mm. X086 
GAMBLING WITH SOULS (1936-) Martha Chapin. Wheeler 
Oakman, Bryant Washburn. Gay Sheridan, Robert Frazer. Innocent 
girls are 'suck-id* into a gambling and prostitution house in this 
oxiramely campy ex'poitation classic. From 16mm. X087 
REBELLIOUS DAUGHTERS (1928) Marjorie Reynolds, Verna 
Hrilie, Dennis Moore, Monlo Blue. A small town girl-ignored by her 
parenls-movos oul and lakes a job at a dress shop. Unknown lo her, 
her boss Is taking compromising pictures of rich women in dressing 
rooms, doctoring them, then using ihem for falackmait! 16mm. X088 










NO GREATER StN* (1942) Leon Arne: 

GsllaodBl, Guy Usher. Tris Coffin. Anolher 
has finally fkialed lo the surface. A concerned 
everything he can lo slop Ihe spread of venereal dl 
proslrlules. Will ho succeed? A campy morsel. From16r 
A FIG LEAF FOR EVE (1944 aIc.T DESIRABLE LADY) 
Phil Warren. Belly Blythe. An exr 
for performing a risque dance in p 
set up Ihe raid for publicity! First i 
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JUVENILE SCHLOCK 



MICKEY (1946) Lois Buller. Bill Goodwin, Irene Horvoy, John 
Sullon, Rose Hobarl. Skip Homeier. Earthy, somellmes humorous 
irly teenage movie about a young teenager who's a source of 
constant embatassmeni lo her widower fattier. She evenlually 
ighlens out and becomes a gorgeous young gal. helping Dad 
along theway. Kind of a '40s version olGIDGET. Color. 16mm. JS36 
SO EVIL. SO YOUNG (1957) Jill Ireland. John Charleswodh. Ellen 
c^lock. John Longden. A juvenile girl is framed as an accomplice in 
robbery. She's sen! lo a reform school for girls where she fails 
dim lo Ihe cruel lempcimenl of the sadistic chief wardress A teal 
D. rarity Ihal's first lime on video. Color, from 16mm. JS37 
IVY LEAGUE KILLERS (1962) Don Borisenko. Barbara Btickcr. A 
lolally forgollen minor J.D. gem. A group of rich leenagets find 
themselves up against a ruthless moloicycle gang. One thing leads lo 
anolher. finally culminating in robbery and murder. Cnlty, yet sincere. 
Ttyrmding this In any J.D. reference book. From 16mm. JS38 




HOTHEAD (1963) John Delgar, Robert Glenn, Barbara Joyce. A 
lusl-see for all J.D. colleclorsi A young loenage punk Is fired from 
s job for slealing. A gorgeous young hooker gets involved wilh a 
runaway husband. Ullimalely, they all cross paths in Ihls very unusuni 
and very engrossing film. Proslilution, alcoholism, cool cars, body 
'luilders, dancing teenage girls, risl-fighls, and even madness ate all 
part oflhis incredible J.D. rarity. A real find From 16mm. JS39 



JUNGLE THRILLS 



KING OF THE WILD (1931) Boris Karloff. Waller Miller, Norn Lane 
Dorolhy Christy. Boris plays a villainous sheik in this exclling Mascot 
serial thriller Ittal's filled wilh manealiny tigers, volcanoes, and other 
jungle ihtUls. From 16mm. 12 chapter serial, two tapes. $24.95 plus 
$2.05 for packaging, handliitg, and postage. J049 
BRIDES OF SUUU (1934) Adelina Moreno. Eduardo Caslto. 
Gregoria Tieman. Tw> island lovers-both of opposing retigions-fall 
I love and (tee lo a remote island. Warriors from the girl's Iribe track 
rem down and trouble follows. From 16mm. J060 
PERILS OF THE JUNGLE (1951) Cfydo Bealty, Stanley Farrar, 
Phyllis Cootes. This good old fashioned *B' jungle thriller has famed 
Aliican'hunler Beatty tracking dov\n Nubian lions in Ihe Congo junglu. 
Plenty o' hair-raising back-bnsh e--cilement. From 16mm. J051 
WALK INTO HELL (1957) Cnips Rafferty, Fiancoise Christopher, 
Reginald LIye. An Australian official of New Guinea is ordered to 
investigate an oil discovery in the wild jungle interior. When he and his 
party ate captured by savages, he effects their freerlom by having a 
lady doctor cure Ihe jungle chieftar.'schild'en. Color, 16mm. J0S2 
KILMA, QUEEN OF THE JUNGLE (1975) Eva Miller. Frank Branu. 
Claudia Gravy. A shipwreckod sailor wilnc>ssos a bailie between 
natives and female amazon warriors. Laler, Ihe sailre bcfiiendr Ihe 
Amazon queen of Ihe affec saving her fiom a boa constrictor. Lots of 
jurgie thrills and scantily-clad Amazon gals. Color, from 16mm. JOSS 



RETURN OF THE FROG* (1938 aka NOBODY HOME) Sonnie 
Halo, Wilfred Lawson, Louise Henry. An ultra-rare British Edgar 
Wallace chiller. The ex-parlner of a master criminal is prolecled by 
Scolland Yard. The ctlmlnal-a maslor of disguise-tracks him down 
and kills him anyway, In spile of the Yard's ellorlsr. EW1B 
HYENA OF LONDON (1964) Bernard Price. Diana Marlin, Tony 
Kendall, Anthony Wrighl. This is an extremely Inleresling Edgar 

the 'symplloms of evil', Injocis liquid from Ihe brain of a dead killer 
into his own brain and becomes a maniac himself, 16mm. EW16 
ROOM 13 (1964) Joachim Fuchsberger, Karin Dor, Richard 
Haubler. A robbery Involving gold and bank notes evenlually leads lo 
Ihe blackmail of a governmeni official. It all leads lo a forsaken caslle 
and a nightclub room known as 'number 13.* From 16mm. EW17 
CURSE OF THE HIDDEN VAULT (1964) Judilh Dornys, Harold 
Liob. The aged owner of an old gambling casino dies, making a 
young girl heir lo his amassed fortune that lies hidden in a secret 
tomb. Underworld members become Ihe victims of grood-and Ihe 
diead secret of the mysletious vault. From 16mm. EW18 



FORGOTTEN HORRORS 



MURDER AT DAWN (1932) Jack Mulhall, Josephine Dunn, M.scha 
Auer. In a mysterious mountain hideaway, an mad professor works on 
8 death ray! Lots of murders and mysterious goings-on ensue, 
complete wilh trap doors, laces at windows, falling bodies, etc. 
Special effects by elecirical wizard Kenneth Strickfaden. 16mm. FHS1 
GANGSTERS OF THE SEA (1932 aka OUT OF SINGAPORE) 
Noah Beery, Dorolhy Burgess, Miriam Seegar, Montagu Love. 
Strange happenings as Ihe captain of a ship falls ill wilh some strange 
disease (he's aclually been poisoned). A gang of thugs then tries lo 
lake over Ihe ship. A very .very explosive climax. From 16mm. FH52 
THE INTRUDER (1933) Monte Blue. Lila Lee. Gwenn Lee, Mischa 
Auer. A grisly murder is commihed on board a cruise ship just before 
H goes down in a slorm. The survivors land on a mysterious jungle 
island where Ihoy encounter a fanatical wild man, a killer gorilla, and a 
cave lull of skeletons! Bizarre. Recommended. From 16mm. FHS3 
CAPTURED IN CHINATOWN (1935) Charles Delaney. Marion 
Shilling, A *yellow peril' Ihrlllor. A bloody feud behveen two Chinese 
families leads to mystery and murder. Although Ihls is not a new 
release, II is now upgraded from a beaulilul 16mm original print. FH27 
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MYSTERY-SUSPENSE-FILM NOIR 



NEVER TOO LATE (1935) Richard Talmadge, Thelma Wh-.e, 
Robert Frazer, Mildied Hams A wikl Talmadge action film involving a 
stolen necklace and a gang of lulhloss josvel thieves Watch lor Ihe 
rooftop race with the crooks at Ihe film's harrowing climax Pleny ol 
bruises and abrasions A Reliable Pictures toloaso 16mm. M242 
STEP ON IT (1936) Richard Talmadge, Lois WiUe. Roger Williams 
An action packed Talmadge vehrcle wilh Richard playing a cop-fired 
from the lorce-who then solves a senes of truck holdups 'Tons of 
fisticuffs Released by Reliable Piclures From 16mm. M243 
IT COULDN'T HAVE HAPPENED. BUT IT DID (1936) Reginald 
Denny, Jack La Hue, Evetyn Bterl, Inez Courtney. Murdor-myslory 
playwrighi lues lo solve the puzzling case of his murdered ptodu 
A well-done linie Chesterfield wfiodunnit From 16mm. M244 
THE DRAG-NET (1936) Rod La Roequo. Marian Nixon, Betty 
Compson, Jack Adair. A very tare and very intiiguing crime di 
produced by Edgar Rice Burroughs. La Roque plays a young playboy 
wtio lakes a job as an assislani DA Ha then finds himself up against 
a lough crime boss and his gang, as well as being al odds wilh Ihe 
local newspaper. Recommended. From 16mm. M246 
THE AVENGING HAND (1936) Noah Berry. Kathleen Kelly, Louis 
Borell, James Haicouil. Boiry went abroad lo star In Ihis vary tare 
Drillsh thriller. A number ol 'guesls' m e holoi are actually criminals 
searching lor a slash of hidden tool. From 16mm. M247 
FLYING FISTS (1937) Herman Brix, Jeanne Madol, Fuzzy KnighI, J, 
Farrell Mac (3onald, Guinn Williams, Dickie Jones. This is a hilly lilllo 
acllon Ihrlllor wilh Biix as a lumberjack who fltxirs Ihe ex-heavywelghi 
champ. Ho's brought into ihe fighl game wliore he's publicized as Ihe 
mosi ruthless fighler in Ihe game. Is a fixed fighl in Iho making? Yep. 
Made by Sam Kalzinan's Victory Picluros. From lEmm. M24B 







DESPERATE CARGO (1941) Ralph Byrd, Carol Hughes. Jack 
Mulhall. A gang of criminals hijack a giant clipper on which two girls 
are trying lo return to the Unilod Stales. Byrd comes lo Ihe resci 
Ihis exciting lihle PRC Ihiiller. From 16mm. M249 
THEY MADE ME A KILLER (1946) Robed Lowery, Barbara Brilton 
Frank Albertson , Lola Lane, James Bush. Edmund Mac(3onald. In Ihi 
aclion-melodtama from Paramount’s Pme-Thomas laclory, a 
Innocent man (Lowery) is accused of robbery and murder charger 
To the rescue comes a determined young girl. From 16mm. M2S0 
MAN ON THE LEDGE (1955) Cemeron Milcholl. William Gargan, 
Sylvia Sidney. Vara Miles. A mentally end amolionally disturbed yc 
man, determined lo end his life, conlcmplates suicide for foudeen . 
hours on a high ledgo. A suspenseM and exciting film. 16mm. M251 
TIMELOCK (1957) Robed Beatty. Boiry McDowatl, Loc Palletson. A 
banker’s son is accldenlly locked In an air-fighi vault lhal's not set Ic 
open again lor over 60 hours. It's a lile-and-dealh race against lime tc 
save Iho boy’s life in Ihis great British Ihiiller. From 16mm. M263 
SCHOOL FOR SCOUNDRELS* (1960) Toiry-Thomas, Alastail 
Slim, Ian Carmichael, Janello Scott. This movie’s a scream. 
Carmichael is a lolal hard, a complolo loser. He's scorned by his 
employees, cheated by waiters and cab drivers, swindled by crooked 
car salesmen, and-ovon worse-lolally anihilaled al tennis in front of 
(he lady ho loves by a smooth-talking ladies man. Then ha finds the 
solution: a school (or scoundrels. It's a school lo sharpen up rr 
who consislorlly find Ihemselvos lowosi on Iho lomlem-pole ol I 
Whal follows after he 'graduales* is a riot. Brillsh comedies doni get 
any better. While only marginally in Ihe Sinister Cinema spectrum, we 
just couldnl resist releasing this great title. Recommended. $12.95 
plus $2.05 for packaging, handling, and postage. lEmm. M255 



MARTIAL ARTS THRILLERS 



TNT JACKSON (1974) Jeanne Bell, Stan Shaw. Pal Anderson, Ken 
Metcalf. A well-made Filipino madlal ads Ihrlllar wilh a lot of 
Former playmate Bel) plays a karale eiped who kicks the hell out ol 
anyone i^o Irys lo prevent her from finding her lost brother, One eye- 
opening scene has her taking on a room full of Ihugs while dressed 
only in panties (very smart panties), Oefinilefy rated 'R* for nudity, 
violence, and language. Color, from 16mm. KF07 
BRUCE LEE: THE MAN, THE MYTH (1977) Bruce Li. This action 
bk> concerns Ihe saga of Bruce Lee, stading with his humbie 
beginnings in Horvg Kong. R follows his life to America and lo his 
eventual slaidom as a madia! ads superslar. Color, 16mm. KF06 
KUNG FU OF EIGHT DRUNKARDS (1977) Lee Yang. A ve 
unusual Kung Fu movie. A group of battling Ching dynasty warriors 
use an unusual madlal arts technique that gives them the appearance 
of being drunk. Color, (tom 35mm. KFOS 
THE TONG FATHER (1976) Sammy Ching. The Idle character Is a 
merciless oriental crime boss who heads a Chinese opium ring. A 
mariial arts agent sets out lo bring him In, Color, from 3^m. KF09 















cally contain the plasma. 

SHEFFIELD: One of the discouraging 
things about this is that people have been try- 
ing to do fusion for at least forty yeais, prob- 
ably fifty years, and tltere has almost always 
been a prophecy that fusion will become 
conunercial, in the sense that you get more 
energy out than you put in, in ten years time. 
Tlie trouble is that ten years seems to be a 
constantly moving ten years. It’s always ten 
years from mio. 

SEASON: What you’re talking about is 
called break-even. That is, the amount of 
energy that you want to get out of tlie reac- 
tion should exceed or equal the energy that 
you put in. If it exceeds it, then that is a good 
thing, and you have a nice cheap way of 
achieving energy. Wliat Charles said is right. 
We’ve been working on it for forty, nearly fifty 
years now. But we have to look at tlte prob- 
lem, too. Fifty years ago, we were six orders 
of magnitude from achieving fusion in the lab. 
That’s a million times— we were off by a fac- 
tor of a million. Today, we’re only off by a fac- 
tor of two. So we have progressed by nearly 
a million times. That is the progress that 
we’ve made. Basically a hundred times per 
decade. 

SHEFFIELD: Which means that if that 
were to continue to be true, ten years from 
now, we would be beyond break-even. 

BEASON: Just break-even. But that 
doesn’t mean tlrat we’ll have a working fusion 
reactor. Because that’s a difficult engineering 



problem. That’s something else. 

SHEFFIELD: I think, however, when 
someone can demonstrate real energy pro- 
duction — getting more out than you put in — 
the level of commercial interest will go up 
enormously. At the moment, commercial 
groups are somewhat jaundiced, because 
tliey’ve seen Uiese statements from the fusion 
commimity for so nuuiy years that, success is 
just around tlie corner. If someone could say, 
‘here, take this away, and wat ch it produce 
more power for you titan you put in for a few 
months or a year,” at tliat point the electric 
utilities will have a veiy different, attitude. 

BEASON: And what’s also important is to 
get the price compm able to t hat, of electricity 
that we can generate at, the local power sta- 
tion. Until you get that down, then it’s just not 
feasible in a mai ketplace to do that. Wliy use 
fusion energy if it costs ten limes as much as 
a coal plant? It may be good for the environ- 
ment, and some people may do it, but you 
really won’t find t he commercial mar ketplace 
jumping on it until you get tliat price down to 
what you can produce using coal or hydro- 
electric plants. 

SHEFFIELD: The industi-y also has a long 
enough memory to recall when fission reac- 
tors— uranium and plutonium reactors— 
were supposed to produce inexhaustible 
cleair electricity that would be too cheap to 
meter. That seems like dreams of a distant 
past. The danger is that when fusion devices 
come online they’ll have problems we haven’t 



even thought of. They will produce energy, 
but they may still produce some of the haz- 
ards tliat go with other energy production. 

Let’s return to tire c onfinement devices. In 
tire confinement devic e, you have to establish 
a strong field to hold the plasma, and you’ve 
got to get the plasma hot enough. If you heat 
up sometliing hot enough, the particles move 
fast enougli that they ovei’come their natural 
repulsion, and when they get close enough 
together they can then operate with the 
strong nucleai- force and fuse. The reason you 
need tlie really, really 1 ligh temperat ure is that 
you’re simply using the kinetic energy of one 
particle approaching another. If they 
approach each other fast enough and haid 
enough, before tliey c;ui bounce away they’re 
within the range at which they can fuse. 
There are other ways of doing that, but Uie 
conventional fusion (I will cjill it conventional 
fusion to distinguish it from cold fusion, 
which by the way comes in two sorts) is sim- 
ulating extreme conditions, conditions which 
as Doug said you’d find normally in tlie cen- 
ter of a star. One way is just to make the 
plasma sit tliere and make it hotter and hot- 
ter. The other way is to use an implosion tecii- 
nique, which was proposed by Project 
Daedalus, to fuse deuteriimi (which is heavy 
hydrogen) and Helium 3. 

BEASON: The other scheme in conven- 
tional fusion is the lOF, or inertial confine- 
ment fusion. The scheme here is to take 
sometliing like frozen deuterium-tritium and 
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collapse it, make the density extremely high 
in a short amount of time at a relatively low 
temperature. It’s like producing a small 
hydrogen bomb. Instead of megatons, it’s on 
the order of pounds, occurring in a chamber. 
Tlie miyor effort, going on in tlie United States 
right now is at the Lawrence Livennore Lab- 
oratory, which has the largest laser in the 
world. Tliey are using neodymium YAG glass 
lasere and will eventually have 192 beams. 
They are building something called the 
National Ignition Facility, wliich over the next 
ten years will show how we can actually pro- 
duce break-even fusion in the laboratory. 
Basically you have many, many laser beams 
coming in at different angles, symmetrically 
hitting a very small target (on the order of 
sub-millimeter) and imploding in a very slrort 
time. Tliis implosion causes the fusion reac- 
tion to occur. There are also ways to do this 
with particle beams. Sandia National Labora- 
tories is doing tliis ivith liglit ions. Lawrence 
Berkley Laboratory is using heavy ions in an 
accelerator. 

AH of these different methods of making 
pellets implode are called drivers. And really 
the driver is not important. What’s important 
is creating the implosion, so that you can cre- 
ate fusion reaction. The scheme here is that 
every tenth of a second you can drop a pellet 
into a chamber, have it zapped by the laser or 
tlie particle beam, and have an explosion. A 
tenth of a second later, drop another one, 
have anotlier exytlosion. Wliat happens? Well, 
look at the explosion by-products. There are 
neutrons and that type of thing that are 
released and absorbed by tlie chamber wall. 
You have some kind of liquid metal, say 
sodiimi, that is flowing on the outside of tliis 
that absorbs the heat, and that can drive a 
steam engine. So, basically, tliat’s what you’re 
doing with tlie implosion, 

SHEFFIELD: It’s interesting when you 
look at who’s doing what around the world. 
The Soviet Union used to be very big on 
fusion, I suspect that its budget has gone way 
down. And the fusion budget of this country, 
which as I recall went as high as $400 million 
per year at one time for the Depailment of 
Energy, is probably going to drop. Pait of that 
is failure to achieve anticipated results, as 
Doug said. We’re as close as we’ve ever been, 
but we’re not there yet. The other is the gen- 
eral climate of spending in the government. 
It may be a cold few years for conventional 
fusion, in that the large budgets may not exist. 

SF AGE: You keep using the word “con- 
ventional" fusion. Let’s move to cold fusion, 
which is supposed to release us from all these 
other problems. 

BEASON: I’lljustsay an introduction and 
tlien I’ll let Charles talk, because he’s been fol- 
lowing tliis. A few years back, in 1989, Pons 
and Fleischniann were out at the University 
of Utah. Fleischmann was the elder, quite 
well-known and a very respected scientist. 
They were both chemists. They had some 
results in which they decided to make a 
simultaneous announcement to Uie scientific 



field and The New York Times. You nonnally 
don’t do that. What you do is put it up for peer 
review. It comes out in a journal. And then 
you hold a press conference. But there are a 
lot of stories too about how they were really 
pressured by the university to go ahead and 
move on tliis. Because the university had all 
these visions of big bucks rolling into the Uni- 
versity of Utah. Bui be that as it may. This 
really ignited, so to speak, the imagination of 
many. Everyone thought that table-top sci- 
ence was back, and we no longer needed 
teams consisting of thousands of people 
spending millions of dollars to produce 
breakthroughs. The Thomas Edisons’ of a 
hundred years ago were being realized in cold 
fusion today. Wlio would not like to ha\'e 
something that you could fit in place of yoiu' 
gas tank that not only costs less, but could 
give you more power? 

SHEFFIELD: Let's back up a bit. They said 
that you take a bea<er of hea\7 water, and 
you have apalladiimi electrode in tlie beaker. 
Heavy water is ordinary water with deu- 
terium, which is heavy hydrogen, replacing 
ordinary hydrogen in the water. And what 
they said was going on is tliat palladium, as 
was well-known, will absorb lots and lots of 
hydrogen. First of all, the water dissociates 
into heavy hydrogen and ordinary oxygen. 
The heavy hydrogen migrates to the palla.- 
diura electrode and is absorbed by it. And 
because the palladium can absorb such a lot 
of it, you create aveiy, very high pressure, an 
electrochemical prcssime, inside the palla- 
dium. That allows the heavy hydrogen nuclei 
to approach close enough to initiate fusion. 
So that was the theory. 

BEASON: I tliink anotlier theory on that is 
that some of the deuterium was actually 
absorbed in some of the lattice points of the 
palladiiun. And ther you had a realignment 
of the lattice structure wliich brought deu- 
terium in very close contact. And basically 
you had the force of the lattice structure 
keeping them in very close contact, which 
caused tlie fusion, 

SHEFFIELD: Hie problem you have with 
tills as an idea is that you can’t explain why 
there are no neutroris, if what is going on is 
the conventional deuterium-deuterium fusion 
reaction. 

Pons and Fleischmann came up with a 
press conference, which is a very unconven- 
tional way, as Doug said, of announcing a sci- 
entific discovery. Normally what you do is 
you send your preprint paper off with full 
experimental conditions for other people to 
verify. You establish priority by sending it to 
a journal, but you give full details for eveiy- 
body else to do the .same experiments. This 
was not done. It was treated as a big com- 
mercial secret, which it would have been. 1 
believe this was the fault of tlie administrator 
at the University of Utah. They thought they 
were gouig to have countless billions of dol- 
lars coming from tliLs. So nobody was able to 
duplicate exactly what Pons and Fleis- 
Continued on page 95 
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HEN Carl and Liz and 
Marco and me were last 
off duty on Pallas, we took 
some abuse from a couple 
of miners. 

Tliat was thi'ee months 
ago; and when 1 say “on 
Pallas” of course 1 mean 
inside Pallas, diameter 450 klicks. 

We were m the hectic, wittily named Palace Bai' in 
Spintown, the hole inside the big asteroid which was 
originally melted out by a clean nuke and furnished 
with a spinning hab. In the outennost zone of the habi- 
tat the centrifugal gravity has the same pull as Mars. In 
the inner zone, where the Palace Bar is, there’s lunai' 
gravity, just hke back home. 

But there’s none of the pastel cool and calm of the 



wiry black crewcut, sleek smooth skin, and eyelids 
without much of a fold. Japanese blood in that one’s 
veins. I don’t much care for the Japanese. Chip on my 
lofty shoulder. 

Even though we’d swapped our official silvery cov- 
eralls for smart synthsilk shirts and slacks with a sliim- 
meiy moire effect, obviously we stood out. 

Call tells the redhead sinisterly, “We’re in the Space 
Navy, guarding you all against invading aliens.” 

Carl forever refers in ominous tones to the alien 
corpses, as if the very next coffin to come along might 
contain a live one. More than once he pretended so, 
when the time came to look inside. (“Tliis one’s a cryo 
casket, folks! The monster’s holding a sign. It says in 
ahen: Please thaw me sloivly. Or else") 

I think when Call applied to become a ferryman 
(because Liz was applying, as was I) he might have 
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Moon in the Palace Bar. Crash Rock music and a 
naughty holo-disco and fermented fimgus Ale to drink, 
although the bouncers make sure that all customers 
take detox pills before leaving. 

“What are you loonies doing in Pall?” this miner hails 
us with obstrep amiability. 

He’s a squat red-headed hairy fellow who looks as 
though he ought to shave his hands as well as his 
cheeks. Accompanying him is a stocky crony with a 



been deliberately confronting secret fears, which he 
felt could best be handled with comic macabre 
bravado. 

Liz is a tease too, though her humor is more subtle. 
She tells the miners, “Our work is top-secret. We’re a 
high security team.” 

“You’re the garbage detail,” sneers the redhead. 

His crony chortles. “You drive the big slow hearses. 
Chug-chug-chug-chug-chuugg.” He makes Feiiyman 
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3 sound like some ten-estrial rustbucket tugboat or tramp steamer. 

“I’ll have you know, sir,” says Marco (loftily), “we can outboost any 
other ship. We can gyro full circle in the time it takes you to recall 
who your mother was. We can kill oim max velocity faster tlian any- 
one. I’m talking gees." 

Marco is extremely proud of oim specifications; <md if any Space 
Navy actually existed other than in VR thrillers, then the four Fernj- 
man craft could fit tlie bill. 

Approximately. 

Supposing that real spacecraft carried any weapons — but of 
course the only armed facility anywhere in Sunspace is Graveyard, 
where we lake all the coffins. 

The stocky miner eyes us up and down. 

“Jeez,” ho says. “I’d have t hought you lot would snap in half like a 
bunch of sticks.” 

So Marco tells him: “My dear sir, tlianks to regulai' workouts in our 
onboard centrifuge we can take seven gees without blacking.” 

“Ever had a black eye?” asks the miner. He thinks he’s special or 
he’s jealous, Orbotli. 

hidium (and associated platinum) is the speciality of Pallas. Rare 
and hard and with a high melting point (which sounds like some 
glacial VR space-princess). Tlie iridimn miners of Pallas are some- 
thing of a rouglmeck elite. 

“What a waste of our money," tliis miner grumbles. “We could be 
quarrying IViton by now, but then I s’pose you’d want to collect your 
garbage out. by Pluto.” 

“It’s Sunspace money, sir, not Just yours. And if you fancy tliat a 
steel coffin hitting a spaceslrip at lots of kilometers per second is a 
desirable prospect, do think again!” 

The redhead seems unimpressed. 

“Featherbeds for loonies, what a scam. How d’you spend all your 
weeks of spare time? VR-tripping and shooting tlie rabbit?” 

Tliis puzzles Marco. “What rabbit’s tliat?” 

“You know what I mean. Playing at bun-girls and P-boys.” 

Retro slang is in vogue on PaUas. 

Well, of course we do such things! Basically me and Mar co are the 
serious ones, so the two of us make love on board Fen'yman 3 — 
wliile Carl and Liz have fun-sex. Marco doesn’t particularly r'egcU'd 
himself as serious — he Just is. OK, so we do shoot the rabbit, rab- 
bits being randy beasts. That wasn’t the point. 

Tlie point; was our Very Important Mission. Since tliis was being per- 
foimed pretty flawlessly by ourselves and by tlie other three Fenyman 
sliips, far too many people look us for granted. Tliere ouglit to be much 
more cachet attached to the job. Respect for the hearse-drivers, if not 
for the dead aliens. It’s true tliat there’s genuine respect in space admin- 
istration circles. But amongst goofs such as these two miners ... well! 

Tlie Japrmese-looking one summons an unappealing smile, show- 
ing what appears to be a platinum tootli. “I guess,” says he, “you'll all 
be admirers of Norma Notiidge.” 

“Come on,” aimounces Marco, “we’re getting out of here. We’ll try 
the Bella Brasserie.” Tlie Bella is out in tlie Mars-grav zone, and a bit 
exorb. “Maybe tlie Bella won’t have so many horrid little men in it.” 
If a fight breaks out in the Palace, tire bouncers will break it up 
with puffs of Blandgas, but we didn’t want to collect any ugly bruises. 
Maybe t he half-Japanese fellow could do Judo, which might tlirow us 
some distance in Moon-grav. 

Damned Japanese. 

Key SCREEN, FOR Norma. 

After that furlough on Pallas, I designed a border of leaves to go 
iiround tlie comp’s data about her. Sort of midway between an oblong 
wreath and a croivn of laurel. 

Nonna Nolridge (1975 - 2051): founder of the Nonna Movement 
opposed to all genetic manipulation of the human body. The Nonna 
Movement resulted in the Gene-tweak Embargo .... 

Nonna didn’t want everybody to look tlie same. On the contraiy! 
Nomia w'as frankly obese, and proud of it. As fai' as she was con- 
cerned, whatever body you’re bom with is perfect unto itself. Wliat- 
ever tlie weight or the lieight or the appearance, all human bodies are 



wonderful, and manipulating bodies by genetic engineering is a 
crime. She was very persuasive. 

On the Moon, due to low gravity, my own generation grew up pretty 
damn tall. A lanky look seemed set to be tlie nonii. Gangly and lofty. 

Tlien, largely because of Japanese pi-essure, Uie Eiiibaigo ended. 
I’m storing my tlioughts about this in comp because I believe Norma 
ought to be re-evaluated. I’m also storing my theories regarding the 
alien coipses, but never mind about those for the moment. 

Originally those Japanese were quite short people. For centuries 
they lived on a diet of rice and pickles. After the Second Global War 
last centuiy, they began pigging out on meat and burgers. Rising gen- 
erations put on a significant number of centimeters, and this only 
applied more so on tiie Moon. 

Problem! An increase in height would have been OK in any other 
nation. But the Japanese aie veiy traditional. Living space is mea- 
sured according to the size of the tatami mat. Here’s a two-mat room. 
Here’s a three-mat room. Eveiything in haniionious proportion. 

And the traditional size of tlie mat is based on traditional stature. 
If you’re too tall, tliat’s tough, Tanaka-san. Cm'l youiself up. Don’t Just 
bow. Stoop. 

As soon as tlie Embargo ended, the Japanese colonists in Hosi City 
on the Moon stalled tweaking genes to breed a more economical, 
compact , and traditional lunai- citizen. A one-mat citizen, instead of 
one-and-a-quarter. 

Wlioomph. Serenity and Copernicus and the other colonies soon 
followed suit. On Luna, bodies would be downsized. Rising genera- 
tions wouldn’t rise nearly so high. W'hile this was going on, my peers 
and I grew up. And up. 

The thing about spaceships is that there isn’t usually very much 
space inside them. Veiy tall people need not apply. If only tlie Gene- 
tweak Embargo had continued! Reassessment of ship dimensions, 
right? Because the Embargo ended, so much for the caption about me 
in the Serenity Colony High School yearbook, “Sonclra Beidemieien 
Tlie Student Most Likely to Go to tlie Stars”! 

Not that anyone was veiy likely to go to tlie stars for anotlier cen- 
tury, or maybe another millennium. What we needed was ant i-mat- 
ter technology, not Just superfusion. In spite of early gleams of 
promise star travel continued to elude us. 

But instead, the stars came to us — in the shape of coffins. Wliich 
was fine by me. The heaise-ships would need to be fairly cavernous 
—not to carry the coffins inside them, goodness no, those are stored 
on tiers of magnetized racks underneath the ships — but in case the 
crews succumbed to melancholy. Gloomy thoughts of close con- 
finement. Prematm e-burial sort of Uiouglits. Consequently: ample liv- 
ing space! Tliis could provoke some Jealousy in the crews of regular 
ships, or in asteroid miners. 

ARL HAS PERPETRATED A PRANK WHICH ACTU- 
ally had me fooled for about half a minute. 

Mai’co is captain and sliip’s systems offi- 
cer, though we can all do each other’s jobs, 
mostly. Liz and I, with headsets on, oper- 
ate tlie drones which we send out to grab 
the caskets magnetically and haul them 
back to stick finnly to the racks. Carl is 
navigator and radar-.scanner. 

“Coffins, coffins!” Carl announced over 
the com. “That’s odd — I’m getting a very 
dull echo. My God, these ones are 
wooden! The aliens have run out of steel. 
Soiidra, Liz: You’ll n(;ed to use tlie drones’ 

claws mid suckers . . .. 

“Just Joking,” he added half a minute later. 

Another notable Jape of Carl’s was when he claimed to find a ray- 
gun in one of the coffins instead of tlie usual speckly stone egg or 
steel star or statuette or what-not. 

En route to Graveyard we routinely open all coffins to check the 
contents in case there’s something new. 

We don’t personally. A tele-robot does. None of us would want to 
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climb around the racks for ages in a spacesuit. 

The coffins are all of dull steel, lozenge-shaped, over two meters 
long by a meter deep. Grooves flute the metal decoratively. There’s a 
sluirklike tail-fin at the rear. The purpose of this fin must also be orna- 
mental, since it could serve no possible steering function. Ornate 
clasps hold the lid to tlie base, and we maneuver the tele-robot to 
iDpen these clasps, shine a light inside, holograph tlte contents, tlien 
close the lid again and latch it tight. 

Checking our catch of coffins is a bit tedious, since diere never is 
anything new, so all four of us take turns. 

“Hey,” Carl called out on this occasion, “I think — it looks like — 
it is — I’ve found a gim!” Of course he hadn't. 

Graveyard’s big. You might say it’s in the iVoddle of nowhere — 
though at tlie same time it’s veiy definitely somewhere on account 
of the huge stack of racks looking like the skeleton of some enor- 
mous skyscraper. 

When we get witltin fifty klicks, Graveyard’s comp challenges us, 
and we identify ourselves with our crypto-key so that the laser-zap- 
pers don’t fire at us. Tliis is always a slightly fraught time. 

If anyone ever tries to rob Graveyard, its fusion core will power 
those lasers ferociously, Routine use of power keeps Graveyard’s 
lacks magnetized to hold the coffins in place. Tliat's how the open- 
mesh skyscraper can have such slim girders, minimizing its mass. 

Not many people realize about the mass. How bulky Graveyard 
would be, if equipped with big clamps or with a vast hull. 

Admittedly, as more and more coffins get added by us, the mass 
increases, In another five years the structure will need extending — 
unless cofiins stop arriving. But anyhow, Graveyard can’t simply orbit 
the Sun the same as Pallas or Ceres and such. If it did, it would be 
out of line witlt incoming coffins much of the time. We might need to 
travel a hundred million miles extra to unload. 

This would be no use at all when the four Fenyman ships need to 
follow a regular schedule. One on patrol. OneheadingforGraveyard, 
loaded with coffins. One returning. And the fourth being serviced 
while its crew er\joy liberty on whichever asteroid is nearest, or on 
marvelous Mars. 

Next time it’ll be Mars for us! A week’s high-boost inward to Grave- 
yard, unload, two weeks inward to Phobos, then shuttle down from 
the potato moon to Syrtis. 

So anyway. Graveyard is drifting in the general direction of Vega, 
as is the Sun and its family of worlds on its 225-million-year cruise 
aroimd the galaxy. And every couple of years tugs have to correct 
Graveyard’s vector. Expensive business! Keep mass to the minimum. 

Would anyone care to remove a little bit of its mass by stealing a 
few coffins? Some rogue scientist determined to clone an alien? Vil- 
lains acting for some billionaire collector of exotica who wants an 
alien skeleton in his den, and a few stone eggs or medallions? 

No one has ever sidled up to us in a bar such as the Palace witlt an 
illicit proposal. I mean, we wouldn’t agree! We’d be violating our oath. 
Sooner or later SpaceAdmin would find out, then we’d lose our place 
in space. Enough lanky loonies would love to take over from us. 

To the best of my knowledge no one has shown the least desire 
to try to clone an alien in some isolated lab in some out-of-tlie-way 
asteroid. 

They might clone ait alien disease. Remember the Trojan Horse. 
Basically, most people feel considerable resentment at what the Cof- 
fin Builders dumped on us. 

“Coffins incoming," announces Carl; and we’re busy. 

A big shoal of thirty coffins, scattered over ten thousand cubic kilo- 
meters. Get comp to work out the shortest combination of routes to 
collar them all. We’ve plenty of time, but it’s the old TVaveling Sales- 
man problem. Given tliirty cities to visit to sell the new brand of tooth- 
paste or guacamole dip, which is the most economical to go to first, 
and second, and tliird, and so forth? 

With fuzzy logic and quantum chips, comp copes witlun an hour or 
so. Would have taken years, a few decades ago. With a quantum chip, 
useless answers just cancel out. Sometimes I have a pretty strong intu- 



ition which coffins comp will tell us to collect first, of all. We used to 
bet on tills, but we gave up because when I have a hunch it’s sometimes 
awesomely right Not always, but often enough to impress my friends. 
And so we set course. Superfusion, and gees. 

I T’S ME WHO FINDS THE DAMAGED COFFIN. THE FRONT, 
stove in. The lid, badly buckled. 

And this is new. New enough tliat when I bring it back 
to the racks we decide we’d better open it right away. 
The tele-robot has difficulty with tlie clasps. It can’t pry 
the lid open. I’m sweating as if it’s me who’s using my 
own muscles instead of just operating controls. I sup- 
pose I’m straining, sort of subconsciously. Heave, heave. 
Hold on tight to the rack so I don’t float away; and heave. 
Whilst I’m merely strapped in my seat. 

All in vain. So I guide tlie robot to insert a fiber optic. 
We see confusing swaying fish-eye views. On the adja- 
cent screen, comp builds up a perspective — of two jum- 
bled mangled juve aliens and tom tethers. And a couple 
of little stone eggs, adrift 

“We have an irqured pair!” I exclaim — which is true but rather mis- 
leading of me. About five percent of coffins contain juveniles. Always 
a couple of them in tandem, held one behind another by tliose durable 
vemiilion tethers, taking up about the same lengtli as an adult. 

Oh yes, the adults ... On Ferryman we get to see them all the time, 
but how many people in tlie solar system can describe one accurately 
by now, fifteen years after the first corpses started arriving? 

Carl often refers to the aliens as “the monsters” but that’s partly 
because mummification in vacuum during eons extracted all water, 
drawing leathery lips back to expose a predatory snarl of wicked- 
looking teeth. 

Still, they do look ratlier tough in the brutal sense. Powerfully built 
bipeds, tliey would stand as liigh as any of us of tlie tall generation. 
Dehydrated sinews make it seem that they’re wearing suits of brown 
cordmoy, tliough in fact the corpses are naked. I suppose the tethers 
do look a bit like tentacles, but those merely secure the bodies to 
rings welded along tlie insides of the caskets. Without tethers, the 
bodies could hardly have stayed resting in peace after being accel- 
erated from a mass driver or whatever. 

A big ridge of bone runs across each alien’s skull from front to 
back. 'Three fingers, plus thumb, on each hand. Finger and toe nails 
are homy claws. The lack of body hair can only have been thanks to 
a thorough shaving of each corpse, because the autopsies of a few 
specimens fifteen years ago disclosed abundant roots. Probably rit- 
ual piuification was the reason for the shaving. 

'Those autopsies also foimd retractable genitals within tlie appar- 
ently sexless leathery groins of males. 'This may imply mtting seasons, 
when the vulnerable genitals extrude; which seems a bit barbaric. 

Ratlier barbaric, too, are the ritual objects bedded in dried brown 
glue in a niche in each coffin. A polished granite egg. A steel star with 
geometrical patterns on it. A medallion witli abstract designs. A cone 
of rock crystal. Take your pick; there isn’t much variety. 

The crew of Prospector vessel which intercepted tlie first, coffins 
fifteen year's ago tliought that the stones and cones rmd steel stars 
might be coded wth data. But tliat ain’t so. 

It’s as if clever barbarians captured a ship which landed on their 
homeworld long ago and took its teclinology to use for tlieir own 
primitive purposes. 

'The genetic code of tlie aliens has been sequenced, but as for grow- 
ing a test-tube alien — not likely. Such a proposal might bring the 
Gene-tweak Embargo back (I should be so lucky), and besides tliere’s 
the resentment. 

The Pivspector crew also imagined, at first, tliat the initial shoal of 
a dozen caskets miglit be Von Neumann machines, automated drones 
built to reproduce mor e dr'ones. But then a volunteer took a space- 
walk, opened a lid, and gazed in amazement — just like that old 
archeologist in Egypt upon the face of King 'Tut ... . 

So here are tlie two mutilated juveniles, on screen. How shall we 
log tlie contents of tliis particular coffin? 
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“You can’t call them iryureci,” says Carl. “This is post-nioi1em dam- 
age.” The fact is that whatever any of the aliens originally died from, 
none encountered so far has been obviously injured. No crushed 
skulls or broken rib cages. No missing limbs. 

“A rock must have hit this coffin, that’s all, Sondra. A tiny mete- 
oroid. A collision would normally knock a coffin way off course over 
such a distance. Thai’s why a damaged coffin has never ai rived here 
'til now. That’s all." 

Pait of tliat’s true enough. A hundred thousand years ago (as evi- 
denced by carbon dating, imd the amoimt of micro-pitting in tlie steel) 
the coffins must have been aimed very acciu'ately — dead at our Sun. 
(Compensating, I guess, for stellar motion.) 

Ai\d it’s no mysteiy where they came from. Take tlie direction, veloc- 
ity, and estimated age of coffins; and backtrack. Easy-peasy-Japanesy. 
The stai' ui question only had a number previously. Now it’s known as 
Deatlistar, a name bon'owed from some vintage eai ly flatscreen movie. 

Unfortimately Deathstar’s right down on tlie ecliptic. Consequently 
coffins come straight in through the plane of the solar system. If only 
Deathstar had been high above Uie planotaiy plane, coffins could 
have rained down into the Sun without being so much of a hazard! 

En route, tlie coffins had a hundred thousand years to diverge. A 
bashed casket would probably miss the solar system entirely. As for 
unbashed ones, tlie vast majority of those wouldn’t plunge directly 
into the Sun, even so. Oh no, they would loop around the gravita- 
tional well, and zoom out again — captured, but not yet consiuned. 

The loops could take them as far out as the orbit of Mare. The 
coffins might undertake (ha!) hundreds or thousands of elliptical 
orbits before the final fiery evaporating descent. 

Hence die expletives-deleted resentment. How long had the Cof- 
fin Builders continued their capere? Twenty years? A centuiy? Half a 
millennium? During the equivalent time the human race would be on 
tlie receiving end. Space is vast, but space could become somewhat 
busy with speeding coffins as more and more shoals arrived to add 
to the cai’ousel. 

Only solution: die vacuum cleaner patrol. Special Ferryman sliiiis; 
special fenymen like us. 

“Listen, Carl: we’ve never found any baby corpses. Some half- 
grown juveniles like these, and mostly adults, but never babies. 
You’ve never even thought to pretend dial you foimd four babies teth- 
ered head to toe.” 

“Drat, I missed a tiick. So what?” 

“Babies,” I say triumphantly, “couldn’t give infoniied consent.” 
“Wliat in the moon ai'e you talking about?” 

Liz smii-ks. “I suspect Sondra has a theory ...” 

“OK,” I tell my buddies, “how about this? Religion obsesses the bar- 
baiians — ” 

“Tlie monsters.” 

“Tliey believe dead bodies will go to heaven or something if they 
send them to another stai-. Oure.” 

“Royal dead bodies,” Marco chips in. “Noble ones. Privileged and 
rich, odierwise they couldn’t have afforded it.” I think he’s trying to 
back me up. “Tliis does beg die question of why they fixed on our Sun. 
Seen from Deatlistar, Sol wouldn’t be one of die big bright luminiiries.” 
“Alia,” says Carl, “that’s because our ancestors from Atlantis visited 
the monsters’ world and raised them from bestiality to intellect, 
About a million years ago. Long enough ago for all trace of Atlantis 
to be forgotten. By us, but not by the monsters.” 

“Will you lislen to me?" 

“Silence in court,” says Liz, “the monkey wants to speak." 

“Never mind about why they chose our Sun. So anyway, they ded- 
icate a big slice of their resources to launcliing corpses in oia direc- 
tion — with die same zeal diat the old Egyptians devoted to mum- 
mifying people and cats and flamingos wholesale. We’re talking 
religion. Afterlife or maybe even resurrection.” 

“Undeniably,” agrees Mai'co. 

“So (hey deliberately only send perfect bodies." 

“Or else they used die best morticians.” 

“Guys, diey only send bodies widiouf. blemish.” Puncliline: “All the 
corpses are volunteers. Healthy, good-looking individuals — ” 



“Good-looking monstcre — " 

“ — would volunteer to die in a Idnd of euth<masia sacrifice! Thai • 
why diere aren’t ever any babies. Juveniles could give consent, bi : 
babies couldn’t." 

Tills is a bit of a stunner for CaiJ and Liz. 1 recall a dieoiy about lio\ 
the Coffin Builders may have belie\ ed that their offspring didn' 
acquire souls until a certain age, such as when they could speak prop 
erly. But never anything like this insight of mine! 

It’s new. 

“Do you know," says Liz, “you may have a point.” 

“This observation,” Marco iissures me, “is certainly going into tlic 
Captain’s Log.” 

Carl claps slowly. But. he’s impressed. “The soon-to-be-famous Bei- 
dermeier Hypothesis!” 

Let me ei\joy a surge of pride. I shan’t exactly be up there with won- 
derful Nonna Notridge ;is a name. Maybe somewhere in t he foothills. 
Or in the footnotes. 

“Actimlly," says Marco, “I think this deserves squiriing to Mars to 
establish intellectual proiieriy. Priority, 1 mean.” 

LD SAYING: Who Pays the Fkrrymas? 
Tliat’s a reference to the legendary 1 n )A\- 
num who ferried the dead across the 
river of deadi — the Styx of Greek and 
Roman times, or in die mydis of Mai co’s 
forebem-s, the river of Tuonela. Marco ~ 
Hakkonen — comes from Copernicus 
unlike us odier tlu-ee Serenity-it es. Quire 
a few Finns live in Copernicus Colony. 
Month-long lunar nights are a snap for 
Finns, Carl once quipped. (But eveiy- 
body on die Moon lives by art ificial light. ) 
Wlio pays? Tlie coqises coilaiiily don't, 
nor do theiiuilien relatives, Quite aloi of 
Egy])tian imumiiies were misused by later generations of peasants as 
fii ewood or were ground up by charlatans to make fake drugs. The 
dead aliens have fared much licttcr at our hands. 

But SjiaceAdmin Mars squirts vs first of all, while we’re all 
stret ched out in our separate long tedierbeds — we don’t shoot the rab- 
bit, all the time. I’ve woken eaily. I’m Ihinking of the exact pluming of 
the Beidermeier Hypodiesis. Tlie ‘Sondra Theory’ would soiuid neater. 

Our radar alarm goes off. So we all huny to the control room, wor- 
lying diat a iiigh-speed rock is heading iorForyman 3. Ouglitn’t to be 
a rogue coffin. We’ve cleaned up the latest shoal, and our racks ai'e two- 
tliirds full by now. Ferryman 2 is due in ten days. None of die hearse- 
ships ha\'e nm out of rack-space yet, though 2 once came close to it. 

No, not a rock. The red light flashing on the radio indicates an 
urgent squirt from Mais. 

An alien slarehip is incoming. At a high percentage of the speed of 
liglit. Decelerating, yet still enoniioiisly fast. 

An alien slaiship. It couldn’t be a luuiian sfiuship since we don’t ha\ e 
any. One of die big telescopes on the Moon’s backside spotted the star- 
sliip. Calculating its comse backwai’d iiuls its vector within a few liglit- 
yeais of our soimce of coffins. Close, but. not close enough. Naluralb 
we don't know what dislance it traveled to n‘ach the solar system. 

An advanced alien chilization. A stmship which can travel at any- 
where neai'tlie speed of light, comiiletely diminishes our slow caskets. 

According to Mare, the starehip w’oii’t pass within ten million miles 
of us. Nevertheless, we’re out in the front line, so to speak. 

That’s because the sUirship’s ext rapolated speed and course arc 
sucli that it could use the Sun’s gravity for brealdng mid to slingshot 
itself back out towju-d Jupiter. If it uses Jupiter for further braking, 
so as to head in-system agciin at a more modest velocity, on account 
of where Jujiiter is right, now this maneuver will bring the slaislii]) 
quite close by us t he second t ime. Mars is going to upload all data reg- 
ulaiiy into our comj). 

“Maybe it’s only going to fly by,” says Carl. “Wlioosh and away.” 

Marco points out that it’s too big to be mi automatic probe. QED, 
it has a crew. 
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“That still doesu'l, niosui the monstere won’t fly by." 

I must protest. “Tliis Isn’t the right attitude!” This is the Big Dis- 
covery. OK, tliey discovered us; not us, llieni. “Anyway, tliey can’t be 
the Coffin Makers. Direction isn’t quite right, hmm? And the Coffin 
Makers must have nm out of steam millennia ago. Hey, unless of 
course ..." 

Marco and Carl look at me expectantly. “Unless their civilization 
rose and fell, and rose and fell. Like wobbly cycles. That could be 
how the barbarians got hold of high tech to launch coffins. Suppose 
they reach another star system. They colonize it. They relapse into 
barbarism. Or vice versa. Much later, an exiredition tries to re-estab- 
lish contact — one way or the other-. Religious barbarimis grab the 
goodies. Tliat way we don’t need to in\'ent a second race of aliens 
they stole from.” 

“That u'ay,” says Carl ominously, “means ther-e ore monsters on 
boar'd tire starship.” 

Liz has been calcirlating. “I think ... on the way inward, this first 
time ... I think their starship’s going to pass qirite close to the Moon. 
We shan’t be at home to see them!” 

Oh be real, Liz. If wo were on the Moon, we might orrly glimpse the 
starslrip for air instant or- two. If it does the Sun-and-.Jupiter trick, 
we’II get a far longer look. 

Horrors. 

As the starship streaked close by the Mooir it lairnched a small mis- 
sile. The war head nrust have been of anti-matter — t he Sea of Seren- 
ity acquir-ed a new crrrter the size of Posidoirius. 

Serenity Colony has become silent. Breathless. 

"Monsters, irronstcrs!” raves Carl. Our families, our friends, our 
iionre, all gone. Our everyt hing, gone. The eirrptiness is sickening. 
Only sometlring heroic or splendid could fill it. 

SpaceAdmin Mars in the person of none other than Hiroshi 
Nomura talks to irs air hour later. Because of the r-adio-delay he mrrkes 
a fonrral speech, air ai)|)cal, which we replay. 

Slowed by the Sun, the starslrip is definitely Ireading back toward 
Jupiter-. Jupiter will slow the starship more, aird put it orr air Earthw'ai'd 
heading. It’ll pass wit hin fifty thousand klicks of our present position. 
Tune enough for us to crcun on gees and reach the passing point. 

Anotlrer thing I recall about those Japanese, aside irom tatairri mats 
aird rice and pickles, is t hat during the Second Global War they used 
suicide volunteers to pilot flying bombs and torpedoes . . . 

Nomura-san’s jilea is that we should accelerate to max, mid ram tire 
starslrip. No Prospector craft is positioned as favor-ably as we are. 

If Serenity is a smriirle of things to come, the Eaith's biosphere may 
be devastated by titanic ant i-niatter explosions, equivalent to several 
comet impacts such as caiLsed mass extinctions in the past. 'Tliere 
nriglrt be nothing left alive on land but bugs and microbes, and notlr- 
ing much in the seas but vvomis and algae. 

Orr behalf of billions of IKdng beings, not forgetting dolphins and 
elephants and eagles and polar bears, and 1 suppose flmiringos too, 
Nomura-san beseeches us. 

We have about twenty-four hours ’til the estimated time of 
collision. A couple of us will be able to abandon .shijr. We can use our 
coffin-collecting drones as life rafts, taking extra air-tanks with us. 
Beacons on tire drones. Ferryman 2 will speed up to max. The two 
bail-outs will become very hungry and thir-sty and messy before F2 
reaches us, but they ought to sirrvive, unle.ss they go crazy drifting in 
the cold empty dar-kness. 

And two irrust .stay on the ship. Because of time-lag in uploading 
data, two need to slay on board for last nrorneirt cor-rections . 

Two to stay, two to go. Two to die, two to live, perhai)s. 

Marco and Carl are already pontleriirg in an old-fashioired way. 
Acceptirrg Nonrura-san’s logic. 

“It’s emotional blackmail,” says Marco. “Even so! If I’d been bom 
a couple of hirndr ed years ago. I’d already be dead.” That’s cer-tairrly 
one w'ay of looking at losiirg one’s life. 

“Me too," Carl seconds hurr. “Tlrose nroasteis just have to be zapped. 



We’re the orrly chance." Air, irow he carr arrnihilate his airxieties. 

Aird of course it’s Liz and irre wiro must take to the life rafts. Wlrat 
I say is: “I want to know why they’re bcharing like monsters.” 

Mar-co thiirks he kirows. “Tlrey must be utterly xeirophobic. Tlrey’re 
imable to tolerate the knowledge that alierrs exist — nanrely us.” 

Kam ikaze: that was tire name for the suicide pilots wirom Nomura- 
san is asking two of us to emulate . . . 

‘Those kamikazes piloted aircrall packed with explosives?" Marco 
asks me. We don’t need any exirlosives. Our mass and velocity will be 
quite sufficient. 

It.’s now t hat. I have irry Idea. 

T OUGHT TO WORK,” AGREES C\I?L “WE CAN’T TELL NOYRIRA 
We can’t broadcast tiris. We nright seem like cow'ards." 

“Wfirat about this business of Sondra and Liz aban- 
doiring ship?” Marco wants to know. “Do w'e pretend 
they’re with the drones? Do we fake it?” 

“Alrem.” Liz clears her throat. “How' about saying that 
we are all staying together by choice?” 

“Mightn’t that seem a bit hypocritical? Us pretending 
to be heroic but not r-eally risking our lives at all.” 

“OK, tlren: Personally 1 refuse to sperrd a week or so 
stuck iir a spacesuit! I’ll stink, aird I’m not driirkiirg recy- 
cled piss." 

Oh yes, vanity is a much better excuse. Wlren er'ery- 
one leanrs tire truth, tlrey cair chuckle rather than frmre 
indigmurtly. The beauty is tiris: None of us ireed die. We have almost 
two hundred steel coffins iir the mag-iacks below the ship. Two hun- 
dred toriredoes. Seemingly a bow-wave precedes the starslrip, twist- 
ing debris jurd dust aside, some byproduct of the star-drive. However, 
t he starship’s flanks remain exposed. So we’ll rairrp up to max. We’ll 
head for the position tire starship will jrass through. 'Then bingo, we 
demagnetize the racks. We reverse the thrust of the pr opulsion uiril 
up above Ferryman. 

I suppose we’ll all black out, aird our hanresses might bruise us 
badly, although they oughtn’t to snap. As soon as the thrust is 
reversed, Femjman stai-ts slowing pretty dramatically. Two hundi-ed 
loose torpedoes i-ush on ahead at our foi-mer max speed. 

Splat, bairg, into the starslrip. 

If tire coffiirs diverge a bit, well and good. More chances of hits. Any 
hits are going to cause havoc. Trust Cru-I to point out that tire starslrip 
mightn't entirely disintegrate. “It would i! Ferryman Iritit. The nroir- 
steis'll probably all die, whichever, but the wreckage, tire WTeckage 
irright give us a clue — a clue to the star-drive!” 

Oh this is definitely wortlr a ganrble. 

OFF-WATCII in our TETHERBEDS, we’re under ACCELERATION AND 
feel heavy. So there’s no shootiirg any rabbits, even if tiris nriglrt be 
our last opportunity. 

Pop some i)cp-pills arrd stay awake all the time until zero hour? 
Nonrura-sair might like us to sjrend the lorrg iirtei-\'al meditating, but 
irot likely. We wairt to be super-alei1. 

I doze. Then I wake because of some ir-i'elcvairt creak in tire ship’s 
fabric. I was di eamiirg of Graveyard, Graveyard seen on some screeir. 
Not oire of Ferryma n ’s sci-eens. A telecast of Graveyar-d. 

Now I i-emember! A living alien w'as sitting staring at the screen. 
The bony ridge on its head sported a crest of bristles like some 
aircient helmet. Tire rest of its head was shaven. Its eyes were red. Its 
lips were drawn back in such a toothy snar l — of outrage. 

Creak-creak. Notlriirg serious. Tiris time I’ll dive deep dowir into the 
well of sleep. 

Pm the great chjUUSMatic prophet-leader of the People. 
I'ue iiniled all. the loarring tribes, so skilled in metalwork 
and pyrotechnics. 

A swirling vision has shown me that we must lise up above our 
world and ourselves and our squabbles. Up, up, into the realm of 
our sun and the stars which are other suns. 

If heroes accept death voluntarily and sacrificially, and if their 
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preserved bodies can be sen t to a far star, they will be resurrected 
as beings of plasma — as gaseous inlelligmces living in the fires 
of that star. They will s^oetl its fires so that the star will becorne a 
beacon, testifying to their transfiguration. 

Meanwhile the People will spiead out to other worlds of our siin 
and then to thewoiids of other stars — instead of annikiiating one 
another here, which otherwise seems all too likely sooner or later. 

We must rise into space, pwpetlcd by this vision. The timescale 
must be huge. We must not send those sacrificial coipses into our 
own sun. If no resurrected beings of plasma were to result, my 
vision would be a failure. 

I shall choose a star which we can see with the naked eye, but 
which isn’t exactly our nevt-door neighbor. When we do reach the 
other stars, let that one star remain taboo .... 

And now on fifty worlds, on tiif eve of His Day, vast crowds 
of the People gaze into the night sky at a certain star in expecta- 
tion of some transcendental climax, such as that star going nova. 
Dmms beat and pipes skirl and priests chant and hawkeis sell lit- 
tle telescopes. 

His Name has accunmlated vast size and momentum, like a 
snowball rolling fmm the top of an Alp or a Himalaya, wiling for 
a hundred thousand years, despite some ups and downs. 

Once upon a tlme some German chemist discovered the strucv 
tiu e of the benzene ring in a dream. He dreamed of a snake curled in 
a circle, biting its own tail , 

“Hell, I was right about the lack of babies, wasn’t I?” 

“Were you, Sondra?” 

“Yes! /md I’m light about this. It’s more than a hunch about which 
coffin to collect first. It’s a vision]" 

Eventually, the aliens did colonize all the neai'by solar systems — 
except ours. Maybe tlieir civilization rose and fell several times. But 
always, from tlte da^vn of their space age, they kept alive the tradi- 
tion of our sun being especially sacred. Not to be visited. An out-of- 
bounds slu*ine to the great founder. 

“OK, since last century they’ve been able to detect our radio and 
TV transmissions. Fifteen years ago, the first coffins begin arriving. 
And we stack the coffins in a junkyard! 

“Pretty blasphemous, huh? Maybe they don’t exactly believe tmy 
longer in our sun flaring up — or at least the wised-up ones don't — 
but we’re committing sacrilege against the spirit which inspired 
their society!" 

Wiry haven’t we detected any electromagnetic noise from them? 
Maybe their civilization doesn’t leak much noise. Maybe they only 
use tight-beam signals. 

“If we wreck that starship of theirs,” is my view, “then we had bet- 
ter be ready to build a space navy t o pati'ol our fringes. All tire nearby 
star systems might be full of aliens incensed at us.” 

GUESS A PSYCHOLOGIST COULD SAY THAT THERE’S A 
certain mutual/o//e about a small crew who ai'e isolated 
together for long periods of time. Either you all get on 
together or you go nuts. And a charismatic peisonality 
can swing things. 

The idea of more vessels full of angry monsters arriv- 
ing does not appeal to Carl in the least. Liz likes the idea 
of a sliglrtly exiranded fleet of Ferryman ships collect- 
ing incomiirg coftins tmd fenying them closer to tire Sun 
for disposal hr its incinerator. Or maybe just; redirecting 
them more accurately aird tidily, in clusters, witlr warn- 
ing beacons attached. 

We’re all still gutted about the destruction of Serenity, 
which breeds a gut desire for revenge. Ram tire starship! 
Kill the moirsters! It’s this response which Marco distrusts, now that 
he’s had time to tirink about it. Wlrcn did warfare ever solve anything? 
How could we possibly afford to build aird run a huge navy which 
would be doing sweet nothing nrost of tire tinre (or even all of the tune)? 

We shan’t invoh'e Mars in our deliberations. Nonrura-san wouldn’t 



see things the way we see thenr, out here in the front line. 

We’ve gyroed Ferryman. We’ve rotated it on its axis. We’ve 
maxed the magnetism whic’h holds the coffins. We’ve progranrnred 
tire superfusion for pulse after pulse to chairge course. We’re black- 
ing out briefly again aird again, ignoring the nranufacturer’s stress tol- 
erances and nature’s own constraints in regard to our bodies. We’re 
aching with bruises. We’re really suffering. We’ll be black and blue. No 
cracked ribs yet, thanks be. Wlren we boastr'd to those miners about 
maneuverability, little did we think. Even so. it’ll be touch and go. 

Not touch in fire sense of us being very near the starship when it 
passes. Not now we shan’t be. Touch in the sense of ‘Will we have 
achieved a perfect sun-course soon enough?’ The aliens are bound to 
detect us. (Aren’t they?) Surely they’ll have instruments to capture 
and magnify and replay images of our hears(*-ship aiming toward the 
Sun. Out here we’re very far from the Sun — but let our good inten- 
tions be obvious! 

“Starship’s on radar,” groans Carl “Fi\t: thousand kucks, four- 
eight, four-sbc — ’’ 

Mai’co pulses us again and we black out briefly. Groggily I recovei- 
vision like a battered boxer. 

“Sun-target, spot on — ’’ 

At last. At last. “Three-two, three thousand, two-eight — ” 

Our closest mutual distance w’ill be about one-four. 

“Ready for reverse thrust — " 

That’s when our strained ship might tear apart. 

We’ll laimch the coffins at t wo-thousand, so the aliens will have 
time to see what we’re doing. 

“Two-two — ” 

The crushing squeeze. Sparkling stars ca\ orting. Blackness. 

Liz moans at broken ribs. Marco’s left, eye has a hemorrhage. Bloofi 
trickles from my nose. Such a headache. I feel as if an iridium miner 
has beaten me up. 

But our two hundred torpedo-coffins have flown true — towaici 
the far-off Sun. Far truer than ever they flew before. 

As we limp back toward Phobos tlrere’s bitter resentment in tlie 
squirts from SpaceAdmin. Odium and opprobrium. We coast along at 
nowhere near max — not wishing to strain the ship, but nor do we 
caie to arrive anywhere too soon. 

Inward bound, the twice-slowed starship is still a week away 
from Earth. 

We’re purple witli bruises. Liz's ribs have been boimd up satisfac- 
torily. The blood is slowly clearing from Marco’s eye. When Marco 
squirted Mars about my inspiration, he backed me up a hundred per- 
cent. We’re never so united as now. 

AND IT happens! IT ISN’T ANY PRANK OF CARL’S WHEN HE CALLS US 
deliriously to the control room. To play a joke at such a time would 
be sick. 

It’s tme news. The starship has lit its anti-matter torch or some 
thing. It’s accelerating. It’s veering from an Earthward course. It’s 
going to head out of our system — I oward some other star wliere the 
descendants of the Coffin Makere must also live. 

No communications come from the staisliip. I suppose we’re taboo. 

Yet they have analyzed what I did. Tliey imderstood my non-verbal 
message. They know tliat now we will cany out our task appropriately. 

Such joy, thi'oughout Sunspace. Such applause. Altliough I ache all 
over — and in my heart for lost fmnily and friends — my name rever- 
berates. Norma Notridge, I excel you, I exceed you. 

CARL’S VOICE COMES OVER COM A FEW DAYS later. 

“Coops, Sondra’s coffins have reached th<? Sun — ’’ 

It’s rnonths too soon for that. 

“My God, the Moon’s reporting huge solar flares a million 
klicks high ..." 

Timeless moments pass. 

“Just joking,” he adds. I rather think that owiFenipnan fleet should 
be renamed the Sondra Squadron. □ 
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The economist fled Helsinki to seek peace in a clumpanzee’s soul. There could be no refuge, 
however, from the vengeance of Imperial Industrie. 
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AEiLY Kelly gazed out at the view beyond the form- 

dable wads. “We’re safe here from the animals?” 

“I imagine so. Those walls are high and tliere are guard 
canines. Wirehounds, I believe.” 

“Good.” She smiled in a way that he knew implied a 
secret was about to emerge. “I really urged you to come 
here to get you away from Helsinki.” 

“Not to study chimpanzees?” 



“Oh, that might be useful — or better still, fun,” 
she said with wifely nonchalance. “My main consid- 
eration was that if you had stayed in Helsinki you 
might be dead.” 

He stopped looking at the striking scenery. She 
was serious. “You think they would. . . ?" 

“They could, which is a better guide to action 
than trying to guess woulds." 

“I see.” He didn’t, but he had learned to trust her 
judgment in matters of the world. “You think Imper- 
ial Industrie would. . . ?” 

“Knock you off for undermining their case? Sure. 
But they’d be careful." 



“But the case is over. Settled.” 

He liad made a successful sociometric prediction of 
political and econonuc trends in central Europe. His 
reputation was powerful enough to cause a fall in cer- 
tain product markets. Economics increasingly resenv 
bled fashion: Commodities racheted like hemlines. 

Imperial Industrie had lost considerably — a for- 
tune, even for a world-wrapping corporation. They 
had accused him of manipulating the markets, but 
he had in all honesty merely tried to test his new 
model of sociohistory. His reputation among econo- 
metric circles was enough to circulate the predic- 
tions. Imperial Industrie, he thought, was simply 
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being childish. Reason would prevail there soon enough. 

“You intend to make more predictions, don’t you?” she asked. 
“Well, once I get some better parameter fixes — ” 

“There. Then they can lose again. Imperial doesn’t like losing.” 
“You exaggerate." He dismissed the subject viith a wave of his hand. 
Then too, he thought, perhaps he did need a vacation. To be on a 
rough, natural world — he had forgotten, in the years buried in 
Helsinki, how vivid wild things could be. Greens and yellows leaped 
out, after decades amid steel and glitter. 

Here the sky yawned impossibly deep, unmarked by the graffiti of 
aircraft, wholly alive to the flapping wonder of birds. Blufts and ridges 
looked like they had been shaped hastily with a putty knife. Beyond 
the station walls he could see a sole tree thrashed by an angry wind. 
Its topknot finally blew off in a pocket of wind, fluttering and fraying 
over somber flats like a fragmenting bird. Distant, eroded mesas had 
yellow streaks down their shanks which, as they met the forest, 
turned a burnt orange tinge that suggested the rot of rust. Across the 
valley, where the chimps ranged, lay a dusky canopy hidden behind 
low gray clouds and raked by winds. A thin, cold rain fell there and 
Leon wondered what it was like to cower beneath the sheets of mois- 
ture, without hope of shelter or warmth. Perhaps Helsinki’s utter pre- 
dictability was better, but he wondered, breathing in the tangy air. 

He pointed to the distant forest. “We’re going there?" He liked this 
fresh place, though the jungle was foreboding. It had been a long time 
since he had even worked with his hands, alongside his faffier, back 
on the farm. 

“Don’t start judging.” 

“I’m anticipating.” 

She griimed. “You always have a longer word for it, no matter 
what I say." 

“The treks look a little, well — touristy.” 

“Of course. We’re tourists.” 

The land here rose up into peaks as sharp as tom tut. In the thick 
trees beyond, mist broke on gray smooth rocks. Even here, high up 
the slope of an imposing ridge, ffie Excursion Station was hemmed 
in by slimy, thick-barked trees standing in deep drifts of dead, dark 
leaves. With rotting logs half buried in the wet layers, the air swarmed 
so close it was like breathing damp opium. 

Kelly stood, her drink finished. “Let’s go in, socialize.” 

He followed dutifully and right away knew it was a mistake. Most 
of the indoor stim-party crowd was dressed in rugged safari-style 
gear. They were ruddy folk, faces flushed with excitement or perhaps 
just enhancers. Leon waved away the bubbleglass-bearing waiter; 
he disliked the way it dulled his wits. Still, he smiled and tried to 
make small talk. 

This turned out to be not merely small, but microscopic. ‘Where are 
you from? Oh, Helsinki — what’s it like? We’re from (fill in tl\e city) 
— have you ever heard of it?’ Of course he had not 
Most were Primitivists, drawn by the unique experience available 
here. It seemed to him that every third word in their conversation 
was natural or vital, delivered like a mantra 
“What a relief, to be away from straight lines,” a thin man said. 
‘TJm, how so?” Leon said, trying to seem interested. 

“Well, of course straight lines don’t exist in nature. They have to be 
put there by humans." He sighed. “I love to be free of straightness!" 

Leon instantly thought of pine needles; strata of metamorphic rock; 
the inside edge of a half-moon; spider-woven silk strands; the line 
along the top of a breaking ocean wave; crystal patterns; white quartz 
lines on granite slabs; the far horizon of a vast calm lake; the legs of 
birds; spikes of cactus; the arrow dive of a raptor, trunks of young, 
fast-growing trees; wisps of high wind-blown clouds; ice cracks; the 
two sides of the V of migrating birds; icicles. 

“Not so,” he said, but no more. 

His habit of laconic implication was trampled in the headlong talk, 
of course; the enhancers were taking hold. They all chattered on, 
excited by the prospect of immersing themselves in the lives of the 
creatures roaming ffie valleys below. He listened, not commenting, 
intrigued. Some wanted to share the world view of herd animals, oth- 
ers of hunters, some of birds. They spoke as though they were enter- 



ing some athletic event, and that was not his view at all. Still, he 
stayed silent. 

He finally escaped with Kelly into the small park beside the Excur- 
sion Station, designed to make guests familiar with local conditions 
before their treks or immersions. There were whole kraals of domes- 
tic stock. The unique assets, the genetically altered and enhanced 
animals, were nowhere near, of course. 

He stopped and stared at the kraals and thought again about socio- 
history. His mind kept diving at it from many angles. He had learned 
to just stand aside and let his thoughts run. 

H nimals. Was there a clue here? Despite millennia of 
trying, humans had domesticated, few animals. To be 
domesticated, wild beasts had to have an entire suite of 
traits. Most had to be herd animals, with instinctive sub- 
mission patterns which humans could co-opt 'They had to 
be placid; herds that bolt at a strange sound and can’t tol- 
erate intruders are hard to keep. Finally, they had to be 
willing to breed in captivity. Most humans didn’t want to 
court and copulate under tire watchful gaze of others, and 
neither did most animals. 

So here there were sheep and goats and cows, slightly 
adapted by biotechnology but otherwise imremarkable. 
Except for the chimps. They were unique artifacts of this 
preservation deep in the rugged laboratory of central Africa 
A wirehound came sniffing, checking them out. muttering an unin- 
telligible apology. “Interesting,” he remarked to Kelly, “that Primi- 
tivists still want to be protected from the wild, by the domesticated." 
“Well, of course. This fellow is big.” 

“Not sentimental about the natural state? We were once just 
another type of large mammal.” 

“The natural state might be a pleasant place to visit, but ..." 
“Right, wouldn’t want to live there. Still, I want to try the chimps.” 
“What? An immersion?” Her eyebrows lifted in mild alarm. 

“As long as we’re here, why not?" 

“I don’t. . . well. I’ll think about it” 

“You can bail out at any time, they say.” 

She nodded, pursed her lips. “Urn." 

“We’ll feel at home — the way chimps do.” 

“You believe everything you read in a brochure?” 

“I did some research. It’s a well-developed tech.” 

Her lips had a skeptical tilt. “Um." 

He knew by now better than to press her. Let time do his work. 
The canine, quite large and alert, snuffled at his hand and slurred, 
“Goood naaaght, suuur.” He stroked it In its eyes he saw a kinship, 
an instant rapport that he did not need to think about For one who 
dwelled in his head so much, this was a welcome rub of reality. 

Significant evidence, he thought. We have a deep past together. 
Perhaps that was why he wanted to immerse in a chimp. To go far 
back, peering beyond the vexing state of being human. 

“We’re certainly closely related, yes," Expert Specialist Ruben 
said. He was a big man, tarmed and muscular and casually corrfident 
He was botlr a safari guide and immersion specialist, with a biology 
background. He did research using immersion techniques, but keep- 
ing the Station going soaked up most of his time, he said. “Chimp-rid- 
ing is tlie best immersion available.” 

Leon looked skeptical. Pan troglodytes had hands with thumbs, 
the same number of teeth as humans, no tails, but he had never felt 
great empathy for them, seen behind bars in a zoo. 

Ruben waved a big hand at the landscape below the Station. “We 
hope to make them more useful. We haven’t tried training them much, 
beyond research purposes. Remember, they’re supposed to be kept 
wild. The original UN grant stipulated that” 

“Tbll me about your research,” Leon said. In his experience, no sci- 
entist ever passed up a chance to sing his own song. He was right 
They had taken human DNA and chimp DNA — Ruben said, wax- 
ing enthusiastically on — then unzipped the double helix strands in 
both. Linking one human strand wiffi a chimp strand made a hybrid. 
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Where the strands complemented, the two then tightly boimd in a 
partial, new double helix. Where they differed, bonding between the 
strands was weak, intermittent, with whole sections flapping free. 

Then they spun the watery solutions in a centrifuge, so the weak 
sections ripped apart Closely linked DNA was 98.2 percent of the 
total. Chimps were startlingly like humans. Less than 2 percent dif- 
ferent — yet they lived in forests and invented notliing. 

The ^ical difference between individual people’s DNA was a 10th 
of apercentage point, Ruben said. Roughly, then, chimps were twenty 
times more different from humans than particular people differed 
among themselves — genetically. But genes were like levers, sup- 
porting vast weights by pivoting about a small fulcrum. 

“But we don’t ccrm from them. We parted company, genetically, sbc 
million years ago.” 

“Do they think like us?” Leon asked. 

“Best way to tell is an immersion,” Ruben said. “Very best way.” 

He smiled invitingly, and Leon wondered if Ruben got a commis- 
sion on immersions. His sales pitch was subtle, shaped for an acad- 
emic’s interest — but still a sales pitch. 

Ruben had already made the vast stores of data on chimp move- 
ments, population dynamics, and behaviors available to Leon. It was 
a rich source and with some math modeling might be fertile ground 
for a simple description, using a truncated version of sociohistory. 

“Describing the life Wstory of a species mathematically is one 
thing,” Kelly said. “But living in it ... ” 

“Come now,” Leon said. Even though he knew the entire Excur- 
sion Station was geared to sell the guests safaris and immersions, he 
was intrigued. ‘I need a change,’ you said. ‘Get out of stuffy old 
Helsinki,’ you said.” 

Ruben said warmly, “It’s completely safe.” 

Kelly smiled at Leon tolerantly. “Oh, all right” 

He spent mornings studying the chimp data banks. The mathe- 
matician in him pondered how to represent their dynamics with a 
trimmed-down sociohistory. The marble of fate rattling down a 
cracked slope. So many paths, variables. ... 

In the afternoons they took several treks. Kelly did not like the dust 
and heat and they saw few animals. “What self-respecting beast 
would want to be seen with tliese over-dressed Priraitivists?” she 
said. Tlie others could never stop talking; that kept the animals away. 

He liked the atmosphere and relaxed into it as his mind kept on 
working. He thought about this as he stood on the sweeping veranda, 
drinking pungent fruit juice as he watched a sunset. Kelly stood 
beside him silently. Raw Africa made it clear that the Earth was an 
energy funnel, he thought. At the bottom of the gravitational well. 
Earth captured for use barely a tenth of a percent of the sunlight that 
fell. Nature built organic molecules with a star’s energy. In turn, plants 
were prey for animals, who could harvest roughly a tenth of the 
plant’s stored energy. Grazers were themselves prey to meat-eaters, 
who could use about a tenth of the flesh-stored energy. So, he esti- 
mated, only about one part in a hundred thousand of a star’s lancing 
energy wound up in the predators. 

Wasteful! Yet nowhere Irad a more efficient engine evolved. Wliy 
not? Predators were invariably more intelligent than their prey, and 
they sat atop a pyramid of very steep slopes. Omnivores had a simi- 
lar balancing act. Out of that rugged lanckcape had come humanity. 

That fact had to matter greatly in any sociohistoiy. 'The chimps, 
then, were essential to finding the ancient keys to the human psyche. 

Kelly said, “I hope immersion isn’t, well, so hot and sticky.” 

“Remember, you’ll see the world throu^ different eyes.” 

She snorted. “Just so I can come back whenever I want and have 
a nice hot bath.” 

“Compartments"? Kelly shied back. “They look more like caskets." 

“They have to be snug, Madam.” 

ExSpec Ruben smiled amiably — which, Leon sensed, proba- 
bly meant he wasn’t feeling amiable at all. Their conversation had 
been friendly, the staff here was respectful of the noted Dr, 
Mattick, but, after all, basically he and Kelly were just more 



tourists. Paying for a bit of primitive fun, all couched in proper 
scholarly terms, but — tourists. 

“You’re kept in fixed status, all body systems running slow but nor- 
mal,” the ExSpec said, popping out the padded networks for inspec- 
tion. He ran tluough the controls, emergency procedures, safeguards. 
“Looks comfortable enough,” Kelly observed begrudgingly. 

“Come on,” Leon chided. “You promised we would do it" 

“You’ll be meshed into our systems at all times,” Ruben said. 
“Even your data library?” Leon asked. 

“Sure thing.” 

The team of ExSpecs booted them into the stasis compartments 
with deft, sure efficiency. Tabs, pressors, m^netic pickups plated 
onto his skull to pick up thoughts directly. The very latest tech. 
“Ready? Feeling good?” Ruben asked with his professional smile. 
Leon was not feeling good (as opposed to feeling well) and he real- 
ized part of it was this ExSpec. He had always distrusted bland, 
assured people. Something about this one bothered him, but he could 
not say why. Oh well; Kelly was probably right He needed a vacation. 
Wliat better way to get out of yourself? 

“Good, yes. Ready, yes.” 

HE suspension TECH SUPPRESSED NEUROMUSCULAR 
H responses. The customer lay dormant, only his mind 
H engaged with the chimp. 

H Magnetic webs capped over his cerebrum. Through 
H electromagnetic inductance they interwove into layers of 
H the brain. They routed signals along tiny thread-paths, sup- 
H pressing many brain functions and blocking physiological 

H processes. All this, so that the massively parallel circuiby 
H of the brain could be inductively linked out, thought by 
H thought Then it was transmitted to chips embedded in the 
H clump subject Immersion. 

H The technology had ramified throughout the world, 
H quite famously. Tlie ability to distantly manage minds had 
WM myriad uses. 'Ihe suspension tech, however, found its own 
odd applications. 

In certain European classes, women were wedded, then suspended 
for all but a few hours of the day. Their wealthy husbands awoke 
them from freezeframe states only for social and sexual purposes. 
For more than a half century, the wives experienced a heady whirl- 
wind of places, friends, parties, vacations, passionate hours — but 
their total accumulated time was only a few years. Their husbands 
died in what seemed to the wives like short order indeed. 'They left 
a wealthy widow of perhaps thirty. Such women were highly sought, 
and not only for their money. They were uniquely sophisticated, sea- 
soned by a long “marriage.” Often, these widows returned the favor, 
wedding freezeframe husbands whom they revived for similar uses. 

All this Leon had taken with tlie sophisticated veneer he had cul- 
tivated in Helsinki. So he thought his immersion would be comfort- 
able, interesting, the stuff of stim-party talk. 

He had thought that he would in some sense visit another, sim- 
pler, mind. 

He did not expect to be swallowed whole. 

A GOOD DAY. Plenty of grubs to eat in a big moist log. Dig them 
out with my nails, fresh tangy sharp crunchy. 

Biggest, he shoves me aside. Scoops out plenty rich grubs. Grunts. 
Glowers. 

My belly rumbles. I back off and eye Biggest. He’s got pinched-up 
face so I loiow not to fool with him. 

I walk away, I squat down. Get some picking from a fern. She finds 
some fleas, cracks them in her teeth. 

Biggest rolls the log around some to knock a few grubs loose, fin- 
ishes up. He’s strong. Ferns watch him. Over by the trees a bunch of 
ferns chatter, suck their teeth. Everybody’s sleepy now in early after- 
noon, lying in the shade. Biggest, thou^, he waves at me and Hun- 
ker and off we go. 

Patrol. Strut tall, step out proud. I like it fine. Better than hump- 
ing, even. 
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Down past the creek and along to where the hoof smells are. That’s 
tl\e shallow spot. We cross and go into the trees sniff-sniffing and 
there are two Strangers. 

They don’t see us yet. We move smooth, quiet. Biggest picks up a 
branch and we do too. Hunker is sniffing to see who these Strangers 
are aiid he points off to the hill. Just like I thought, they’re Hillies. Tlie 
woret Smell bad. 

Hillies come onto our turf. Make trouble. We make it back. 

We spread out Biggest, he grunts and they hear him. I’m already 
moving, branch held up. I can run pretty far without going all-four. 
Tlie Strangers ciy out, big-eyed, We go fast and then we’re on them. 

They have no branches. We hit them aitd kick and they grab at us. 
They are tall and quick. Biggest slams one to tlie ground. I hit that one 
so Biggest knows real well I’m witli him. Hammer hard, I do. Then I 
go quick to help Hunker. 

His Stranger has taken his branch away. I club the Stranger. He 
sprawls. I whack him good and Hunker jumps on him and it is 
wonderful. 

The Stranger tries to get up and I kick him solid. Hunker grabs 
back Ills branch and liits again and again with me helping hai-d. 

Biggest, his Stranger gets up and starts to run. Biggest whacks his 
ass with the branch, roaring and laughing. 

Me, I got my skill. Special. I pick up rocks. I'm the best thrower, bet- 
ter than Biggest even. 

Rocks are for Strangers. My buddies, them I’ll scrap with, but never 
use rocks. Strangers, though, tliey deserve to get rocks in the face. I 
love to bust a Stranger that way. 

I throw one clean and smooth and catch the Stranger on the leg. 
He stumbles and I smack him good with a sharp-edged rock, in the 
back. He runs fast then and I can see he’s bleeding. Stranger leaves 
drops in the dust. 

Biggest laughs and slaps me and I know I’m in good vrith him. 

Hunker is clubbing his Stranger. Biggest takes my club and Joins 
in. The blood all over the Stranger sings warm in my nose and IJump 
up and dovm on him. We keep at it like that a long time. Not worried 
about the otlier Stranger coming back. Strangers are brave sometime 
but they know when they have lost. 

The Stranger stops moving. I give him one more kick. 

No reaction. Dead maybe. 

We scream and dance and holler out our Joy, 

^ EON SHOOK HIS HEAD TO CLEAR IT. THAT HELPED A LTITLE. 
H “You were that big one?” Kelly asked. “1 was the female, 

H over by the trees.” 

H “Sorry, I couldn’t tell.” 

H “It was . . . different, wasn’t it?” 

H He laughed drily. “Murder usually is.” 

H “When you went off witli the, well, leader — ” 

H “My chimp thinks of him as ‘Biggest.’ We killed 

H another chimp.” 

H They were in the plush reception room of the immer- 

H sion facility. Leon stood and felt the world tilt a little and 
H then right itself “I think I’ll stick to historical research 
for a while.” 

■■■i Kelly smiled sheepishly. “I ... I rather liked it” 

He tliought a moment, blinked. “So did I,” he said, surprising himself. 

“Not the murder — ” 

“No, of course not. But . . . the feel.” 

She grinned. “Can’t get tliat in Helsinki, Professor.” 

He spent two days coasting through cool lattices of data in 
the formidable Station library. It was well-equipped and allowed inter- 
faces with several senses. He patrolled through cool, digital 
labyrinths. 

In the vector spaces portrayed on huge screens, the research data 
was covered with thick, bull^ protocols and scabs of security pre- 
cautions. All were easily broken or averted, of course, but the chimlQ' 
abstracts, reports, summaries, and crudely processed statistics still 
resisted easy interpretation. Occasionally some facets of chimp 



behavior were carefully hidden away in appendices and sidebar 
notes, as though the biologists in the lonely outpost were embar- 
rassed by it. Some was embarrassing: mating behavior, especially. 
How could he use this? 

He navigated tluough the S-D maze and cobbled together his ideas. 
Could he follow a strategy of analogy? 

Chimps shared nearly all their genes with humans, so chimp dynam- 
ics should be a simpler version of human dynamics. Could he tlien 
analyze chimp troop interactions as a reduced case of sociohistory? 

At sunset of the next day he sat with Kelly watching blood red 
shafts spike through orange-tinged clouds. Africa was gaudy beyond 
good taste and he liked it. The food was tangy, too. His stomach rum- 
bled in anticipation of dinner. 

He remarked to Kelly, “It’s tempting, using chimps to build a sort 
of toy model of sociohistory." 

“But you have doubts.” 

“They’re like us in ... only they have, well, uh ... ” 

“Base, animalistic ways?" She smirked, then kissed him. “My prud- 
ish Leon.” 

“We have our share of beastly behaviors, I know. But we’re a lot 
smarter, too.” 

Her eyelids dipped in a manner he knew by now suggested polite 
doubt. “They live intensely, you’ll have to give tliem that.” 

“Maybe we’re smarter than we need to be anyway?” 

“Wliat?” This surprised her. 

“I’ve been reading up on evolution. Plainly, the human brain was 
an evolutionary overshoot — far more capable tlian a competent 
hunter-gatherer needed. To get the better of animals, it would have 
been enough to master fire and simple stone tools. Such talents alone 
would have made people the lords of creation, removing selection 
pressure to change. Instead, all evidence from the brain itself said 
that change accelerated. The human cerebral cortex added mass, 
stacking new circuitry atop older wiring. That mass spread over the 
lesser areas like a thick new skin.” 

“Considering the state of the world. I’d say we need all the brains 
we can get,” she said skeptically. 

“From that layer came musicians and engineers, saints and 
savants,” he finished with a flourish. One of Kellys’ best points was 
her willingness to sit still while he waxed professorially long-winded, 
even on vacation. “And all this evolutionary selection happened in 
just a few million years.” 

Kelly snorted prettily. “Look at it from the woman’s point of view. It 
happened, despite putting mothers in desperate danger in childbirth.” 
“Uh, how?” 

“From those huge baby heads. Tliey’re hard to get out. We women 
are still paying the price for your brains — and for ours.” 

He chuckled. She always had a sj)ecial spin on a subject that made 
him see it fresh. “Then why was it selected for, back then?” 

Kelly smiled enigmatically. “Maybe men and women alike found 
intelligence sexy in each other.” 

“Really?” 

Her sly smile. “How about us?” 

“Have you ever watched very many 3-D stars? They don’t feature 
brains, my dear.” 

“Remember the animals we saw in the Madrid Senso-Zoo? The mat- 
ing exhibit? It could be tliat for early humans, brains were like pea- 
cock tails, or moose horns — display items, to attract the femiles. 
Runaway sexual selection.” 

“I see, an overplayed hand of otlierwise perfectly good cards.” He 
laughed. “So being smart is just a bright ornament.” 

“Works for me,” she said, giving him a wink. 

He watched the sunset turn to glowering, ominous crimson, oddly 
happy. Sheets of light worked across the sky {imong curious, layered 
clouds. “Ummm. . . ” Kelly mmmured. 

“Yes?" 

“Maybe this is a way to use the research the ExSpecs are doing, too. 
Learn who we were — and therefore who mi are.” 

“Intellectually, it’s a jump. In social ways, though, the gap could 
be less.” 
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Kelly looked skeptical. “You think chimps are only a bit further 
back in a social sense?" 

“Ummm. I wonder if in logarithmic time we might scale from 
chimps to us, now?" 

“A big leap. To do anything you’ll need more experience wth 
them.” She eyed him. “You like immersion, don’t you?” 

“lYell, yes. It’s just ...” 

“What?” 

“That ExSpec Ruben, he keeps pushing immersions — ” 

“That’s his job.” 

“ — and he knew who I was.” 

“So?” She spread her hands and shrugged. 

“You’re normally tlie suspicious one. Why should an ExSpec know 
an obscure mathematician?” 

“He looked you up. Data dumps on incoming guests are standard. 
And in some circles you’re hardly obscure. Plenty of people back in 
Helsinki line up to see you." 

“And some would like to see me dead. Say, you’re supposed to 
be the ever-vigilant one.” He grinned. “Shouldn’t you be encourag- 
ing my caution?" 

“Paranoia isn’t caution. 'Time spent on non-threats subtracts 
from vigilance.” 

By the time they went in for dinner she had talked him into more 
immersions, 



I or DAY IN THE SUN. DUST MAKES ME SNORT. 

That Biggest, he walks by, gets respect right away. Ferns 
I and guys alike, they stick out their hands. 

Biggest touches them, taking time with each, letting 
I them know he is there. The world is all right. 

I reach out to liim too. Makes me feel good. I want to be 
I like Biggest, to be big, be as big as him, be him. 

Ferns don’t give him any trouble. He wants one, slie goes. 
I Hump right away. He’s Biggest 

Most males, they don’t get much respect Ferns don’t 
I want to do with them as much as they do vrith Biggest. 
The little males, they huff and throw sand and all that but 
everybody knows they’re not going to be much. No chance 
they could ever be like Biggest. They don’t like that but 
they are stuck with it 

Me, Tm pretty big. I get respect Some, anyway. 

Ail the guys like stroking. Petting. Grooming. Ferns give it to them 
and they give it back. 

Guys get more though. After it, they’re not so gruff. 

I’m sitting getting groomed and all of a sudden I smell something. I 
don’t like it. I jump up, cry out Biggest, he takes notice. Smells it too. 

Strangers. Everybody starts hugging each other. Strong 
smell, plenty of it. Lots of Strangers. The wind says they are near, 
getting nearer. 

They come running down on us from the ridge. Looking for ferns, 
looking for trouble. 

I run for my rocks. I always have some handy. I fling one at them, 
miss. 'Then they are in among us. It’s hard to hit them, they go so fast. 

Four Strangers, they grab two ferns. Drag them away. 

Everybody howling, crying. Dust everywhere. 

I throw rocks. Biggest leads the guys against the Strangers. 

They turn and run off. Just like that. Got the two ferns though and 
that’s bad. 



Biggest mad. He pushes around some of the guys, makes noise. He 
not looking so good now, he let the Strangers in. 

Those Strangers bad. We all hunker down, groom each other, pet, 
make nice sounds. 

Biggest, he come by, slap some of the ferns. Hump some. Make 
sure everybody know he’s still Biggest. 

He don’t slap me. He know better than to try. I growl at him when 
he come close and he pretend not to hear. 

Maybe he not so Big any more, I’m thinking. 



He stayed with it this time. After the first crisis, when the 



Stranger chimps came running through, he sat and let himself get 
groomed for a long time. It really did calm lum. 

Him? Who was he? 

This time he could fully sense the chimp mind. Not below him — 
that was an evolutionary metaphor — but around liim. A swarming 
scattershot of senses, thoughts, fragments like leaves blowing by him 
in a wind. 

And the wind was emotion. Blustering gales, howling and whipping 
in gusts, raining thoughts like soft hammer blows. 

These chimps thought poorly, in the sense that he could get only 
shards, like human musings chopped by a nervous editor. But chimps 
felt intensely. 

Of course, he thought — and he could think, nestled in the hard 
kernel of lumself, wrapped in the chimp mind. Emotions told it what 
lo do, without thinking. Quick reactions demanded that. Stwng 
feeling amplified subtle clues into strong imperatives. Blunt ordos 
firm Mother Evolution. 

He saw now that the belief that high order mental experiences like 
emotion were unique to people was . , . simply conceited. These 
chimps shared much of the human world view. A theory of chimp 
sociohistory could be valuable. 

He gingerly separated himself from the dense, pressing chimp 
mind. He wondered if the cliinrp knew he was here. Yes, it did — 
dimly. But somehow this did not bother the clump. He integrated it 
into his blurred, blunt world. Leon was somewhat like an emotion, 
just one of many fluttering by and staying a while, then wafting away. 

Could he be more than tliat? He tried getting the chimp to lift its 
right arm — and it was like lead. He struggled for a while that way 
with no success. Then he realized his error. He could not overpower 
this chimp, not as a kernel in a much larger mind. 

He tlrouglrt about this as the clump groomed a female, picking care- 
fully through coarse hair. The strands smelled good, the air was 
sweet, the sun stroked him vrith blades of generous warmth . . .. 

Emotion. Chimps didn’t follow instructions because that simply 
lay beyond tlrem. They could not understand directions in the human 
sense. Emotions — those they knew. He had to be an emotion, not a 
little general giving orders. 

He sat for a while simply being this chimp. He learned — or rather, 
he felt. The troop groomed and scavenged food, males eyeing the 
perimeter, females keeping close to the young. A lazy calm 
descended over him, carrying him effortlessly through wamt 
moments of the day. Not since he was a boy had he felt anything like 
this. A slow, graceful easing, as though there were no time at all, 
only slices of eternity. 

In this mood, he could concentrate on a simple movement — rais- 
ing an arm, scratching — and create the desire to do it. His chimp 
responded. To make it happen, he had to feel his way toward a goal. 
Sail before tlie emotion wind. 

Catching a sweet scent on the air, Leon thought about what food 
that might signal. His chimp meandered upwind, sniffed, discarded 
tlte clue as uninteresting. Leon could now smell the reason why: fruit, 
true, sweet, yes — but inedible for a chimp. 

Good. He was learning. And he was integrating himself into the 
deep recesses of this chimp-mind. 

Watching the troop, he decided to name the prominent chimps, to 
keep them straight: Agile tlie quick one, Sheelah the sexy one, Grub- 
ber the hungry one . . .. But what was his own name? His he dubbed 
Ipan. Not very original, but that was its main characteristic, I as Pan 
troglodytes. 

Grubber found some bulb-shaped fruit and the others drifted over 
to scavenge. The hard fruit smelled a little too young (how did he 
know that?) but some ate it anyw^. 

And which of these was Kelly? 'Ihey had asked to be immersed in 
the same troop, so one of these — he forced himself to count, tliough 
somehow the exercise was like moving heavy weights in his mind — 
these twenty-two was her. How could he tell? He ambled over to sev- 
eral females who were using sharp-edged stones to cut leaves from 
branches. They tied the strands together so they could cany food. 

Leon peered into their faces. Mild interest, a few hands held out for 
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stroking, an invitation to groom. No glint of recognition in their eyes. 

He watched a big fern, Sheelah, carefully wash sand-covered fruit 
in a creek. The troop followed suit; Sheelah was a leader of sorts, a 
female lieutenant to Biggest 

She ate with relish, looked around. There was grain growing 
nearby, past maturity, ripe tan kernels already scattered in the sandy 
soil. Concentrating, Leon could tell from the faint bouquet that this 
was a delicacy. A few chimps squatted and picked grains from the 
sand, slow work. Sheelah did the same, and then stopped, gazing off 
at the creek. Time passed, insects buzzed. After a wMe she scooped 
up sand and kernels and walked to the brook’s edge. She tossed it all 
in. The sand sank, the kernels floated. She skimmed them off and 
gulped them down, grinning widely. 

An impressive trick. The other chimps did not pick up on her ker- 
neUkimming method. Fruit washing was conceptually easier, he sup- 
posed, since the chimp could keep the fhut the whole time. Kemel- 
skimming demanded throwing away the food first, then rescuing it 

— a harder mental jump. 

He thought about her and in response Ipan sauntered over her way. 
He peered into Sheelah’s eyes — and she winked at him. Kelly! He 
wrapped hairy arms around her in a burst of sweaty love. 

URE ANIMAL LOVE,” SHE SAID OVER DINNER. “REFRESHING.” 
Leon nodded. “I like being there, living that way.” 

“I can smell so much more." 

“Fruit tastes differently when they bite into it.” He held 
up a purple bulb, sliced into it, forked it into his mouth. “To 
me, this is almost unbearably sweet. To Ipan, it’s pleasant, 
a little peppery. I suppose chimps have been selected for 
a sweet tooth. It gets them more fast calories.” 

“I can’t think of a more thorough vacation. Not just get- 
ting away from home, but getting away from your species." 
He eyed the fruit “And they’re so, so... ” 

“Homy?” 

“Insatiable.” 

“You didn’t seem to mind.” 

“My chimp, Ipan? I bail out when he gets into his hump-them- 
all mood.” 

She eyed him. “Really?” 

“Don’t you bail out?” 

“Yes, but I don’t expect men to be like women." 

“Oh?” he said stiffly. 

“I’ve been reading in the ExSpec’s research library, while you toy 
with chimp social movements. Women invest heavily in their chil- 
dren. Men can use two strategies — parental investment, plus ‘sow 
the oats’.” She lifted an eyebrow. “Both must have been selected for 
in our evolution, because they’re both conrraon.” 

“Not with me.” 

Tb his surprise, she laughed. “I’m talking in general. My point is: the 
chimps are much more promiscuous than we are. The males run 
everything. 'They help out the females who are carrying tlieir chil- 
dren, I gather, but then they shop around elsewhere all tire time.” 

Leon switched into his professional mode; it was decidedly more 
comfortable, when dealing with such issues. “As the specialists say, 
they are pursuing a mixed reproductive strategy.” 

“How polite." 

“Polite plus precise.” 

Of course, he couldn’t really be sure Kelly bailed out of Sheelah 
when a male came by for a quick one. (They were always quick, too 

— thirty seconds or less.) Could she exit the chimp mind that quickly? 
He required a few moments to extricate himself. Of course, if she 
saw the male coming, guessed Iris intentions , . . 

He was surprised at himself. What role did jealousy have when they 
were inhabiting other bodies? Did the usu^ moral code make any 
sense? Yet to talk this over with her was . . . embarrassing. 

He was still the country boy, like it or not 

Ruefully he concentrated on his meal of local “roamer-fleisch,” 
which turned out to be an earthy, dark meat in a stew of tangy veg- 
etables. He ate heartily and in response to Kelly’s rather obviously 




amused silence said, “I’d point out that chimps understood com- 
merce, too. Food for sex, betrayal of the leader for sex, spare my 
child for sex, grooming for sex, just about anything for sex." 

“It does seem to be their socid currency. Short and decidedly not 
sweet. Just quick lunges, strong sensations, then boom — it’s over.” 
He nodded. “The males need it, the females use it” 

“Ummm, you’ve been taking notes.” 

“If I’m going to model chimps as a sort of simplified people, 
then I must.” 

“Model chimps?” came the assured tones of ExSpec Ruben. 
“They’re not model citizens, if that’s what you mean.” He gave them 
a sunny smile and Leon guessed this was more of the obligatory 
friendliness of this place. 

Leon smiled mechanically. “I’m trying to find the variables that 
could describe chimp behavior.” 

"You should spend a lot of time with them,” Ruben said, sitting at 
the table and holding up a finger to a waiter for a drink. “’They’re 
subtle creatures." 

“I agree,” said Kelly. “Do you ride them very much?” 

“Some, but most of our research is done differently now." Ruben’s 
mouth twisted ruefully. “Statistical models, that sort of thing. I got this 
touring idea started, using the immersion tech we had developed ear- 
lier, to make money for the project. Otherwise, we’d have had to close.” 
"I’m happy to contribute,” Leon said. 

“Admit it — you like it,” Kelly said, amused. 

“Well, yes. It’s ... different” 

“And good for tire staid Professor Mattick to get out of his shell," 
she said. 

Ruben beamed. “Be sure you don’t take chances out there. Some 
of our customers think they’re superchimps or something.” 

Kelly’s eyes flickered. “What danger is there? Our bodies are in 
slowtime, back here.” 

Ruben said, “You’re strongly linked. A big shock to a chimp can 
drive a back-shock in your own neurological systems." 

“What sort of shock?” Leon asked. 

“Death, msyor ii\jury.” 

“In that case,” Kelly said to Leon, “I really do not think you should 
immerse.” 

Leon felt irked. “Come on! I’m on vacation, not in prison.” 

“Any threat to you — ” 

“Just a minute ago you were rhapsodizing al)OUt how good for me 
it was.” 

“You’re too important to — " 

“There’s really very little danger," Ruben came in smoothly. 
“Chimps don’t die suddenly, usually.” 

“And I can bail out when I see danger coming," Leon added. 

“But loiU you? I think you’re getting a taste for adventure.” 

She was right, but he wasn’t going to concede the point. If he 
wanted a little escape from his humdrum mathematician’s routine, so 
much the better. “I like being out of Helsinki’s endless corridors.” 
Ruben gave Kelly a confident smile. “And we haven’t lost a 
tourist yet.” 

“How about research staff?” she shot back. 

“Well, tliat was a most unusual — ” 

“What happened?” 

“A chimp fell off a ledge. 'The human operator couldn’t bail out in 
time and she came out of it paralyzed. The shock of experiencing 
death through immersion is known from otlier incidents to prove 
fatal. But we have systems in place to short circuit — ” 

“What else?” she persisted. 

“Well, there was one difficult episode. In the early days, when we 
had simple wire fences.” The ExSpec shifted uneasily. “Some preda- 
tors got in.” 

“What sort of predators?” 

“A primate pack hunter, Camopapio grandis. We call them 
raboons, genetically derived in an experiment two decades ago. They 
took baboon DNA — ” 

“How did they get in?” Kelly insisted. 

“They’re somewhat like a wild hog, with hooves that double as dig- 



gers. Carnivores, though. They smelled game — our corralled ani- 
mals. Dug under the fences.” 

Kelly eyed the high, solid walls. “These are adequate?” 

“Certainly. They’re from a genetic experiment. Someone tried to 
make apredator by raising the earlier baboon stock up onto two legs.” 
Kelly said diyly, “Evolutionary gambling.” 

Ruben didn’t catch the edge in her voice. “Like most bipedal preda- 
tors, the forelimbs are shortened and tlie head carries forward, bal- 
anced by a thick tail they use for signalling to each other. They prey 
on the biggest herd animals, the gigantelope — another experiment 
— and eat only tlie richest meat” 

“Why attack humans, then?” she asked. 

“They take targets of opportunity, too. Chimps, even. When they got 
into the compound, they went for adult humans, not children — a 
very selective strategy." 

Kelly shivered. “You look at all this very . . . objectively." 

“I’m a biologist” 

“1 never knew it could be so interesting,” Leon said to defuse her 
apprehension. 

Ruben beamed. “Not as involving as higher mathematics. I’m sure.” 
Kelly’s mouth twisted with wry skepticism. “Do you mind if guests 
carry weapons inside the compound?” 



E HAD A GLIMMERING OF AN IDEA ABOUT THE CHIMPS, A WAY 
I to use their behaviors in building a simple toy model of 
I sociohistory. He might be able to use the statistics of 
I chimp troop movements, the ups and downs of their shift- 
I ingfortimes. 

He talked it over witli Kelly and she nodded, but beneath 
I it she seemed worried. Since Ruben’s remark she was 
always tut-tutting about safety. He renunded her that she 
had earlier urged him to do more immersions. “This is a 
I vacation, remember?" he said more than once. 

Her amused sidewise glances told him that she also 
J didn’t buy his talk about the toy modeling. She thought he 
* Just liked romping in the woo^. “A country boy at heart,” 
she chuckled. 

So the next morning he skipped a planned trek to view the vast 
gigantelope herds. He went immediately went to the immersion 
chambers and slipped under. To get some solid work done, he told 
himself. 



hollow trunk boomed like a drum and all the foraging party rushed 
forward to beat it too, grinning wildly at the noise. Ipan joined in and 
Leon felt the burst of joy, seethed in it. 

Later, coming on a waterfall after a heavy rain, they seized vines 
and swung among trees — out over the foaming water, screeching 
with joy as they performed twists and leaps from vine to vine. Like 
children in a new playground. Leon got Ipan to make impossible 
moves, wild tumbles and dives, propelling him forward witli abandon 
— to the astonislunent of the otlier chimps. 

They were violent in their sudden, peevish moments — in hustling 
available females, in working out their perpetual dominance hierar- 
chy, and especially in hunting. A successful hunt brought enormous 
excitement — hugging, kissing, pats. As the troop descended to feed 
the forest rang with barks, screeches, hoots, and pants. Leon joined 
the tumult, sang, danced with Sheelah/Kelly. 

In some matters he had to restrain his feelings. Rats they ate head 
first. Larger game they smashed against rocks. They devoured the 
brains first, a steaming delicacy. Leon gulped — metaphorically, but 
with Ipan echoing the impulse — and watched, screening his reluc- 
tance. Ipan had to eat, after all. 

At the scent of predators, he felt Ipan’s hair stand on end. Another, 
tangy bouquet made Ipan’s mouth water. He gave no mercy to food, 
even if it was still walking. Evolution in action; tliose chimps who 
had showed mercy in the past ate less and left fewer descendants. 
'Those weren’t represented herd" any more. 

For all its excesses, he found the chimps’ behavior hauntingly 
familiar. Males gathered often for combat, for pitching rocks, for 
blood sports, to work out their hierarchy. Females networked and 
formed alliances. 'There were trades of favors for loyalty, alliances, 
kinship bonds, turf wars, threats and displays, protection rackets, a 
hunger for “respect,” scheming subordinates, revenge — a social 
world erqoyed by many people that history had judged “great” Much 
like an Emperor’s court, in fact. 

Did people long to strip away their clothing and conventions, burst- 
ing forth as chimps? 

Leon felt a flush of revulsion, so strong Ipan shook and fidgeted. 
Humanity’s lot had to be different not this primitive horror. 

He could use tliis, certainly, as a test bed for a full theory. Learn 
from our nearest genetic neighbors. Then humankind would be self- 
knowing, captains of themselves. He would build in the imperatives 
of tlie chimps, but go far beyond — to true, deep sociohistory. 



'THE CHIMPS SLEPT IN TREES AND SPENT PLENTY OF TIME GROOMING 
each other. For the lucky groomer a tick or louse was a treat With 
enough, they could get high on some peppery-tasting alkaloid. He 
suspected the careful stroking and combing of his hair by Kelly w'as 
a behavior selected because it improved chimp hygiene. It certainly 
calmed Ipan, also. 

'Then it struck him: Chimps groomed rather than vocalizing. Only 
in crises and when agitated did they call and cry, mostly about breed- 
ing, feeding, or self-defense. 'They were like people who could not 
release themselves through the comfort of talk. 

And they needed comfort. 'The core of their social life resembled 
human societies under stress — in tyrannies, in prisons, in city gangs. 
Nature red in tooth and claw, yet strikingly like troubled people. 

But there were “civilized” behaviors here, too. Friendships, grief, 
sharing, buddies-in-arms who hunted and guarded turf together. 'Their 
old got wrinkled, bald, and toothless, yet were still cared for. 

Their instinctive knowledge was prodigious. They knew how to 
make a bed of leaves as dusk fell, high up in trees. 'They could climb 
with grasping feet. 'They felt, cried, mourned — without being able 
to parse these into neat grammatical packages, so the emotions could 
be managed, subdued. Instead, emotions drove tliem. 

Hunger was the strongest. 'They found and ate leaves, fruit, insects, 
even fair-sized animals. 'They loved caterpillars. 

Each moment, each small enlightenment, sank him deeper into 
Ipan. He began to sense the subtle nooks and crannies of tlie chimp 
mind. Slowly, he gained more cooperative control. 

That morning a female found a big tree and began banging it. 'The 



“1 DON’T SEE IT,” KELLY SAID AT DINNER. 

“But they’re so much like us!” He put down his spoon. “We’re a 
brainy chimp — that’s a valuable insight. We can probably train them 
to work for us, do housekeeping.” 

“I wouldn’t have them messing up my house.” 

Adult humans weighed little more than chimps, but were far 
weaker. A chimp could lift five times more than a well-conditioned 
man. Human brains were three or four times more massive than a 
chimp’s. A human baby a few months old already had a brain larger 
than a grown chimp. People had different brain architecture, as well. 

But was that the whole story? Give chimps bigger brains and 
speech, ease off on the testosterone, saddle tliem with more inhibi- 
tions, spruce them up with a shave and a haircut, teach them to stand 
securely on hind legs — and you had deluxe model chimps that 
would look and act rather human. 'They might pass in a crowd with- 
out attracting notice. 

Leon said curtly, “Look, my point is that they’re close enough to us 
to make a sociohistory model work.” 

“To make anybody believe that, you’ll have to show that they’re 
intelligent enough to have intricate interactions.” 

“What about their foraging, their hunting?" he persisted, 

“Ruben says they couldn’t even be trained to do work around this 
Excursion Station.” 

“I’ll show you what I mean. Let’s master their methods together.” 
“What method?” 

“'The basic one. Getting enough to eat.” 

She bit into a steak of a meaty local grazer, suitably processed and 
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“fat-flensed for tl\e fastidious urban palate,” as the brochure had it, 
Chewing with unusual ferocity, she eyed liim. “You’re on. Anything a 
chimp can do, I can do better.” 

ELLY WAVED AT HIM FROM WITHIN SHEELAH. LET THE CON- 
test begm. 

The troop was foraging. He let Ipan meander and did not 
try to harness the emotional ripples that lapped througli 
the clump mind. He had gotten better at it, but at a sudden 
smell or sound he could lose his grip. And guiding the 
blunt chimp mind through anything complicated was like 
moving a puppet witli rubber strings. 

Sheelah/Kelly waved and signed to him. This way. 

They had worked out a code of a few hundred words, 
using Anger and facial gestures, and their chimps seemed 
to go along with these fairly well. Chimps had a rough lan- 
guage, mixing grunts and shrugs and Anger displays. These 
conveyed immediate meanings, but not in the usual sense 
of sentences. Mostly they just set up associations. 

Ti'ee,fniit, go. Kelly sent Tliey ambled their clumps over to a clump 
of promising spindly tnmks, but the bjuk was too slick to climb. 

The rest of the troop had not even bothered. They have forest 
smarts we lack, Leon thought ruefully. 

What there? he signed to Sheelah/Kelly. 

Chimps ambled up to mounds, gave them the once-over, and 
reached out to brush aside some mud, revealing a tiny tumiel. Ter- 
mites, Kelly signed. 

Leon analyzed tlie situation as chimps drifted in. Nobody seemed 
in much of a hurry. Sheelah winked at him and waddled over to a dis- 
tant mound. 

Apparently termites worked outside at night, then blocked tlie 
entrances at dawn. Leon let his chimp shuffle over to a large tan 
mound, but he was riding it so well now that the chimp’s responses 
were weak. Leon/Ipan looked for cracks, knobs, slight hollows — 
and yet when he brushed away some mud, found nothing. Other 
chimps readily unmasked tunnels. Had they memorized the hundred 
or more tunnels in each mound? 

He finally uncovered one. Ipan, was no help. Leon could control, but 
that blocked up the wellsprings of deep knowledge within the chimp. 

The chimps deftly tore off twigs or grass stalks near their mounds. 
Leon carefully followed their lead. His twigs and grass didn’t work. 
The first lot was too pliant, and when he tried to work them into a 
twisting tunnel, they collapsed and buckled. He switched to stiffer 
ones, but those caught on tire tunnel walls, or snapped off. From Ipan 
came little help. Leon had managed him a bit too well. 

He was getting embarrassed. Even tire younger chinrps had no trou- 
ble picking Just the right stems or sticks. Leon watched a chimp 
nearby drop a stick that seemed to work. He then picked it up when 
the chimp moved on. He felt welling up from Ipair a blunt anxiety, 
mixing frustration and hunger. He could taste tire anticipation of lus- 
cious, juicy temrites. 

He set to work, plucking the emotional strings of Ipan. This job 
went even worse. Vague thoughts drifted up from Ipan, but Leon was 
in control of the muscles now, aird that was the bad part. 

He quickly found that tire stick had to be stuck in about ten cen- 
tinreters, turning his wrist to navigate it down the twisty channel. 
Then he had to gently vibrate it. ThrougIr Ipan he sensed that this 
was to attract temrites to bite into tire stick. 

At first he did it too long and when he drew the stick out it was half 
gone. Termites had bitten cleanly tlrrough it So he had to search out 
anotlrer stick and that made Ipan’s stomach growl. 

The other chimps were through termite-snacking while Leon was 
still fumbling for Iris first taste. The nuances irked him. He pulied tire 
stick out too fast, not turrring it enough to ease it past tire tunnel’s 
curves, Time and ag^ he fetched forth the stick, only to find that he 
had scraped tire luscious termites off on the wails. Their bites punc- 
tured his stick, until it was so shredded he had to get another. The ter- 
mites were dining better than he. 

He finally caught tire knack, a fluid slow twist of the wrist, grace- 



fully extracting termites, clinging Uke bvurrps. Ipan licked them off 
eagerly. Leon liked tire morsels, filtered through chimp taste buds. 

Not many, tirough. Others of the troop were watching his skimpy 
harvest, heads tilted in curiosity, and he felt humiliated. 

The hell loith this, he thought. 

He nrade Ipair turn and walk into the woods. Ipan resisted, drag- 
ging his feet. Leon found a thick limb, snapped it off to canning size, 
and went back to tire mound. 

No more fooling with sticks. He whacked the mound solidly. Five 
more and he had punched a big hole. Escaping termites he scooped 
up by the delicious handful. 

So much for subtlety! he wanted to shout. He tried writing a note 
for her in the dust but it was hard, forcing tire letters out tlirougli liis sud- 
denly awkward hands. Clrimps could handle a stick to fetch forth gmbs, 
but marking a surface was somehow not a ready talent. He gave up. 

Sheelah/Kelly came into view, proudly carrying a reed swarming 
witlr white-bellied termites. These were the best, a chinrp gourmet 
delicacy. I better, she signed. 

He made Ipan shrug and signed, I got more. 

So it was a draw. 

Later Kelly reported to him that among tire troop he was known 
now as Big Stick. The name pleased him iirmrensely. 

AT DINNER HE FELT ELATED, EXHAUSTED, AND NOT IN THE MOOD FOR 
conversation. Being a chimp seemed to supj)ress his speech cen- 
ters. It took some effort to ask ExSpec Ruben about immersion 
technology. Usually he accepted the routine techno-miracles, 
but understanding chimps meant understanding how he expe- 
rienced them. 

‘The immersion hardware puts you in the middle of a chimp’s pos- 
terior cingulate gyrus,” Ruben said over dessert. “Just ‘gyrus’ for 
short That’s the brain’s center for mediating emotions and express- 
ing them througlr action.” 

“The brain?” Kelly asked. “What about ours. ’ 

Ruben shrugged. “Same general layout Chimps’ are smaller, with- 
out a big cerebrum.” 

Leon leaned forward, ignoring his steaming cup of Kaf. “This 
‘gyms’, it doesn’t give direct motor control?" 

“No, we tried that It disorients the chimp so much, when you leave, 
it can’t get itself back together,” 

“So we’re more subtle,” Kelly said. 

“We have to be. In chimp males, the pilot light is always on in neu- 
rons tiiat control action and aggression — ” 

‘That’s why they’re more violence-prone?" she asked. 

“We think so. It parallels structures in our own brains.” 

“Really? Men’s neurons?” Kelly looked doubtful. 

“Human males have higher actiNity levels in their temporal limbic 
systems, deeper down in the brain — evolutionarily older stmctures.” 
“So why not put me into tiiat level?” Leon asked. 

“We place the inmiersion chips into tlie gyrus area because we can 
reach it from the top, surgically. Tlie temporal limbic is way far down, 
impossible to implant a chip and net” 

Kelly frowned. “So chimp males — ” 

“Are harder to control. Professor Mattick here is running his chimp 
from the back seat, so to speak.” 

“Wliereas Kelly is running hers from a control center that, for 
female dumps, is more central?” Leon peen-d into the distance. “I 
was handicapped!" 

Kelly grinned. “You have to play the hand you’re dealt.” 

“It’s not fair." 

“Big Stick, biology is destiny.” 

The TROOP CAME UPON ROTTING FRUIT. FEVERED EXCITEMENT RAN 
tlirough them. 

llie smell was repugnant and enticing at the same time and at first 
he did not understand why. The dumps rushed to tlie over-ripe bulbs 
of blue and sickly green, popping open the skins, sucking out tiie juice. 

Tentatively, Leon tried one. The hit was immediate. A warm feel- 
ing of well-being kindled up in him. Of course — tlie fruity esters had 
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converted into — alcohol! The chimps were quite deliberately setting 
about getting drunk. 

He “let” lus chimp follow suit. He hadn’t much choice in the matter. 

Ipan grunted and thrashed his arms whenever Leon tried to turn 
him away from die teardrop fruit. And after a while, Leon didn’t want 
to turn away either. He gave himself up to a good, solid dnmk. He had 
been worrying a lot lately, agitated in his chimp, and . . . tliis was com- 
pletely natural, wasn’t it? 

Then a pack of raboons appeared, and he lost control of Ipan. 



HEY COME FAST. RUNNING TWO-LEGS, NO SOUND. TlIEffi TAILS 
H twitch, talking to each other. 

H Five circle left. They cut off Esa. 

H Biggest tliunder at them. Hunker runs to nearest and it 
H spikes him with its fore-puncher. 

H I throw rocks. Hit one. It yelps and scurries back. But oth- 
H ers lake its place. 1 tluow again and they come and the dust 

H and yowling are thick and the otliers of them have Esa 'They 

H cut her with their* punch-claws. Kick her with sharp hooves 
H 'fhree of them carry her off. 

H Our ferns run, afraid. We warriors stay. 

H We figlit them. Slirieking, thr owing, biting when they get 

H close. But we cannot reach Esa. 

H Then tliey go. Fast, running on their two hoofed legs. 
Furling their tails in victory. Taunting us. 

We feel bad. Esa was old and we loved her. 

Ferns come back, nerv'ous. We groom ourselves and know that the 
two-legs are eating Esa somewhere. 

Biggest come by, try to pat me. I snarl. 

He Biggest! This tiling he should have stopped. 

His eyes get big and he slap me. I slap back at him. He slanr into 
me. We roll aroimd in dust. Biting, yowling. Biggest strong, strong 
and pound my head on ground. 

Other warriors, Uiey watch us, not join in. 

He beat me. I hurt. I go away. 

Biggest starts calming down the waiiiors. Ferns come by and pay 
their respects to Biggest. Touch him, groom him, feel liim the way he 
likes. He mounts tluee of them real quick. He feeling Biggest all rigliL 

Me, I lick myself. Sheelah come groom me. After a while I feel bet- 
ter. Already forgotten Esa 

I not forget Biggest beat me though. In front of everybody. Now I 
hurt, Biggest get grooming. 

He let them come and take Esa He Biggest, he should stop tlrem. 

Some day I be all over him. On his back. 

Some day I be Bigger. 



“WHEN DID YOU BAIL OUT?” KELLY ASKED. 

“After Biggest stopped pounding on me . . . uli, on Ipan.” 

'They were relaxing in brilliant sun beside a swimming pool. Tire 
heady smells of tire forest seemed to awaken in Leon tire urge to be 
down there again, in the valleys of dust and blood. He trembled, took 
a deep breath. 'Tire fighting had been so involving he hadn’t wanted 
to leave, despite the pain. Inmreision had a hypnotic quality. 

“I know how you feel,” she said. “It’s easy to totally identify with 
them. I left Sheelah when those raboons came close. Pretty scary.” 

“Wliy did anybody develop tlrem?” 

“Plans for using raboons as game, to hunt, Ruben said. Sometlring 
new and challenging.” 

''Hunting? Business rvill exploit any throwback prinritivism to — ” 
He had been about to launch into a little lecture on how far humanity 
had come, when he realized that he didn’t believe it any more. “Um.” 

“You’ve always thought of people as cerebral. No sociohistory 
could work if it didn’t take into account our animal selves." 

“Our worst sins are all our own, I fear.” He had not expected that 
his experiences here would shake Irinr so. This was sobering. 

“Not at aU.” Kelly gave him a lofty look. “I've been reading some of 
the Station background data on our room computer. Genocide occurs 
in wolves and chimps alike. Murder is widespread. Ducks and orang- 
utans rape. Even ants have organized warfare and slave raids. 



Chimps have at least as good a chance of being murdered as do 
humans, Ruben says. Of all the hallowed human hallmarks — speech, 
art, tecluiology, and the rest — the one which comes most obviously 
from animal ancestore was genocide.” 

“You’ve been learning from Ruben.” 

“It was a good way to keep an eye on him.” 

“Better to be suspicious dian sorry?” 

“Of course," she said blandly. “Can’t let Africa soften our brains.” 
“Well, luckily, even if we are super-chimps, throughout human soci- 
ety, communication blurs distinctions between Us and Tliem.” 

“So?” 

“That blunts die deep impulse to genocide.” 

She laughed again, this time rather to his annoyance. “You haven’t 
imderstood history very well. Smaller groups still kill each other off 
v\ith great relish. In Bosnia, during the reign of Omar the Impaler — " 
“I concede, there are small scale tragedies by the dozens. But on 
the scale where sociohistory might work, averaging over populations 
of many millions — ” 

“Wliat makes you so sure numbers are any protection?” she asked 
pointedly. 

“Well — widiout further work, I have nodiing to say.” 

She smiled. “How uncharacteristic." 

“Until I have a real, working theory.” 

“One that can allow for widespread genocide?” 

He saw her point then. “You’re saying I really need this ‘animal 
nature’ part of humans.” 

“I’m Jifraid so. ‘Civilized man’ is a contradiction in terms. Schem- 
ing, plots, Sheelah grabbing more meat for her young, Ipan wanting 
to do in Biggest — those things happen in fancy urban nations. 
They’re Just better disguised." 

“I don’t follow." 

“People use their intelligence to liide motives. Consider ExSpec 
Ruben. He made a comment about your working on a ‘theory of his- 
tory’ tire other evening.” 

“So?” 

“Who told him you were?” 

“I don't think I — all, you tliink he’s checking up on us?" 

“He already knows.” 

“We’re Just tourists here.” 

She graced him with an unreadable smOe. “I do love your endless, 
naive way of seeing tlie world.” 

Later, he couldn’t decide whether she had meant that as a com- 
pliment. 

Ruben in\tted him to try a combat-sport the Station offered, 
and Leon accepted. It was an enhanced swordplay using levitation 
through electrostatic lifters. Leon was slow and inept Using his own 
body against Ruben’s swift moves made him long for tiie sureness and 
grace of Ipan. 

Ruben always opened with a traditional posture: one foot forwar d, 
liis prod-sword making little circles in the air. Leon poked tluough 
Ruben’s defense sometimes, but usually spent all liis lifter energy 
eluding Ruben’s thrusts. He did not ei\joy it nearly as much as Ruben. 
The dry African air seemed to steal energy from him, too, whereas 
Ilian reveled in it 

He did learn bits and pieces about chimps from Ruben, and from 
trolling t lirough the vast Station library. The man seemed a bit uneasy 
when L(!on probed the data arrays, as though Ruben somehow 
owned tlrem and any reader was a thief. Or at least that was what 
Leon took to be the origin of the unease. 

He had never thought about aninrals very much, though he had 
grown up among them on the farm. Yet he came to feel tlrat they, too, 
had to be understood. 

Catching siglit of itself in a miiTor, a dog sees the image as another 
dog. So did cats, fish, or bii*ds. After a while tliey get used to the Irarm- 
less image, silent and smell-free, but they did not see it as themselves. 
Human cliildren had to be about two years old to do better. 
Chimps took a few days to figure out that they were looking at 
themselves. Then they preened before it shamelessly, studied their 
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backs, and generally tried to see themselves differently, even putting 
leaves on their heads like hats and laughing at the result 
So they could do something other animals could not — get outside 
themselves, and look back. 

They plainly lived in a world charged vrith echoes and reminis- 
cences. Their dominance hierarchy was a frozen record of past coer- 
cion. They remembered termite mounds, trees to drum, useful spots 
where large water-sponge leaves fell, or grain matured. 

AH this fed into the toy model he had begun building in his notes — 
a chimp sociohistoiy. It used their movements, rivalries, hierarchies, 
patterns of eating, and mating and dying. Territory, resources, and 
troop competition for them. He found a way to factor into his equa- 
tions the biological baggage of dark behaviors. Even the worst, like 
delight in torture and ea^ exterminations of other species for short 
term gain. All these the chimps had. Just like today’s newspaper. 

R t a dance that evening he watched the crowd with 
fresh vision. 

Flirting was practice mating. He could see it in the 
sparkle of eyes, the rhythms of the dance. The warm 
breeze wafting up from fte valley brought smells of dust, 
rot, life. An animal restlessness moved in the room. 

He quite liked dancing and Kelly was a lush companion 
tonight Yet he could not stop his mind from sifting, ana- 
lyzing, taking the world before him ^art into mechanisms. 

The nonverbal template humans used for attract/ 
approach strategies apparently descended from a shared 
mammalian heritage, Kelly had pointed out He thought of 
that, watdiing the crowd at the bar. 

A woman crosses a crowded room, hips swaying, eyes 
resting momentarily on a likely man, then coyly looking away just as 
she apparently notices his regard, A standard opening move: Notice me. 

The second is / am iiarmless. A hand placed palm-up on a table or 
knee. A shoulder shrug, derived from an ancient vertebrate reflex, 
signifying helplessness. Combine that with a tilted head, which dis- 
plays the vulnerability of the neck. These commonly appeared when 
two people drawn to each other have their first conversation — all 
quite unconsciously. 

Such moves and gestures are subcortical, emerging far below in a 
swamp of primordial circuitry... which had survived until now, 
because it worked. 

Did such forces shape history more than trade balances, 
alliances, treaties? He looked at his own kind and tried to see it 
through chimp eyes. 

Though human females matured earlier, they did not go on to 
acquire coarse body hair, bony eye ridges, deep voices, or tough skin. 
Males did. And women everywhere strove to stay young-looking. Cos- 
metics makers freely admitted their basic role: We don't sell prod- 
nets; we sell hope. 

Competition for mates was incessant. Male chimps sometimes 
took turns \vith females in estrus. They had huge testicles, implying 
that reproductive advantage had come to those males who produced 
enough to overwhelm their rivals’ contributions. Human males had 
proportionally smaller testicles. 

But humans got tlieir revenge where it mattered. Of all primates, 
humaits had the largest penises. 

All primates had separated out as species many millions of years 
ago. In DNA-measured time, chimps lay six million years from 
humans. He mentioned to Kelly that only four percent of mammals 
formed pair bonds, were monogamous, Primates rated a bit higher, 
but not much. Birds were much better at it. 

She sniffed. “Don’t let all this biology go to your head.” 

“Oh no, I won’t let it get that far,” 

“You mean it belongs in lower places?” 

“Madam, you’ll have to be the judge of that” 

“Ah, you and your single-entendre humor.” 

Later that evening, with her, he had ample opportunity to reflect 
upon the truth that, while it was not always great to be human, it was 
tremendous fim being a mammal. 



They spent a ust day immersed in their chimps, sunning them- 
selves beside a gushing stream. The plane would pick them up early 
the next morning; Helsinki waited. They packed and entered the 
immersion capsule and sank into a last reveri(\ Sun, sweet air, the las- 
situde of the primitive . . . 

Until Biggest started to mount Sheelah. 

Leon/Ipan sat up, his head foggy. Sheelah was shrieking at Biggest. 
She slapped him. 

Biggest had mounted Sheelah before. Kelly had bailed out, her 
mind returning to her body in tlie capsule. 

Something was different now. Ipan hurried over and signed to 
Sheelah, who was throwing pebbles at Biggest. What? 

She moved her hands rapidly, signing No go. 

She could not bail out Something was wrong back at the capsule. 
He could go back himself, tell them. 

Leon made the little mental flip that would bail him out. 

Nothing happened. 

He tried again. Sheelah threw dust and pebbles, backing away from 
Biggest. Nothing. 

No time to think. He stepped between Sheelah and Biggest. 

The massive chimp frowned. Here was Ipan, buddy Ipan, getting 
in the way. Denying him a fern. Biggest seemed to have forgotten tlie 
challenge and beating of the day before. 

First he tried bellowing, eyes big and white. Then Biggest shook his 
arms, fists balled. 

Leon made his chimp stand still. It took every calming impulse he 
could muster. 

Biggest swung lus fist like a club. 

Ipan ducked. Biggest missed. 

Leon was having trouble controlling Ipan, who wanted to flee. 
Sheets of fear shot up through the chimp mind, hot yellows in tlie 
blue-black depths. 

Biggest charged forward, slamming Ipan back. Leon felt the jolt, a 
stabbing pain in his chest He toppled backward. Hit hard. 

Biggest yowled his triumph. Waved his arms at the sky. 

Biggest would get on top, he saw. Beat him again. 

Suddenly he felt a deep, raw hatred. 

From that red seethe he felt his grip on Ipan tighten. He was riding 
both with and within tlie chimp, feeling its raw red fear, overrunning 
that with an iron rage. Ipan’s own wrath fed back into Leon. The two 
formed a concert, anger building as if reflected from hard walls. 

He might not be the same kind of primate, but he knew Ipan. Nei- 
ther of tliem was going to get beaten again. And Biggest was not going 
to get Sheelah/Kelly. 

He rolled to the side. Biggest hit the ground where he had been. 

Ipan leaped up and kicked Biggest. Hard, in the ribs. Once, twice. 
Then in the head. 

Whoops, cries, dust, pebbles — Sheelah was still bombarding them 
both. Ipan shivered with boiling energy and backed away. 

Biggest shook his dusty head. Then he curhri and rolled easily up 
to his feet, full of muscular grace, face a constricted mask. The 
chimp’s eyes widened, showing white and red. 

Ipan yearned to run. Only Leon’s rage held liim in place. 

But it was a static balance of forces. Ipan blinked as Biggest shuf- 
fled warily forward, the big chimp’s caution a tribute to the damage 
Ipan had inflicted. 

1 need S07ne advantage, Leon thought, looking around. He could 
call for allies. Hunker paced nervously nearby. 

Something told Leon that would be a losing strategy. Hunker was 
still a lieutenant to Biggest. Sheelah was too small to make a decisive 
difference. He looked at tlie other chimps, all chattering anxiously — 
and decided. He picked up a rock. 

Biggest grunted in surprise. Chimps didn’t use rocks against each 
other. Rocks were only for repelling invaders. He was violating a 
social code. 

Biggest yelled, waved to the others, pounded the ground, huffed 
angrily. Then he charged. 

Leon threw the rock hard. It hit Biggest in the chest, knocked 
him down. 
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Biggest came up fast, madder than before. Ipan scurried back, 
wanting desperately to run. Leon felt control slipping from him — and 
saw another rock. Suitable size, two paces back. He let Ipan turn to 
flee, then stopped and looked at the stone. Ipan didn’t want to hold 
it Panic ran Uvough him. 

Leon poured lus rage into the chimp, forced the long arms down. 
Hands grabbed at the stone, fumbled, got it Sheer anger made Ipan 
turn to face Biggest, who was thundering after him. To Leon, Ipan’s 
arm came up in achingly slow motion. He leaned heavily into the 
pitch. The rock smacked Biggest in the face. 

Biggest staggered. Blood ran into his eyes. Ipan caught the iron 
scent of it, riding on a prickly stench of outrage. 

Leon made his trembling Ipan stoop do\vn. There were some 
shaped stones nearby, made by the ferns to trim leaves from 
branches. He picked up one with a chipped edge. 

Biggest waved his head, dizzy. 

Ipan glanced at the sober, still faces of his troop. No one had used 
a rock against a troop member, much less Biggest. Rocks were for 
Strangers. 

A long, shocked silence stretched. The chimps stood rooted. 
Biggest grunted and peered in disbelief at the blood that spattered 
into his upturned hand. 

Ipan stepped forward and raised the jagged stone, edge held out- 
ward. Crude, but a cutting edge. 

Biggest flared his nostrils and came at Ipan. Ipan swept the rock 
through the air, barely missing Biggest’s jaw. 

Biggest’s eyes widened. He huffed and puffed, threw dust, howled. 
Ipan simply stood with the rock and held his ground. Biggest kept up 
Yas anger-display for a long while, but he did not attack. 

The troop watched with intense interest. Sheelah came and stood 
beside Ipan. It would have been against protocols for a female to take 
part in male dominance rituals. 

Her movement signaled that the confrontation was over. But Hun- 
ker was having none of that. He abruptly howled, pounded the 
ground, and scooted over to Ipan’s side. 

Leon was surprised. With Hunker maybe he could hold the line 
against Biggest He was not fool enough to think that this one stand- 
off would put Biggest to rest There would be other challenges and 
he would have to flght them. Hunker would be a useful ally. 

He realized that he was thinking in the slow, muted logic of Ipan 
himself. He assumed that tlie pursuit of chimp status-markers was a 
given, the great goal of Iris life. 

This revelation startled him. He had known that he was diffusing into 
Ipan’s mind, taking control of some functions from the bottom up, seep- 
ing through the deeply buried, walnut-sized gyrus. It had not occurred 
to him that the chimp would diffuse into him. Were they now married 
to each other in an interlocked web that dispersed mind and self? 

Hunker stood beside him, eyes glaring at the other chimps, chest 
heaving. Ipan felt the same way, madly pinned to the moment Leon 
realized that he would have to do something, break this cycle of dom- 
inance and submission which ruled Ipan at die deep, neurolo^cal level. 

He turned to Sheelah. Get out? he signed. 

No. No. Her chimp face wrinkled with anxiety. 

Leave. He waved toward the trees, pointed to her, then him. 

She spread her hands in a gesture of helplessness. 

It was infuriating. He had so much to say to her and he had to fun- 
nel it through a few hundred signs. He chippered in a high-pitched 
voice, trying vainly to force the chimp lips and palate to do the work 
of shaping words. 

It was no use. He had tried before, idly, but now he wanted to badly 
and none of the equipment worked. It couldn’t Evolution had shaped 
brain and vocal chords in parallel. Chimps groomed, people talked. 

He turned back and realized that he had forgotten entirely about 
the status-setting. Biggest was glowering at him. Hunker stood guard, 
confused at his new leader’s sudden loss of interest in the con- 
frontation — and to gesture at a mere fern, too. 

Leon reared up as tall as he could and waved the stone. This pro- 
duced the desired effect Biggest inched back a bit and the rest of the 
troop edged closer. Leon made Ipan stalk forward boldly. By this time 



it did not take much effort, for Ipan was ei\joying this enormously. 
Biggest retreated. Ferns inched around Biggest and approached Ipaa 
If only I could leave him to the ferns’ delights, Leon thought 
He tried to bail out again. Nothing. The mechanism wasn’t work- 
ing back at the Excursion Station. And something told him that it 
wasn’t going to get fixed. 

He gave the edged stone to Hunker. The chimp seemed surprised 
but took it Leon hoped the symbolism of the gesture would penetrate 
in some fashion because he had no time left to spend on chimp pol- 
itics. Hunker hefted the rock and looked at Ipan. Then he cried in a 
rolling, powerful voice, tones rich in joy and triumph. 

Leon was quite happy to let Hunker distract the troop. He took 
Sheelah by the arm and led her into the trees. No one followed. 

He was relieved. If another chimp had tagged along, it would have 
confirmed liis suspicioirs. Ruben might be keeping track. 

Still, he reminded himself, absence of evidence is not evidence 
of absence. 

IIE HUMANS CAME SWIFTLY, WITH CLATTER AND BOOMS. 

H He and Sheelah had been in the trees a while. At Leon’s 
H urging they had worked their way a few klicks away from 
H the troop. Ipan and Sheelah showed rising anxiety at being 

H separated from their troop. His teeth chattered and eyes 
H jerked anxiously at every suspicious movement This was 

H natural, for isolated chiinps were far more vulnerable. 

H The humans landing did not help. 

H Danger, Leon signed, cupping an ear to indicate the 
H noise of fliers landing nearby. 

H Sheelah signed, Where go? 

H Away. 

H She shook her head vehemently. Stay here. They get us. 
H Tliey would indeed, but not in the sense she meant. Leon 

cut her off curtly, shaking his head. Dange): They had never intended 
to convey complicated ideas with their signs and now he felt bottled 
up, unable to tell her his suspicions. 

Leon made a knife-across-throat gesture. Sheelah frowned. 

He bent dovra and made Ipan take a stick. In soft loam he wrote; 
IMPERIAL INDUSTRIE AGENTS. WANT US DEAD. 

Sheelah looked dumbfounded. Kelly had probably been operating 
under the assumption that the failure to bail out was a temporary error. 
It had lasted too long for that. The landing of people in noisy, intrusive 
fashion confirmed his hunch. No ordinary team would disturb the ani- 
mals so much. And nobody would come after them directly. They 
would fix the inunersion apparatus, where the real problem was. 
THEY KEEP US HERE, KILL US, BLAME ON ANIMALS. 

He had better arguments to back up his case, the slow accumula- 
tion of small details in Ruben’s behavior. That, and the guess that let- 
ting them die in an “accident” while immersed in a chimp was plau- 
sible enough to escape an investigation. 

The humans went about their noisy business. They were enough, 
though, to make his case. Sheelah's eyes narrowed, the big brow 
scowled. Where? she signed. 

He had no sign for so abstract an idea, so he scribbled with the 
stick, AWAY. Indeed, he had no plan. 

I’LL CHECK, she wrote in the dirt She set off toward the noise of 
humans deploying on the valley floor below. 'lb a chimp the din was 
a dreadful clanking irritation. Leon was not going to let her out of his 
sight. He followed her. She waved him back but he shook his head 
and stuck behind her. She gave up and let him follow. 

They stayed in bushes until they could get a view of the landing 
party below. A skirmish line was fonning up a few hundred meters 
away. They were encircling the area where the troop had been. Leon 
squinted. Cliimp eyesight was not good for distance. Humans had 
been hunters once, and one could tell by the eyes alone. 

He thouglit abstractly about the fact that nearly everybody needed 
eye aids by the age of forty. Either civilization was hard on eyes, or 
maybe humans in prehistory had not lived long enough for eye trou- 
ble to rob tliem of game. Either conclusion was sobering. 

The two chimps watched the humans calling to one another and 
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in the middle of them Leon saw Ruben. That confirmed it That and 
that each man and woman carried a weapon. 

Beneati\ liis fear he felt something strong, dark. 

Ipan trembled, watching humans, a strange awe swelling in his 
mind. Humans seemed impossibly tall in the shimmering distance, 
moving with stately, swaying elegance. 

Leon floated above the surge of emotion, fending off its powerful 
effects. Tlie reverence for those distant tall figures came out of the 
chimp’s dim past. 

Tliat surprised him imtil he thouglrt it over. After all, animals were 
reared and taught by adults much smarter and stronger. Most species 
were like chimps, spring-loaded by evolution to work in a dominance 
hierarchy. Awe was adaptive. 

When tliey met lofty humans with overwheln\ing power, able to 
mete out punislunent and rewards — literally life and death — some- 
thing like religious fervor arose in them. Dim, fuzzy, but strong. 

Atop that warm, tropical emotion floated a sense of satisfaction at 
simply being. His chimp was happy to be a chimp, even when seeing 
a being of clearly superior power and thought 
Ironic, Leon tliought. His chimp had just disproved another sup- 
posedly human earmark: their self-congratulatory distinction of being 
the only animal that congratulated itself. 

He Jerked himself out of his abstractions. How human, to ruminate 
even when in mortal danger. 

CANT FIND US ELECTRONICALLY, he scratched in the sand. 
MAYBE RANGE IS SHORT, she wrote. 

RUBEN SABOTAGED LINK, he printed. She bit her lip, nodded. 
Go. We go. he signed. 

Sheelah nodded and they crept quickly away. Ipan was reluctant to 
leave the presence of the revered hunrans, his steps dragging. 

HEY USED CHIMP MODES OF PATROLLING. HE AND KELLY LET 
H their chimps take over, experts at silent movement, care- 
H ful of every twig. Once they had left the humans behind 
H the chimps grew even more cautious, Chimps had few ene- 
H mies but the faint scent of a single predator could change 
H the feel of every moment in the wild. 

H Ipan climbed tall trees and sat for hours surveying 
H open land ahead before venturing forth. He weighed the 
H evidence of pungent droppings, faint prints, bent 
H branches. 

H They angled down the long slope of the valley and kept 

H in the forest. Leon had only glanced at the big color- 
H coded map of the area all guests received and had trou- 
IH ble recalling much of it. Once he recognized one of the 
distant, beak-shaped peaks he got his bearings. Kelly spotted a 
stream snaking down into the main river and tliat gave them further 
help, but still they did not know which way lay the Excursion Sta- 
tion. Or how far. 

That way? Leon signed, pointing over the distant ridge. 

No. That. Kelly insisted. 

Far, not. 

Why? 

The worst part of it all was that they could not talk. He could not 
say clearly that the technology of immersion worked best at reason- 
ably short range, less than a hundred klicks, say. And it made sense 
to keep the subject chimps within easy fUer distance. Certainly Ruben 
and the others had gotten to the troop quickly. 

Is. He persisted. 

Not. She pointed down the valley. Maybe there. 

He could only hope Kelly got the general idea. Their signs were 
scanty and he began to feel a broad, rising irritation. Chimps felt and 
sensed strongly, but they were so limited. 

Ipan expressed this by tossing limbs and stones, banging on tree 
trunks. It didn’t help much. The need to speak was like a pressure he 
could not relieve and Kelly felt it too. Sheelah chippered and grunted 
in frustration. 

Beneath his mind he felt the smoldering presence of Ipan. They 
had never been together this long before and urgency welled up 



between the two canted systems of mind. Their uneasy marriage was 
showing greater strains. 

Sit. Quiet. She did. He cupped a hand to his ear. 

Bad come? 

No. Listen — In frustration Leon pointed to Sheelah herself. 
Blank incomprehension in the chimp’s face. He scribbled in the dust, 
LEARN FROM CHIMPS. Sheelahs mouth opened and she nodded. 

They squatted in the shelter of prickly bushes and listened to the 
sounds of the forest. Scurryings and murmurs came through 
strongly as Leon relaxed his grip on the chimp. Dust hung in 
slanted cathedral light, pouring down from the forest canopy in 
rich yellow shafts. Scents purled up from the forest floor, chemi- 
cal messengers telling Ipan of potential foods, soft loam for rest- 
ing, bark to be chewed. Leon gently lifted Ipan’s head to gaze 
across the valley at tire peaks . . . musing . . . and felt a faint tremor 
of resonance. 

To Ipan the valley came weighted with significance beyond words. 
His troop had imbued it with blimt emotions, attached to clefts where 
a friend fell and died, where the troop found a hoard of fruits, where 
they met and fought two big cats. It was an intricate landscape suf- 
fused with feeling, the clump mechanism of memory. 

Leon faintly urged Ipan to flunk beyond the ridge line and felt in 
response a diffuse anxiety. He bore in on that kernel — and an image 
burst into Ipan’s mind, fringed in fear. A rectangular bulk framed 
against a cool sky. 'Tire Excuision Station. 

There. He pointed for Kelly. 

Ipan had simple, strong, apprehensive memories of the place. His 
troop had been taken there, outfitted with the implants which 
allowed tliem to be ridden, then deposited back in their territory. 

Far. Kelly signed. 

We go? 

Hard. Slow. 

No stay here. They catch. 

Kelly looked as skeptical as a chimp could look, Fight? 

Did she mean fight Ruben here? Or fight once they reached tlie 
Excursion Station? No here. There. 

Kelly frowned but accepted tliis. He had no real plan, only the idea 
that Ruben was ready for chimps out here, and might not be so pre- 
pared for them at the Station, '^ere he and Kelly might gain the ele- 
ment of surprise. How, he had no idea. 

Tliey studied each other, each trying to catch a glinuner of the other 
in an idien face. She stroked his ear lobe, Kelly’s fond calming gesture. 
Sure enougli, it made him tingle. But he could say so little .... The 
moment crystallized for him the hopelessness of flieir situation. 

Ruben plainly was trying to kill Leon and Kelly through Ipan and 
Sheelah. What would become of their own bodies? The shock of 
experiencing death through immersion was known to prove fatal. 
Their bodies would fail from neurological shock, without ever regain- 
ing consciousness. 

He saw a tear run down SheelalVs cheek. She knew how hopeless 
matters were, too. He swept her up in his arms and, looking at the dis- 
tant mountains, was surprised to find tears in his own eyes as well. 

He h.\d not counted on the ri\t:r. Men, animals — these prob- 
lems he had considered. They ventured dowir to the surging waters 
where tlie forest gave the nearest protection and tlie stream broad- 
ened, making the best place to ford. 

But the hearty river that chuckled and frothed down the valley was 
impossible to swim. 

Or rather, for Ipan to swim. Leon had been coaxing his chimp 
onward, carefully pausing when his muscles shook or when he wet 
himself from anxiety. Kelly was having similar trouble and it slowed 
them. A night spent up in high branches soothed both chimps, but 
now at mid-morning afl the stressful symptoms returned, as Ipan put 
one foot into the river. Cool, swift, currents. 

Ipan danced back onto the narrow beach, yelping in dread. 

Go? Kelly/Sheelah signed. 

Leon calmed his chimp and they tried to get it to attempt swim- 
ming. Sheelah displayed only minor anxiety. Leon plumbed the 
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swampy depths of Ipan’s memory and found a duster of distress, 
centered around a dim remembrance of nearly drowning when a 
child. When Sheelah helped him lie fidgeted, then bolted from the 
water again. 

Go! Sheelah waved long arms upstream and downstream and 
shook her head angrily. 

Leon guessed that she had reasonably clear chimp-memories of 
the river, which had no easier crossings than this. He shrugged, lifted 
his hands palm up. 

A big herd of gigantelope grazed nearby and some were crossing 
the river for better grass beyond. They tossed their great heads, as if 
mocking the chimps. The river was not deep but to Ipan it was a w'all. 
Leon, trapped by Ipan’s solid fear, seethed and could do nothing. 

Sheelah paced the shore. She huffed in frustration and looked at the 
sky, squinting. Her head snapped around in surprise. Leon followed 
her gaze. A flier was swooping down the valley, coming this way. 

Ipan beat Sheelah to the shelter of trees, but not by much. Luckily 
die gigantelope herd provided a distraction for tlie flyer. They cow- 
ered in bushes as the machine hummed overhead in a circular search 
pattern. Leon had to quell Ipan’s mounting apprehension by envi- 
sioning scenes of quiet and peace and food while he and Sheelah 
groomed each other. 

The flier finally went away. They would have to minimize their 
exposure on open gi*asslands now. 

They foraged for fruit. His mind revolved uselessly and a sour 
depression settled over him. He was quite neatly caught in a trap, a 
pawn in politics. Worse, Kelly was in it, too. He was no man of action. 
Nor a chimp of action, eitho] he thought dourly. 

As he brought a few over-ripe bunches of fruit back to their bushes 
overlooking the river, he heard cracking noises. He crouched down 
and worked his way uphill and around the splintering sounds. Shee- 
lah was stripping branches from the trees. When he approached she 
waved him on impatiently, a common chimp gesture remarkably like 
a human one, 

She had a dozen thick branches lined up on the ground. She went 
to a nearby spindly tree and peeled bark from it in long strips. The 
noise made Ipan uneasy. Predators would be curious at this unusual 
sound. He scanned the forest for danger. 

Sheelah came over to him, slapped him in the face. She wrote with 
a stick on tlie ground RAFT. 

Leon felt particularly stupid as he pitched in. Of course. Had his 
chimp immersion made him more stupid? Did the effect worsen vrith 
time? Even if he got out of this, would he be tire same? Many ques- 
tions, no answers. He forgot about tliem and worked. 

Tliey lashed branches togetlier with bark, crude but serviceable. 
They found two small fallen trees and used them to anchor the edge 
of the raft. I, Sheelah pointed, and demonstrated pulling tlie I’aft. 

First, a warm-up. Ipan liked sitting on the I'aft in the bushes. Appar- 
ently the chimp could not see the purpose of the raft yet. Ipan 
stretched out on the deck of saplings an(l gazed up into the trees as 
they swished in the warm winds. 

They carried the awkward plane of branches down to the river 
after another mutual grooming session. The sky was filled with birds 
but he could see no fliers. 

They hurried. Ipan was skeptical about stepping onto the raft when 
it was halfw’ay into the water, but Leon called up memories filled witlr 
warm feeling, and this calmed the quick-tiipping heart he could feel 
knocking in the clump veins. 

Ipan sat gingerly on the branches. Sheelah cast off. 

She pushed hard but the river swept them quickly downstream. 
Alarm spurted in Ipait. 

Leon made Ipan close his eyes. That slowed the breaUiing, but anx- 
iety skittered across the chimp mind like heat lightning forking before 
a storm. The raft’s rocking motion actually helped, making Ipan con- 
centrate on his queasy stomach. Once his eyes flew open when a 
floating log smacked into the raft, but the dizzying sight of water all 
around made him squeeze them tight immediately. 

Leon wanted to help her, but he knew from the trii>hammer beat- 
ing of Ipan’s heart that panic hovered near. He could not even see how 



she was doing. He had to sit blind and feel her shoving the raft along. 

She panted noisily, struggling to keep it pointed against the river’s 
tug. Spray splashed onto him. Ipan jerked, yelped, pawed anxiously 
with liis feet, as if to run. 

A sudden lurch. Sheelah’s grunt cut off with a gurgle and he felt the 
raft spin away on rising currents. A sickening spin . . . 

Ipan Jerked clumsily to his feet. Eyes jumped open. 

Swirling water, the raft unsteady. He looked down and the 
branches were coming apart. Panic consumed him. Leon tried to pro- 
mote sootliing images but they blew away before winds of fright 

Sheelah came paddling after the raft but it was picking up speed. 
Leon made Iptm gaze at the far shore but that was all he could do 
before the chimp started yelping and scampering on the raft, trying 
to find a steady place. 

It was no use. The branches broke free of their bindings and chilly 
water swept over the deck. Ipan screamed. He leaped, fell, rolled, 
jumped up again. 

Leon gave up any idea of control. The only hope lay in seizing just 
tlie right moment. The raft split down the middle and his half veered 
heavily to the left Ipan started away from the edge and Leon fed that, 
made the chimp step furtlier. In two bounds he took tire chimp off the 
deck and into the water — toward the far shore. 

Ipan gave way tlien to pure blind panic. Leon let tire legs and arms 
Ihrash — but to each he gave a push at tlie right moment He could 
swim, Ipan couldn’t 

The near-aimless flailing held Ipan’s head out of water most of the 
time. It even gained a little headway. Leon kept focused on the con- 
vulsive movements, ignoring the cold water — and then Sheelah was 
there, her jaws agape. 

She grabbed him by the scruff of the neck and shoved him toward 
shore. Ipan tried to grapple with her, climb up her. Sheelah socked 
him in the jaw. He gasped. She pulled liim toward shore. 

Ipan was stunned. 'ITiis gave Leon a chance to get the legs moving 
in a tlirusting stroke. He worked at it, single-minded among the rush 
and guigle, chest heaving . . . and after a seeming eternity, felt pebbles 
beneath liis feet. Ipan scrambled up onto the rocky beach on liis own. 

He let the chimp slap himself and dance to weum up. Sheelah 
emerged dripping and bedraggled and Ipan swept her up in his thank- 
ful arms. 

ALKING WAS WORK AND iPAN WASN’T HAVING ANY. 

Leon tried to make the chimp cover ground, but 
now they had to ascend difficult gullies, some mossy 
and rough. They stumbled, waded, climbed and 
sometimes just crawled up the slopes of the valley. 
Tlie chimps found animal trails, which helped a bit. 

Ipan stopped often for food or just to gaze idly 
into the distance. Soft thoughts flitted like moths 
through the foggy mind, buoyant on liquid emo- 
tional flows which eddied to their oivn pulse. 

Chimps were not made for extended projects. 
They made slow progress. Night came and they had 
to climb trees, snagging fruit on the way. 

Ipan slept, but Leon did not. Could not. 

Tlieii* lives were just as much at risk here as the chimps’, but the 
shmibering minds he and Kelly attended had always lived this way. 
To the chimps, the forest night seeped through as a quiet rain of infor- 
mation, processed as they slept Tlieir minds keyed vagrant sounds 
to known non-threats, leaving slumber intact. 

Leon did not know the subtle signs of danger and so mistook every 
rustle and riemor in t he branches as danger approacliing on soft feet 
Sleep came against his will. 

In dawn’s first pale glow Leon awoke with a snake beside him. It 
coiled like a green rope around a descending branch, getting itself 
into striking position. It eyed him and Leon tensed. 

Ipan drifted up from his own profound slumber. He saw the snake 
but did not react with a startled jerk, as Leon feared he miglit. 

A long moment passed between them and Ipan blinked just once. 
Tlie snake became utterly motionless and Ipan’s heart quickened but 
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he did not move. Then the snake uncoiled and glided away, and the 
unspoken transaction was done. Ipan was unlikely prey, this green 
snake did not taste good, and chimps were smart enough to be about 
other business. 

When Sheelah awoke they went down to a nearby chuckling 
stream for a drink, scavenging leaves and a few crunchy insects on 
tl\e way. Both chimps nonchalantly peeled away fat black land 
leeches which had attached to them in the night Tlie thick, engorged 
worms sickened Leon, but Ipan pulled them off with the same casu- 
alness Leon would have retying loosened shoe laces, 

Ipan drank and Leon reflected that the chimp felt no need to clean 
himself. Normally Leon showered twice a day, before breakfast and 
before dinner, and felt ill at ease if he sweated, but here he wore the 
sha ggy body comfortably. Had his frequent cleansings been a health 
measure, like the chimps’ grooming? Or a rarified, civilked habit? He 
dimly remembered that as a boy he had gone for days in happy, 
sweaty pleasure, and had disliked baths and showers. Somehow Ipan 
returned him to a simpler sense of self, at ease in the grubby world. 

His comfort did not last long. They sighted raboons uphill. 

Ipan had picked up the scent, but Leon did not have access to the 
part of the chimp brain that made scent-picture associations. He had 
only known that something disturbed Ipan, wrinkling the knobby 
nose. The sight at short range jolted him. 

Thick hindquarters, propelling them in brisk steps. Short forelimbs, 
ending in sharp claws. Their large heads seemed to be mostly teeth, 
sharp and white above slitted, wary eyes. A thick brown pelt covered 
them, growing bushy in the heavy tail they used for balance. 

Days before, from the safety of a high tree, Ipan had watched some 
rip and devour the soft tissues of a gigantelope out on the grasslands. 
These came snifiing, working down slope in a skirmish line, five of 
them. Sheelah and Ipan trembled at the sight They were downwind 
of the raboons and so beat a retreat in silence. 

There were no tall trees here, just brush and saplings. Leon and 
Sheelah angled away downhill and got some distance, and then saw 
ahead a clearing. Ipan picked up the faint tang of other chimps, waft- 
ing fix)m across the clearing. 

He waved to hen Go. At the same moment chorus rose behind 
them. The raboons had smelled them. 

Their wheezing grunts came echoing through the thick bushes. 
Down the slope there was even less cover, but bigger trees lay 
beyond. They could climb those. 

Ipan and Sheelah hurried across the broad tan clearing on all fours 
but they were not quick. Snarling raboons burst into the grass behind 
them. Leon scampered into the trees — and directly into the midst 
of a chimp troop. 

There were several dozen, startled and blinking. He yelled inco- 
herently, wondering how Ipan would signal to them. 

The nearest large male turned, bared teeth, and shrieked angrily. The 
entire pack took up the call, whooping and snatching up sticks and 
rocks, throwing tliem — atIpan.Apebblehithimonthechin,abranch 
on the thigh. He fled, Sheelah already a few steps aliead of him. 

The raboons came charing across the clearing. In their claws they 
held small, sharp stones. They looked big and solid but they slowed 
at the barrage of screeches and squawks coming from the trees. 

Ipan and Sheelah burst out into the grass of the clearing and the 
chimps came riglit after them. The raboons skidded to a halt. 

The chimps saw the raboons but they did not stop or even slow. 
They still came after Ipan and Sheelah with murderous glee. 

The raboons stood frozen, their claws working uneasily. 

Leon realized what was happening and picked up a branch as he 
ran, calling hoarsely to Sheelah. She saw and copied him. He ran 
straight at tlie raboons, waving the branch. It was an awkward, 
twisted old limb, useless, but it looked big. Leon wanted to seem like 
the advance guard of some bad business. 

In the rising cloud of dust and general chaos the raboons saw a 
lai^e party of enraged chimps emerging from the forest They bolted. 

Squealing, they ran at fttU stride into the far trees. 

Ipan and Sheelah followed, running with the last of their strength. 
By the time Ipan reached the first trees, he looked back and the 



chimps had stopped halfway, still screeching their vehemence. 

He signed to Sheelah, Go, and they cut away at a steep angle, head- 
ing uphill. 

I PAN NEEDED FOOD AND RECT TO STOP HIS HEART FROM LURCHING 
at every minor sound. Sheelah and Ipan clutched each other, 
high in a tree, and crooned and petted. 

Leon needed time to think. Who was keeping their bodies alive 
at the Station? It would be smart to let them stay out here, in 
danger, saying to die rest of the staff that the two odd tourists 
wanted a really long immersion. 

His thinking triggered jitters in Ipan, so he dropped that mode. 
Better to think abstracUy. And there was plenty out here that 
needed imderstanding. 

The biotechnicians who planted chimps and gigantelope and 
tlie rest here had tinkered witli the raboons. The wild d^s of 
explosive biotech, in the first years of the rivencen, had allowed 
just about anything. Capabilities soon thereafter, in the twen- 
tens, had allowed the biotech tinkerers to see if they could turn a 
more distant primate relative, the baboon, into something like 
humans. A perverse goal, it seemed to Leon, but believable. Scientists 
loved to monkey with matters. 

The work had gotten as far as pack-hunting behavior. But raboons 
had no tools beyond crudely edged stones, occasionally used to cut 
meat once they had brought it down. 

In anoUier few million years, under evolution’s raw rub, they might 
be as smart as chimps. Vhio would go extinct then? 

At the moment he didn’t much care. He had felt real rage when the 
chimps — his ov/n kind! — had turned against them, even when the 
raboons came \vitliin view. Why? 

He worried at the issue, sure there was something here he had to 
understand. Sociohistory had to deal with such basic, fundamental 
impulses. The chimps’ reaction had been uncomfoilably close to myr- 
iad incidents in human history. Hate the Stmnge): 

He had to fathom that murky truth. 

Chimps moved in small groups, disliking outsiders, breeding 
mostly within their modest circle of a few dozen. This meant that any 
genetic trait that emerged could pass swiftly into all the members, 
througlr inbreeding. If it helped the band survive, the rough rub of 
chance would select for that band’s survival. Fair enough. 

But the trait had to be undiluted. A troop of especially good rock 
throwers would get swallowed up if they joined a company of several 
hundred. Contact would make them breed outside the original small 
clan, Out-breeding: Their genetic herit^e would get watered down. 

Striking a balance between the accidents of genetics in small groups, 
and the stability of large groups — that was the trick. Some lucky 
troop might have fortunate genes, confening traits that fit the next 
challenge handed out by the ever-altering world. They would do well 
But if those genes never passed to many chimps, what did it matter? 

With some small amount of out-breeding, tliat trait got spread into 
other bands. Down through the strainer of time, others picked up the 
trait It spread. 

This meant it was actually helpful to develop smoldering animos- 
ity to outsiders, an immediate sense of their wrongness. Don 't breed 
with them. 

So small bands held fast to their eccentric traits, and some pros- 
pered. Tliose lived on; most perished. Evolutionary jumps happened 
faster in small, semi-isolated bands which out-bred slightiy. They kept 
their genetic assets in one small basket, the troop. Only occasionally 
did they mate with another troop — often, through rape. 

The price was steep: a strong preference for their own tiny lot 
They hated crowds, strangers, noise. Bands of less than ten were 
too vulnerable to disease or predators; a few losses and the group 
failed. Too many, and they lost the concentration of close breeding. 
They were intensely loyal to their group, easily identifying each other 
in the dark by smell, even at great distoces. Because they had many 
common genes, altruistic actions were common. 

They even honored heroism — for even if the hero died, his shared 
genes were passed on through his relatives. 
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Even if strangers could pa^ the tests of difference in ^pearances, 
manner, smell, grooming — even then, culture could amplify the 
effects. Newcomers with different language or habits and posture 
would seem repulsive. Anything that served to distinguish a band 
would help keep hatreds high. 

Each small genetic ensemble would then be driven by natural 
selection to stress the non-inherited differences — even arbitrary 
ones, dimly connected to survival fitness . . . and so they could evolve 
culture. As humans had. 

Diversity in their tribal intricacies avoided genetic watering down. 
They heeded the ancient call of aloof, wary tribalism. 

Leon/Ipan shifted uneasily. Midway tlirough his thinking, the word 
they had come in Leon’s thinking to mean humans as well as chimps. 
The description fit both. 

That was the key. Humans fit into civilization despite their innate 
tribalism, their chimp-like heritage. It was a miracle! 

But even miracles called out for explanation. How could civilization 
possibly have kept itself stable, using such crude creatures as humans? 

Leon had never seen the issue before in such glaring, and hum- 
bling, light 

And he had no answer. 

HEY MOVED ON AGAINST THE BLUNT, DEEP UNEASE OF 
H their chimps. 

H Ipan smelled something that sent his eyes darting left 
H and right With the full tool kit of soothing thoughts and the 

H subtle tricks he had learned, Leon kept him going. 

H Sheelah was having more trouble. T^e female chimp did 
H not like laboring up the long, steep gullies that ^proached 
H the ridge line. Gnarled bushes blocked their way and it 
H took time to work their way around. Fruit was harder to 
H find at these altitudes. 

H Ipan’s shoulders and arms ached constantly. Chimps 
H walked on all fours because their immensely strong arms 
H carried a punishing weight penalty. To navigate both trees 
H and ground meant you could optimize neither. Sheelah and 

Ipan groaned and whined at the soreness that never left feet, legs, 
wrists, and arms. Chimps would never be far-ranging explorers. 

Tbgether they let their chimps pause often to crumble leaves and 
soak up water from tree holes, a routine, simple tool use. They kept 
sniffing the air, ^prehensive. 

The smell that <fisturbed both chimps got stronger, darker. 

Sheelah went ahead and was the first over the ridge line. Far below 
in the valley they could make out the rectangular rigidities of the 
Excursion Station. A flier lifted from the roof and whispered away 
down the valley, no danger to them. 

He recalled a century ago sitting on the veranda there with drinks 
in hand and Kelly saying, }f you stayed in Helsinki you might be 
dead. Also if you didn’t stay in Helsinki . . . 

They started down the steep slope. Their chimps’ eyes jerked at 
every unexpected movement A chilly breeze stirred the few low 
bushes and twisted trees. Some had a fevered look, burnt and shat- 
tered by lightning. Air masses driven up from the valleys fought along 
here, the brute clash of pressures. This rocky ridge was far fix)m the 
comfortable province of chimps. They hurried. 

Ahead, SKeelah stopped. 

Without a sound, five raboons rose from concealment, forming a 
neat half-circle around them. 

Leon could not tell if it was the same pack as before. If so, they were 
quite considerable pack hunters, able to hold memory and purpose 
over time. They had waited ahead, where there were no trees to climb. 

The raboons were eerily quiet as they strode forward, their claws 
clicking softly. 

He called to Sheelah and made some utterly fake ferocious noises 
as he moved, arms high in the air, fists shaking, showing a big profile. 
He let Ipan take over while he thought. 

A raboon band could certainly take two isolated chimps. To survive 
this they had to surprise the raboons, frighten them. 

He looked around. Throwing rocks wasn’t going to do the trick 



here. With only a vague notion of what he was doing he shuffled left, 
toward a tree that had been splintered by lightning. 

Slieelal) saw his move and got there first, striding energetically. 
Ipan picked up two stones and flung them at ffle nearest raboon. One 
caught him on the flank but did no real harm. 

The raboons began to trot, circling. They called to each other in 
wheezing grunts. 

Sheelah leaped on a dried-out shard of the tree. It snapped. She 
snatched it up and Leon saw her point It was as tall as she was and 
she cradled it. 

The largest raboon grunted and they all looked at each other. 

The raboons charged. 

The nearest one came at Sheelah. She caught it on the shoulder 
with the blimt point and it squealed. 

Leon grabbed a stalk of ffle shattered tree trunk. He could not 
wrench it free. Another squeal from behind him and Sheelah was ^b- 
bering in a high, frightened voice. 

It was best to let Uie chimps release tension vocally, but he could feel 
the fear and desperation in tire tones and knew it came from Kelly, too. 

He carefully selected a smaller shard of the tree. With both hands 
he twisted it free, using lus weight and big shoulder muscles, crack- 
ing it so that it came away with a point 

Lances. That was the only way to stay away from the raboon claws. 
Chimps never used such advanced weapons. Evolution hadn’t gotten 
around to tliat lesson yet 

The raboons were all around them now. He and Sheelah stood back 
to back. He barely got his feet placed when he had to take the rush 
of a big, swarthy raboon. 

They had not gotten tlie idea of the lance yet It slammed into the 
point, jerked back. A fearsome bellow. Ipan wet himself with fear but 
something in Leon kept him in control. 

The raboon backed off, whimpering. It turned to run. In mid-stride 
it stopped. For a long, suspended moment the raboon hesitated — 
then turned back toward I^on. 

It dotted forward with new confidence. The other raboons watched. 
It went to the same tree Leon had used and with a single heave broke 
off a long, slender spike of wood. Then it came toward Leon, stopped, 
and with one claw held the stick forward. Wth a toss of its big head 
it looked at him and half-turned, putting one foot forward. 

With a shock Leon recognized the swordplay position. Ruben had 
used it Ruben was riding this raboon. 

It made perfect sense. This way the chimps’ deaths would be quite 
natural, Ruben could say that he was developing raboon-riding as a 
new commercial ^plication of the same ha^ware that worked for 
chimp-riding. 

Ruben came forward a careful step at a time, holding the long lance 
between two claws now. He made the end move in a circle. Move- 
ment was jerky; claws were crude, compared with chimp hands. But 
the raboon was stronger. 

It came at him with a quick feint, then a thrust Leon barely man- 
aged to dodge sideways while he brushed the lance aside with his 
stick. Ruben recovered quickly and came from Leon’s left Jab, feint, 
jab, feint Leon caught each with a swoop of his stick. 

Their wooden swords smacked against each other and Leon hoped 
his didn't snap. Ruben had good control of his raboon. It did not try 
to flee as it had before. 

Leon was kept busy sloping aside Ruben’s thrusts. He had to have 
some other advantage or the superior strength of the raboon would 
eventually tell. Leon circled, drawing Ruben away from Sheelah. The 
otlier raboons were keeping her tipped, but not attacking, All atten- 
tion riveted on the two figures as they poked and parried. 

Leon drew Ruben toward an outcropping. The i^oon was having 
trouble holding its lance straight and h^ to keep looking down at its 
claws to get them right This meant it paid less attention to where its 
two hooves found their footing. Leon slapped and jabbed and kept 
moving, making the raboon step sideways. It put a big hoof down 
among some angular stones, teetered, then recovered. 

Leon moved left. It stepped again and its hoof turned and it stum- 
bled. Leon was on it in an instant He thrust forward as the raboon 
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looked down, feet scrambling for purchase. Leon caught the raboon 
full with his point. 

He pushed hard. Ihe oUier raboons let out a moaning. 

Snorting in rage, the raboon tried to get off the point Leon made 
Ipan step forward and thrust the tip into the raboon. The thing wailed 
hoarsely. Ipan plunged again. Blood spurted from it, spattering tlie 
dust. Its knees buckled and it sprawled. 

Leon shot a glance over his shoulder. The otl\ers had surged into 
action. Sheelali was holding off three, screeching at them so loudly 
it imnerved even him. She had already wounded one. Blood dripped 
down its brown coat 

But the others did not charge, They circled and growled and 
stamped their feet but came no closer. They were confused. Learn- 
ing, too. He could see the quick, bright eyes studying the situation, 
this fresh move in tlie perpetual war. 

Sheelalt stepped out and poked the nearest raboon. It launched 
itself at her in a snarling fit and she stuck it again, deeper. It yelped 
and turned — and ran. 

Tliat did it for the otliers. They all tr otted off, leaving their fellow 
bleating on tire ground. Its dazed eyes watched its blood trickle out. 
Its eyes flickered and Ruben was gone. Tire animal slumped. 

With deliberation Leon picked up a rock and bashed in the skull. 

It was messy work and he sat back inside Ipan and let the dark, smol- 
dering chimp anger come out. 

He bent over and studied the raboon brain. A fine silvery webbing 
capped the rubbery, convoluted ball. Immersion circuitry. 

He turned away from the sight and only then saw that Sheelah 
was hurt. 

HE Station crowned a rugged HUi- Steep gulues gave 
H tire hillside tire look of a weary, lined face. Wiry birshes 
H thronged the lower reaches. 

H Ipan puffed as he worked his way through the raw laird 
H cut by erosion. In chimp \1sion tire night was eerie, a shim- 

H mering vista of pale greens and blue-tinged shadows. The 

H hill was a nuance in the greater slope of a grand moun- 
H tain, but chimp vision could not make out the distant fea- 
H tures. Clrimps lived in a close, immediate world. 

H Alread Ire could see clearly the glowing blank wall ringing 

H the Station. Massive, five meters tall. And, he remembered 
H from his tourist tour- of tire place, rimnred with broken glass 

H Behind him came gasps as Sheelah labored up the slope. 

H The wound in her side made her gait stiff, face rigid. She 
refused to liide below. They were both near exhaustion and their 
chimps were balky, despite two stops for fnrit and grubs aird rest 
Tlrrough their feeble vocabulary, their facial grimacing and writing 
in tire dust, they had “discussed” the possibilities. Two chimps were 
vulnerable out here. They could not expect to be as lucky as with the 
raboons, not tired out and in strange territory. 

The best time to approach the Station was at night. And who- 
ever had engineered this would not wait forever. They had hidden 
from fliers twice more this last day. Resting thi’ough the next day 
was an inviting option, but Leon felt a foreboding press him 
onward. 

He angled up the hillside, watching for electronic trip wires. Of 
such technical matters he knew notlring. He would have to keep a 
lookout for tire obvious and hope that the Station was not wired for 
thinking trespassers. Chimp vision w'as sharp and clear in dim liglit 
for nearby objects, but he could find nothing. 

He chose a spot by the wail shadowed by trees. Sheelah panted in 
shallow gasps as she approached. Looking up, the w'all seemed 
immense. Impossible .... 

Slowly he surveyed the land aroimd them. No sign of any move- 
ment The place smelled peculiar to Ipan, somehow vyrong. Maybe 
animals stayed away from the alien compound. Good; that would 
make security inside less alert. 

The wall was polished concrete. A thick lip Jutted out at the top, 
making climbing it harder. 

Sheelah gestured where trees grew near the wall. Stumps nearer 



showed that the builders had thought about animals leaping across 
from branches. But some were tall enough and had branches witlun 
a few meters of the top. 

Could a chimp make the distance? Not likely, especially when tired. 
Sheelah pointed to him and back (o her, tlien lield hands and made a 
swinging motion. Could they swing across the distance? 

He studied iter face. The designer would nol anticipate tw'o clumps 
cooperating that way. He squinted up at Ute lop. Too high to climb, 
even if Sheelah stood on his shoulders, 

Yes, he signed. 

A few moments later, her htmds holding his feet, about to let go of 
his branch, he had second tlioughts. 

Ipan didn’t mind tltis bit of calisthenics, and in fact was happy to 
be back in a tree. But Leon’s human judgment still kept shouting that 
he could not possibly do it. Natural chimp talent conflicted with 
human caution. 

Luckily, he did not have much time to indulge in self-doubt Shee- 
lah yanked liim off the branch. He fell, held only through her hands. 

She had wrapped her feet securely around a tliick branch, and now 
began to oscillate hint like a weight on a string. She swung him back 
and forth, increasing the antplitude. Back, forth, up, down, centrifu- 
gal pressure in his head. To Ipan it was unremarkable. To Leon it was 
a wheeling world of heart-stopping whirls. 

. Sntall branches brushed him aitd he worried about noise and then 
forgot about that because his head was coming up level with the top 
of the wall. 

The concrete lip was rounded off on the inside, so no hook could 
find a grip. 

He swung back down, head plunging toward ground. Then up into 
tlie lower branches, twigs slapping liis face. 

On the next swing he was hi^er. All along the top of tlie wall thick 
glass glinted. Very professiond. 

He barely had time to realize all this when she let him go. 

He arced up, hands stretched out — and barely caught the lip. If it 
had not protectively protruded out, he would have missed. 

He let his body slam against the side. His feet scrabbled for pur- 
chase against the sheer face. A few toes got hold. He heaved up, mus- 
cled bunching — and over. Never before had he appreciated how 
much stronger a chimp could be. No man could have made it here. 

He scrambled up, cutting his arm and haunch on glass. It was a 
delicate business, getting to his feet and finding a place to stand. 

A surge of triumph. He waved to Sheelah, invisible in the tree. 

From here on it was up to him. He realized suddenly that they could 
have fashioned some sort of rope, lying togedier vines. Then he could 
lift her up here. Good idea, loo late. 

No point in delaying. The compound was pjirtly visible through the 
trees, a few lights burning. Utterly silent They had waited until the 
night was about half over; he had notlung but Ipan’s gut feelings to 
tell him when. 

He looked down. Just beyond his toes razor wire gleamed, set into 
the concrete. Carefully he stepped between the shiny lines. Tliere 
was room among tlie sharp glass teeth to stand. A tree blocked his 
vision and he could see little below him in the dim glow from the Sta- 
tion. At least that meant they couldn’t see him, either. 

Should he jump? Too high. The tree that liid liim was close, but he 
could not see into it. 

He stood and thought, but nothing came to him. Meanwliile Shee- 
lah was behind him, alone, and he hated leaving her where dangers 
waited that he did not even know. 

He was thinking like a man and forgetting that he had Uie c^abil- 
ity of a chimp. 

Go. He leaped. Twigs snapped and he plunged heavily in shadows. 
Branches st^bed his face. He saw a dark shape to liis right and so 
curled his legs, rotated, hands out — and snagg^ a branch. His hands 
closed easily aroimd it and he realized it was too thin, too thin — 

It snapped. The cmck came like a thunderbolt to his ears. He fell, 
letting go of tlie branch. His back hit sometliing hard and he rolled, 
grappling for a hold. His fingers closed around a thick branch and he 
swung from it Finally he let out a gasp. 
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Leaves nistlcd, branches svi^aycd. Nothing more. 

He was halfway up the tree. Aches si^routed in his joints, a gtilaxy 
of small pains. 

Leon relaxed and let Ipan master the descent. He had made far 
too much noise falling in the tree but there was no sign of any 
movement across the broad lawns between him and tlie big, lumi- 
nous Station. 

He thought of Sheelaii and wished there were some way he could 
let her know he was inside now. Thinking of her, he measured with 
his eye tire distances from nearby trees, memorizing the pattern so 
that he could find the way back at a dead nm if he had to. 

Now what? He didn’t have a plan. Tliat, and suspicions. 

Leon gejitly urged Ipjui — who was nen'ous and tired, barely con- 
trollable — into a triangular pattern of l)usl\es. Ipan’s mind was like a 
stonny sky split by skittering lightning. Not thouglits precisely; more 
like knots of emotion, fonning and fiasliing around crisp kernels of 
anxiety. Patiently Leon summoned uj) soothing images, getting Iptm's 
breathing slowed, and he almost missed the whispeiy sound. 

Nails scrabbling on a stone wsillovay. Something runiiing fast. 

They came ai-ound the t riangle peak of bushes. Bunched muscles, 
sleek skin, stubby legs eating up the remaining distance. They were 
well trained to seek and kill soundlessly, without warning. 

To Ipan the monsters were alien, terrifying, Ipair stepped back in 
ptinic before the two onnishing bullets of muscle mid bone. Black 
gums peeled back from white teeth, bm-ed beneath mad eyes. 

Then Leon felt something shift in Ipan. Primeval, instinctive 
msponses slopped his retreat, tensed the body. No time to flee, soJUjIil. 

Ipan set himself, balanced. The two might go for his anus so he 
drew them back, crouching to bring his face down. 

Ilian had dealt with four-legged pac-k hunters before, somewhere 
far back in ancestral memory, and knew innately that they lined up 
on a victim’s outstretched limb, would go for the throat. The canines 
wanted to bowl him over, slash open the Jugular, rip and shred in the 
vital seconds of suiprise, 

Tlicy gathered themselves, bundles of swift sinew, running nemiy 
shoulder to shoulder, big heads uji — and leaped. 

In air, they were committed, Ipan laiew. And open. 

Ipan brought both hands up to gi'asp the canines’ forelegs. 

He threw himself baclavard, holding the legs tight, his hands baiely 
beneath the jaws. The wirehounds’ own momentum carried them 
over his head as he rolled backward. 

Ipan rolled onto his back, yanking hard. Tlie sudden snaji slammed 
the canines forward. Tliey could not get their heads turned around 
and down to close on his hand. 

The leap, the catch, the quick pivot and swing, the heave — all 
combined in a centrifugal whirl that slung the wirehounds over Ipmi 
as he himself went down, rolling. He felt the canines’ legs snap and 
let go. Tliey sailed over him with pained yelps. 

Ipim rolled over completely, head tucked in, and came off Iris shoul- 
ders with a bound. He heard a solid thud, clacks as jaw’s snapped 
shut. A thump as the canines hit the grass, broken legs unable to 
cushion them. 

He sciambled after them, his breath whistling. Tliey were tiying to 
get up, turning on snapped legs to confront theii- (luany. Still no bai ks, 
only faint whimpers ol'pjiin, sullen growls. One swore vehemently 
ajui quite obscenely. The other clumted, “Baaas’ard . . . baaas’ard ...” 

Animals Inntiug in their vast, sormivful night. 

He jumped higli tuid came down on both. His feet drove Iheii- necks 
into the ground and he felt bone give way. Before he stepped bac-k to 
look he ki^ew they were gone. 

Ipan’s blood surged with joy. k>on had never felt this tingling thrill, 
not even in the first immeision, when Ipmi had killed a Sti-anger. Vic- 
tory over these alien things with teeth and claws that come at you out 
of the night was a i^rofound, inflaming pleasure. 

Leon had done nothing. The \1ctoiy was wholly Iptm’s. 

For a long moment Iveon basked in it in the cool night air, felt the 
tremors of ecstasy. 

Slowly, reason returned. There were other wirehounds. Ipan had 
caught these just right. Such luck did not. strike twice. 



The wirehounds were easy to see on the lawn. Would attract 
attention. 

Ipan did not like touching them. Their l)owels had emptied and the 
smell cutting the air. They left a smear on the grass as he dragged 
them into the bushes. 

Time, time. Someone would miss the canines, come to see. 

Ipan was st ill pumped up from his victory. Ix'on used that to get him 
trotting across the broad lawn, taking advemtage of shadows. Energy 
popped in Ipjm’s veins. Leon knew it was a mere momentaiy glan- 
dular joy, overlaying a deep fatigue. When it faded, Ipan would 
become dazed, hard to govern. 

L'very time he stopped ho looked back and memorized landmarks. 
He miglit have to retuin this way on the mn. 



T WAS lATE AND MOST OF 11 IE STATION WAS DARK. IN THE TECHNI- 
c-al area, though, a cliLster of windows blossomed with what Ipan 
saw as impossibly rich, strmige, superheated light. 

He loped over to them and flattened himself against the w'all. 
I It helped that Ipan was fascinated by this strange citadel of the 
god-like humims, Out of his own curiosity he peeked in a win- 
dow. Under enamel light a big assembly room sprawled, one that 
Leon recognized. There, centuries ago, he had fonned up with 
the other brightly dressed tourists to go out on a trek. 

I>eon let the chimp’s curiosity |)ropel him around to the side, 
I where he knew a door led into a long coiridor. 'Tlie door opened 
freely, to U'on’s sur{)rise. Ipan strolled down the slick tiles of tlie 
hallway, quizzically studying the phosphor paint designs on the 
ceiling and walls, which emitted a soothing ivory glow. 

An office doorw’ay was open. Leon made Ipan squat, and bob his 
head ai'ound the edge. Nobody there. It was a sumptuous don with 
shelves soaring into a vaulted ceiling. Leon remembered sitting there 
discussing the immemion proce.ss, That memit the immersion ves- 
sels wore just a few’ dooi’s away down — 

The squeak of shoes on tiles made him turn. 

ExSpec Ruben was behind him, leveling a weapon. In the cool light 
the man’s fac;e looked odd to Ipmi’s eyes, mysteriously bony. 

Leon felt the rush of reverence in Ipan and let it carry the chimp 
foi-ward, chippering softly. Ipan felt awe, not. fear. 

Ix>on wondered why Ruben said nothing :md then realized tliat of 
course he could not reply. 

Ruben tensed up, waving t he snout of his ugly weapon. A metallic 
click. Ipan brought his hands up in a rit ual chimp greeting and Ruben 
shot him. 

The impact spun Ipan around. He went down, sprawling. 

Ruben’s mouth curled in derision. “Small Prof., huh? Didn’t figure 
the alami on the door, huh?" 

Tlie pain trom Ipim’s side was shaq}, startling. Leon rode the hurt and 
gathering tmger in Ipmi, iielping it build. Ipan felt his side and his hand 
ciune away sticky, smelling like warm iron in the chimp’s nostrils. 

Ruben circled ai ound, weapon weaving. “You killed, me, you weak lit- 
tle dope. Ruined a good experimental animal, too. Now I got to figure 
what to do \vith you.” 

Leon threw his own anger atop Ipan’s seethe. He felt the big 
muscles in the shoulders bunch. The pain in the side jabbed sud- 
denly. Ipan groaned and rolled on the floor, pressing one hand to 
the wound. 

Leon kept the head down so that Ipan could not see the blood that 
w'as nmning down now across the legs. Energy was miming out of 
the chimp body. A seeping w’eakness came up the legs. 

I le pricked his eai-s to t he shuflle of Ruben’s feet. Another agonized 
roll, this time bringing the legs up in a curl. 

“Guess there's really only one solution — ” 

Leon heard the metallic click. 

Now, yes. Me let his anger spill. 

Ipan pressed up with his foreamis and got his feet under him. No 
lime to gel all the way up. Ipan sprang at Ruben, keeping low. 

A tinny shot whisked by his head, Then he hit Ruben in the hip and 
slammed the num against the wall, The man’s scent was .sour, salty. 

Continued on page 93 



Astrid the blacksmith believed in magic, but not in miracles, 
imtil Lenore decided to tell her about... 



THE 

SILVER 

SHOES 



BY RESA NELSON 
Illustration by Mary O’Keefe Young 



O NE COOL SPRING MORNING, ASTRID PAUSED 
at her blacksmith’s Are when she heard 
the bell ring at the door in the next room. 
Astrid put down the bellows she had 
been using to encourage the Are and, as 
a matter of habit, changed the shape of 
her body from the lai’ger, more masculine shape she used to 
do her work to her natural female shape. 

As her body slufted, Astrid’s trousers became more snug 
against her widening hips, and her vest became loose and 
roomy. Only then did she walk into the shop adjoining 
the smitheiy. 

Lenore, the new cobbler, stood in the open doorway. 
Lenore was tall and shapely, and her com-sAk hair draped 
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across her shoulders like fine cloth. Lenore was waving to a man 
across the road and, as she did so, her waist became nwre narrow 
and her bosom larger and more shapely. 

Astrid caught her breath. Like the other villagers, Astrid would 
sooner change her clothes in public than her shape, She’d seen 
Ijenore change her shape in public before, but this was the first time 
Astrid had stood nearby as it happened. Astrid felt shocked and 
embari'assed. At the same time, she admonished herself not to be 
unkind. “Lenore,” Astrid said. “May I help you with something?” 

Lenore turned to face Astrid. As she did, her waist and bosom 
relumed to their normal appearance. Lenore hesitated, holding onto 
the dooijamb. “I know this may sound odd,” she said, smiling. “But 1 
need a pair of shoes." 

Astrid laughed, then looked down and saw Lenore was barefoot. 
Her feet were beautiful. They were brown and high-arched. Her toes 
were straight and narrow, “I have heard that cobblers’ children often 
go witliout shoes, but I never knew it was tnie of the cobbler her- 
self!” Astrid said. 

Although Lenore was far from a shy woman, she seemed to with- 
draw for a moment, looking down at her feet. “I need a blacksmith 
to make a special pair of shoes for me. I need a pair of silver shoes." 

Astrid resized that she had failed to invite Lenore inside. “Come, 
sit down,” Astrid said, 

Tliey sat together at a round, wooden table. 

“I have never made a pair of shoes before,” Astrid said. 

“I can help,” Lenore said. “I have never worked with metal, as you 
do. But if we put our skills together, we should be able to figure out 
how such shoes can be made.” 

Astrid put her elbows on the table and rested her chin in both 
hands. She gazed at Lenore for a few moments, trying to puzzle her 
out. “Perhaps we can." 

Lenore looked back steadily at Astrid. “Perhaps it would be help- 
ful if I tell you why I need these shoes.” 

Astrid shnigged. “If you like.” 

Lenore looked frightened for a moment, as if she miglit run away 
like a deer in the woods. Then her eyes calmed and her face relaxed. 
“As you know, I have not always lived here. I come from the nortlt- 
lands, where owning a good pair of shoes gives one a decent chance 
of surviving the winter.” 

“My father was a cobbler, and when I was a child, I LEARNED MY 
trade from him. Soon after, both my mother and father were taken 
by the plague. Tlieir house was burned down by neighbors fearing tlic 
spread of illness. It was siunmer, and I left the village where I was 
born with nothing but my clothes, the shoes on my feet, a handful of 
cobbler’s needles, and a small knife. 

“I found shelter in a cave in the woods nearby and learned to find 
food by following the birds and the chipmunks. Being a child and too 
young to control the shape of my body, I felt my shoes grow tighter 
eveiy day. I knew I would outgrow them by winter. 

“I discovered a town on the other side of my woods. I went there 
with my cobbler’s knife and needles, and knocked on every door. 1 
offered to mend any worn shoes or make shoes for anyone who could 
provide the leather. In return, I asked for scraps of leather or cloth. I 
mended a few pmrs of shoes, bu(; most people simply gave me what- 
ever scraps they could spare. 

“By autumn, I had enough scraps to make a pair of new shoes. I 
planned them carefully, leaving enough room for my feet to grow 
comfortably throughout the winter and, at the same time, making 
the shoes small enough so they would not fall off when I walked 
in them. 

“The miller had given to me an annful of bright red cloth, and I had 
planned to make a dress with it. But after I stitched my new shoes 
together, I was disappointed because they looked like patchwork. All 
the scraps of leather I had used were different shades of black and 
brown. Although my shoes were well-enough made to see me 
through the winter, they were ugly. I decided to cover them with the 
miller’s red cloth. 

“Once I had covered the shoes in red, I was filled with joy. Not only 



were they beautiful, but. 1 had made them myself, and it was the cre- 
ation as much as the shoes themselves dial made me happy. 

“That is how 1 lived year after year. I had a cave for a home. I gath- 
ered food from the forest. And every autumn I made a new pair of red 
shoes for myself. When each winter ended, I celebrated by planting 
wildflowers by my cave. I discovered I loved working the earth with 
my hands. I woke up sun omrded by the scent of pine trees and the 
music of the birds. At night I walked barefoot in grassy liollows and 
gazed upon the stars crowding the sky. 

“But every winter was hard, and when I stopped growing and 
becatne a woman, I yearned for an easier life.” 

I CONTINUED TO KNOCK ON ALL THE DOORS IN 
town with knife and needles in hand. Over 
the years, I became a fine cobbler, as my 
father had been. I spoke with everyone 
who needed shoes made or mended, or 
who merely wanted someone with whom 
to pass the time of day. That suited me fine. 
I stayed in my cave for weeks or even 
months at a time during the winter, and it was never 
long before I craved the companionship of other peo- 
ple. I came to be greeted wannly, and my customers 
bartered generously with me. 1 believed it would take 

many yeai-s, but I hoped someday I could acquire my own home in 
the town. 

“One morning I knocked upon the door of a fine manor. It was 
nciirly the size of a castle and was surroimded by riding paths and 
grassy hills. As always, the master himself answered the door when 
I knocked. Me was dressed in a fine, white shirt and black, billowing 
trousers. He wore high, black riding boots, which were well-heeled. 
He had first taken pity on me when I was a child. He always gave gen- 
erously, whether he had any need for his own shoes or not. 

“I had been smitten with his good looks and his kindness even 
when I was just a young girl. 

“His hair was as black as his boots. So were his eyes, and they were 
shining at me as he leaned in his doorway aJid siniled at me. ‘I have 
a confession to make,’ the master of the majior said to me. ‘I would 
like to offer my home to you.’ 

“I was astonished and spoke without thinking. ‘But 1 have been 
without a home for many years! Why is it now that you offer 
me shelter?’ 

“Tlie master looked down at the toes of his beautiful riding boots 
for a moment, t hen looked up and gazed steadily into my eyes, ‘If I 
had offered you shelter before, it would have been as a father. How 
could I have done so when I was falling in love witliyou?’ He reached 
out and took my hand. ‘I am asking you to be my wife and the lady 
of this manor.’ 

“It was a great temptation. A man who had shown me nothing but 
kindness now offered me companionship, a home beyond my wildest 
fantasies, and a carefree life. 

"Because I was an orphan girl, 1 had long ago given up hope that 
any man would ever want to mairy me. As I gazed into his dark eyes, 
I felt the first stirrings of true love. 

“I said yes without thinking.” 

“I WAS IMMEDIATELY WELCOMED INTO THE MANOR. A SERVANT GIRL 
led me to a small room, where she brought in buckets of steaming 
water and poured them into a grand marble tub. I spent an hour in 
the bath, until the hot water wanned me to the bone. I was then 
given undergarments, a long white dress, white stockings, and shiny 
black shoes. 

“Tlie next day the master of tlie house bec;une my husband. 

“At first, I was delighted. I explored every room of the manor. I ale 
as much as I wanted, whenever I wanted. Tlie servants of the house- 
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hold were scarcely older than me, mid I asked them many questions, 
for I wished to know them as friends. 

“It was tlien that my husband first admonished me. 

‘“You must not become friendly witii the servants,’ my husbantl said. 
‘I understand you come from theii- class, but you ai-e now of a higlier 
ckiss. It is your duty to behave in a way fitting to our class, not tlieirs.’ 
‘■'rhis was sometliing I had not considered before agreeing to many. 
“In my own village, there were no people of such high class, and 
these customs were new to me. Tell me what I must do,’ I said to my 
husband. I was detonuined to live up to whatever responsibilities my 
new life demanded. 

“And so my husband told me that I was to be a lady. I was to make 
decisions about the household, and if there were any problems I was 
to defer them to my husband’s judgment. I was to sit quietly in tlie 
house wlienever 1 was not mnning it I was not to go outside. And 
whenever my husband held dances in the great ballroom, I was to 
make myself look beautiful and dance with him all evening. 

“I embraced tliis new life. I relished the comfort of oim feather bed 
and the warmth of the manor. One morning I forgot to put on my 
shoes, and my husband was quick to put his hand upon my ann. 

“‘A lady,’ he said, ‘does not go barefoot Wliere ai-e your black shoes?’ 
“I sat on the edge of our feather bed and pulled on my white stock- 
ings. Wlien I saw my sliiny l)lack shoes at the side of the bed, I felt 
very sad. I remembered how I had once made my own shoes. ‘Hus- 
bmid,’ I said. ‘May I wear my own red shoes today?’ 

“He laughed imtil he saw 1 was serious. ‘Lenore,’ he said as he sat 
beside me on the bed. ‘You are no longer a poor commoner. There is 
nothing you need feai-.’ 

“‘I just want to wear my own shoes,’ 1 said. 

“My husband took my hand and held it gently. ‘I never imagined you 
would have any use for them again.’ 

‘“Where are they?’ I asked. I felt panic rising up witliin me. 

“‘On the day you moved in,’ my husband said quietly, ‘I had 
them burned.’’’ 

M y husband’s pleasure was 
to dance, and it soon 
became my pleasure, as 
well. I pushed aside my 
longing to plant wild flow- 
ers, which I could not do 
because a lady does not 
soil her hands. I ignored 
my desire to walk barefoot in the grassy meadows at 
night and look up to the stars, because a lady does not 
walk outside at night. I hied to forget how much I loved 
the scent of fresh pine in the morning, and the pleasure 
of the birds singing. 

“Most of all, I pretended not to miss my needles and my small knife 
and tlie feel of supple leather in my hands. Cobbling was for com- 
moners, not for ladies. 

“1 loved dancing because it was what my husband loved. 

“He decided to hold a dance in the great ballroom as a way of intro- 
ducing me to his proper filends. He gave me a jDocketful of coins and 
told me to buy some new dancing shoes from the town cobbler. 

“I walked into tlie cobbler’s shop knowing full well my husband 
ex])ected me to buy a pair of black dancing shoes. But on tlie cob- 
bler’s bench was a pair of red shoes that made my heart pound. They 
were not the briglit, joyful red of my old handmade shoes. They were 
a dark, mottled red, as if the shoes tliemselves were brooding. 

“I paid the cobbler immediately, and he wrapped up my shoes in a 
jilain package so no one would loiow what I had bought. 

“On the evening of my first dance, I wore a feathenveight black 
dress. Die dress covered not only my ankles, but my feet. I walked 
gingerly into the ballroom, so none of our guests could see my new 
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Whenever my 

husband 

left the manor, 

I would steal the 

red shoes from their hiding 
place and swear the servants to 

secrecy. I practiced every step my 
husband tauyht me. 



red slioes peeking oul from under my skirt. I diuiced only when tlic 
floor wiLS crowded witli couples, all dressed in finery of black and 
white. But in the middle of tlie evening, my husband made a grand 
announcement to introduce me to eveiyonr* in the ballroom. As the 
musicians played, my husbrnid spun me onto the empty floor. I felt 
my skirt flare, and then heai-d my husband’s proper friends laugh 
softly among themselves. 

“Tliey pointed at my shoes as we dtmced, and someone soon took 
my husband aside and infonned him of my choice in foot wear. 

“My husband was kind to me. ‘I know you miss your shoes,’ he 
said. ‘But you have a new life now, which means you have differ ent 
responsibilities.' 

“‘And is it my responsibility to wear black shoes?’ I asked. 

“‘Yes, only black shoes,’ he said. ‘Or you may wear- white shoes, 
but only in the summer.’ 

“And so I embraced dancing with all of my hear-t. My husband, like 
marry wealtlry men, was fnigal. He could not bear to throw away a 
perfectly good pair of shoes, even if they were red. He told me I could 
wear t hem once in awhile, but only when I was at home alone and 
the servants could not see me irr them. Whenever my husbiuul left the 
manor-, I would steal tire red shoes froirr theii- hidirrg place rmd swear 
the serviurts to secr'ecy. I practiced every step my htisbarrd taught 
me. I asked the servants to dance with me. When they tired, I darrced 
with large scarves or my husband’s shii-ts as partners. 

“Some days it seemed my feet kept, darrciirg long after I had tired. 
My husbrmd wottld rrrake nre sit dowir, but my feet kept, d.mcing in 
the air uirtil he pried the shoes frorrr my feet. 

“My husbaird soon hosted mrotlrer dance in our grand ballroom. 1 le 
reminded me to do the proper thing mid wear my black shoes. He 
lifted the hem of my long white balli'oom dress and nodded in 
approval when he discovered I was already wem-ing black dancing 
shoes. Then he went aliead to the ballroom to greet our guests as I 
was to finish preparing myself for the dance. 

“I searched for my red shoes until ! foimd them locked away in a 
cabinet. I broke the red shoes free of tlieir prison and put them on. 

“Again, I was car eful how I danced so no one would notice. It was 
not imtil the end of the evcnurg tlrat rmyone saw my red shoes and 
so infonned my husband. 

“When the dance ended and all our guests had left, my husband 
tried to speak to me, but 1 could not. stop dancing. He managed to 
catch me and cany me in his arms out of the ballroom, but still my 
feet kept dancing in the air. Finally, with the help of two manser- 
vants, my husband pried the red shoes from my feet, and they were 
still at last . 

“‘Wlrat troubles you?’ my hirsbimd asked nre later, as we prepared 
for bed. ‘You ai'e no longer the happy woman 1 nianied.’ 

“I lifted a hand mirror to fix my hair, rmd saw it was not my own 
reflection looking back at me, but the reflection of my hirsband.” 

STRID SAT BACK IN HER CHAIR, 
puzzled. “Someone changed 
youi’ face?” 

Lenore nodded, 

“But that is unthinkable,” 
Astrid said. “Do the people of 
the northlands practice differ- 
ent customs? Do they not con- 
sider letting their opinion change another’s appeai’ance 
to be wrong?” 

“I did it,” Lenore said quietly. “It was not other peo- 
ple who viewed me differently. It was myself. I willingly 

gave up the life I created for myself in exchange lor a bit of comfort . 

“And for love. 1 gave up what I loved becaiLse 1 wanted to be loved. 

“Wlien I realized what I had done, I felt trapped. 1 was t ruly in love 
with my husband, :md I saw him as my salvation. I came to believe if 
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I embraced what he embraced, I would become happy again. Instead, 

I became my husband.” 

Astrid chose her words carefully. “And no one remarked 
upon your face looking just like your husband’s face? None of 
your guests commented upon it? None of the servants? Not even 
your husband?” 

Lenore smiled sadly. “The people of the northlantls are very much 
like the people here. To do so would have been rude. It was out of 
kindness that no one said anything to me about the change in my 
appearance. It was something I had to discover for myself.” 

“Wl\at did you do next?" 

Although Lenore kept smiling, her eyes dulled. “I could not sleep 
that night. All I wanted was to dance so I would not have to face the 
reflection I had seen in the mirror. The next day my husband put on 
his riding boots and took his favorite stallion out for a ride in the 
country. I found the red shoes and danced out of the manor and 
throughout the town. Although I wanted to stop, I could not.” 

“Were the shoes enchanted?” Astrid said, although she did not 
believe such a thing was possible. 

“No,” I..enore said. “Even in the norlhlands, we do not practice any 
belief in enchantment. I had simply lost control of myself. I believed 
I had lost tlie will to stop, and my thoughts kept spiraling around me 
until they trapped me in the dance.” 

“Then how did you stop?" Ast rid said. 

Lenore looked at lier for several long moments. “I came upon the 
town blacksmith. I asked him to use a swoi d of liis making to cut the 
shoes from my feet. But I had been dancing for hour upon hour. My 
feet had bled, and tl\e shoes were stuck to my feet.” 

“Wliat did you do?” 

Lenore paused for a heartbeat, then said, “I asked the blacksmith 
to cut off my feet.” 

Astrid looked at Lenore in iistonishnient. “But he did not.” 

Lenore held her hands together on the tabletoi). "He did.” 

“How do you ex^jlain tliat?” Astrid siud. She peeked under tlie table 
to make sure Lenore’s bare feet were still there. “Did you grow your- 
self new feet?” 

“In a manner of speaking, yes.” 

Astrid studied Lenore’s expression. As fai- as Astrid knew, Lenore 
had been imlucky in making any true friends in tl)e yesu' since she had 
joined the village. Astrid had seen Lenore sprout larger breasts or 
longer legs as she laughingly crossed the road from one man’s side 
to another. Men were mesmerized by both her beauty and her confi- 
dence — and women avoided Lenore for tliose same reasons. 

Finally, Astrid said in wonder, “You do not jest.” 

“No,” Lenore said. 

“I know you must be telling the tintii,” Astrid said. “But you must 
admit it is a very difficult thing to believe.” 

Lenore nodded. “No one could believe at first I had my feet cut off, 
especially my husband. But when I explained how it was a sacrifice 
I would gladly make to return to my old life, my husband gave me 
his favorite stallion and enough provisions for an entire family. ‘Go 
seek your old life,’ my husband said to me. ‘And with luck, you will 
become as strong as the child you once were. Perhaps you will 
become strong enough to believe your feet are with you in a spirit 
so great you may walk upon it.’” Lenore paused and covered her 
face with her hands. 

Astrid dr*ew a fresh handkerchief from her vest pocket and gave the 
handkerchief to Lenore. 

“His love for me was tme,” Lenore said, dabbing the tears from her 
eyes. “As mine was for him. And I kept his words close to my heart 
as I rode south, knowing they were tire greatest gift he had ever given 
to me. As I traveled, I inragined my feet as they used to be. As my 
irymy healed, I removed the bandages from my ankles and exposed 
the stiunps instead of hiding them. And as I imagined my feet, I began 
to have feelings in them. One evening, cis I rode to an inn, I looked 
down to discover my feet had reappeared.” 

“But they are not real feet,” Astrid said. “They are only an illu- 
sion, such as when you unknowingly changed your face to that of 
your husband.” 



“My feet,” Lenore said, “are as real as my belief in them." She 
pulled up a small bench and placed it lengthwise between thenr. 
“Here,” Lenore said, resting her legs upon the bench so her feet dan- 
gled over the edge. “I will show you how real they are. Take my feet 
in your hands.” 

“I might as well measure them,” Astrid said. She bnashed the dirt, 
gingerly from the bottom of Lenore’s bare feet. Astrid aligned the heed 
of her palm witli the heel of Lenore’s foot, l^enore’s feet were longer 
and sturdier than Astrid had first thought, She could feel the bones 
and muscles moving fluidly undei’ her toucli. 

Eerily, Lenore's skin felt more like tanned leather than skin. 

And yet Astrid could not believe the story she had just heard. 
“Tliese are real feet,” Astrid stated. 

Lenore’s story had been just that — a story. 

J UST AS Astrid was about to let go, 
the feet dissolved in her hands, like 
sugar disappearing into warm water. 
What had been muscular and bony was 
now just empty, tingling air. Lenore’s 
legs ended in stumps crisscrossed with 
thick scars. 

Astrid looked up imd saw Lenore had 
closed her eyes. Lenore’s hair was now brown instead 
of golden, and it was streaked with gray. Wrinkles gath- 
ered around her eyes and mouth. 

Something solid filled up Astrid’s hands again, and 
she looked down to see Lenore’s feet. Astrid ran her fingertips along 
Lenore’s ankles, where stumps had been just moments ago. Lenore’s 
skin was seamless mid unflaivcd. 

“I apologize for such a vulgar sight,” Lenore said. She opened hei' 
eyes, now that she had returned to hereclf. 

Astrid felt the warmth from the feet she still held. What had just 
happened was not possible. “You need not apologize. It takes great 
tnist to show your tme self to another.” 

Astrid frowned as she let go of Lenore’s feet, trying to make sense* 
of what had just happened. 

Perhaps it had merely been Astrid’s imagination. Perhaps she had 
wanted to believe Lenore’s stoiy, and for a moment had seen whar, 
Lenore had suggested was tme. 

Or perhaps this had been Lenore’s way of seeking out a friend. Per- 
haps it was an illusion that Lenore had created and practiced until it 
worked perfectly. 

Lenore looked at Astrid hopefully. “Are you willing to make a pair 
of silver shoes for me?” 

Astrid nodded. “Come back in three days, and we shall devise a 
way for such shoes to be made.” 

As Lenore walked outside, she spread her amis in the simlight as 
if embracing its wamitli. She tossed her golden hair and laughed. She 
spim in place, dancing a few steps, but only a few. She waved good- 
bye to Astiid. 

As Lenore departed, the feet upon which she walked left no foot- 
piinte in the dirt path. 

Astrid stared at the dirt and Lenore’s feet, which did not sink into 
the loose dirt. Instead, Lenore seemed to be walkiiig on a thin cush- 
ion of air, her feet never quite touching the ground. 

It was impossible. 

Unless one walked on spirit feet made entirely of belief 
As Lenore encoimlered a new man on tlie road, her hair grew more 
luxurious and her face prettier. 

This time, Astrid felt neither shocked nor (‘iiibarrassed. She smiled 
fondly at Lenore. “Come back in three days, my friend,” she whis- 
pered. As Astrid walked back to her work, she ^anced down at her 
ovm footiirints, comforted by the sight. 

She would never take them for gianted again. □ 
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All he ever wanted was to become a great comic book artist, 
All she ever wanted was to go insane. 



BRAIN 

AKUST: 

AimUNCE 



BYCHAELES M.SAPLAK 
Illustration by Paul Salmon 



I T IS SPRINGTIME. 

I am twenty years old. 

And now I remember that life without 
Mil is always followed by life with her, and 
this cheers me. All of the drawbacks — the 
brittleness, the appai'ent lack of dimension- 
ality, the dearth of connotations — these 
become minor things, so 1 can laugh to 
myself as I walk the halls of the Lichtenstein 
for the first time. 

The Lichtenstein Museum of Modem Art 
is built on a circular plan, with a series of 
concentric hallways. I’ve read that the planned arcliitectm’al 
effect was to emphasize the cyclical nature, the intercon- 
nectedness, the perpetual sense of discovery, of inevitability 
which is modem art. 
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The actual effect is that a lot of people get lost. I’ve only been in 
New York for two weeks, and I still wear the shine of (the small town 
I'm from, imnameable now]; I’m still on the lookout for the sin and 
degradation tliat [my parents, since rendered faceless ajid without 
aspect] warned me about. Without noticing I wander out of the 
exltibit of Molecular Meayiing: bnages of Cellular Network Sculp- 
tures and into tlie wing displaying New Visions: Fourteen Contem- 
porary Painters. I don’t expect to fall in love here. 

I carry a sketchbook and plan to spend a few hours divining golden 
means and classical proportions from the works on display. It’s cheap 
and I bum with entliusiasm To Become An Artist. 

Two dovvagere creep beliind me to look over my shoulder, and a 
mature lady watches from off to my left. I’m doing a study after “Mem- 
ories of Crystalline Waisaw” by ^Iadrecjckya Wawsliidska. 

“A \'aliant attempt," one of the dowagers says, in a stage whisper. 
It is said to her companion but aimed at me, and spiced witli just the 
right amount of condescension. My concentration broken, I look up. 
Tlieir clotlies are ciisp, their hair coiffed and sprayed rock-hard, prob- 
ably by men named “Sir Kilstof ’ or “Monsieur Victor.” Ismile with the 
reflexive politeness of one Put In His Place. It wouldn’t be more com- 
plete if I’(l kissed their two hundi-ed dollar Ferragamos, or tlieir badly- 
in-need-of-ironing faces. 

And then the lady to my left speaks. “No. That’s a successful effort. 
He’s caught on to everytlting Wawshidska intended — the delicacy of 
the city, anrl the tragedy of it being destroyed in tlie war. He sees it; 
you don’t." 

I look up. She’s in her late tlurties, or early forties. Notliing about 
her is exceptionally beautiful. 

“I suppose you know so much about art,” one of the grande 
cUunes says. From her mouth the word “art” is like an obscenity. “I 
suppose you know so much about Wawshidska. I kno^v Wawshid- 
ska.. .I’ve spoken to her. She’s ^personal friend of mine. I know her 
and her work.” 

As the dowager says that, the late-thirties lady laughs, and her 
laughter captures me, I’m intrigued with her. Her laughter is a 
promise of what a person could be if that person were good enough, 
graceful enough, glad enough. 

“You're lying," she says. “No one has ever met her. I know because 
I am Wawshidska.” 

The skeletal women are vexed, probably condemning the idea tliat; 
museums are open to public low-lifes such as a struggling sketch 
artist and a madwoman who would protect hinr. Having played their 
tiny — but cmcial — role, they trundle away. 

“Thank you for taking up for me,” I say. 

“You eryoy my painting.” Her face is kindness. She doesn’t ivear 
ex]3ressions, she embodies emotions. 

I’m not sure how to proceed, but I know I want to continue talk- 
ing to her. 

“You’re not really Wawshidska,” I say, gently. 

“Yes, I am. In fact, this exhibit is tire work of fourteen contempo- 
rary artists, and I’m six of them." 

I feel that familiar wariness for city-dwellers. You see someone 
who looks and sounds normal, you speak politely with them, and 
suddenly they do or say something weird. You politely have to try to 
disengage. But someone that beautiful and gracious can’t be lying. 

1 play along. “You’ve aged well, Mrs. Wawshidska. The title card 
says you were bom in Prague in 1924. Congratirlations on being so 
well-preserved." 

“It’s all tire lacquer. OK, how do I prove this? I’ve never had to prove 
it because I’ve never told anybody before. I could show you file cab- 
inets full of royalty statements.... Wait, let me see your sketchbook.” 

She takes my sketchbook and two 6B Eberhard Faber pencils. She 
sits on one of tire marble benches close to me, her back to the paint- 
ing, folding one leg beneath her. 

“Pick a comer of the painting.” 

“Lower left.” 

She nods and puts tire pencil to the paper. At no tiirre does she look 
at tire paiirting. Her face shows no tension. After exactly one miirute 
she picks up the pencil which she’d been using to make flat, broad 



strokes. Its point is needle sharj]. She holds it lightly, perfectly per- 
pendicular, aird swirls it around the page. After about thirty seconds 
of that she looks up aird hands tire sketchbook back to nre. 

I give it a quick look, then carry the sketch over so I can hold it 
up beside the painting. Not only has she reproduced the composi- 
tion perfectly, but her last half-minute of pencil strokes show some- 
thing I hadn’t noticed in the origimil pjiinting, but which becomes 
obvious as I look at the sketch. The texture and direction of the 
brushstrokes fonn a second composition which perfectly comple- 
ments the obvious picture. Royal Castle Square in the old section 
of Warsaw is perfectly preserved in the painting, but toilliin is a 
subliminal coirrposition which shows the ftiiiy-tale castle reduced 
to bloody, dusty rubble. 

In different [stories and mories 1 had seen], people are over- 
whelnred by beauty. Most regard that as corny, laughable. I’m not 
some flighty ronrairtic; I grew' up in [rougli? industrial? town; its name 
and character dissolved]. Now I look at “Memories of Crystalline War- 
saw" arrd tears come to my eyes. 

“I think 1 believe you,” I say. I try to be noirchalant and sopliisti- 
cated, but I’m certain that she senses my desperation. 

“Walk wth me for a while?" she says. 

Her name is Mildred woodroffe. She explains a few things tc- 
me as we walk. She has never cared for recognition. She was so pro- 
lific and versatile that if she released all her work uirder her own 
name, the self-appointed Arbiters of Thste would label her a hack, 
and lier work w'ould lose value. 

Tlrus she had become: 

Wawshidska, who recaptures tire prewar East ern Europe of her 
youtli. Gar cia y Rivera, who populates street scerres of barilos witlr 
dar k-skirared Elvises rmd Richar-d Nixons and Groucho Mar-xes. Don- 
ald R. Bernstein, whose intricaU? gouache boards of integrated cir- 
cuits mutate in mid-illustration into Aztec totems and hieroglyphics. 
Judy Elutron, who portrays women without facial features as air 
expression of her feminism. Robert Rehl, whose futuristic cities 
adorned the covers of so mairy Ace science fiction novels in tire late 
’70s. And dozens of others, going back years. Airy style, any subject 
matter, any peisona. Wlratever she wairls to do she does. 

In her apartment, a twelve-hundred squ.are foot studio over- 
looking Graird Central Temrinal, she looks at my sketchbook, politely. 

Aird I look at sonre of (he hundred or so paintings which stand and 
lie on the floor, hang on tire walls, sit stacked in the corners. Aird at 
some of the hardbound retrospectives published by Appleton-Cen- 
luiy and E.R Dutton. And at sonre of tire gallery posters for shows fea- 
turing her art, under dozens of different nanres. 

In tire soutlreast comer of her apartment, a mobile easel on cast- 
ers holds a stretched cairvas. Beside it a low table holds air array of 
oil paints in tubes, air assortment of bristle brushes, aird small jars 
containing t urirentiire, white spirit, vinegar’, and varnishes. The can- 
vas is blank. Dust sits on everything. 

“So tell me about your work,” she says. 

“Not much to tell. I’m self-taught. I’m taking a year off from college, 
trying to get on with Angstrom Comics, but it’s a hard business to 
break into. I’m working part-time at a Copies Galore on Second 
Avenue. Tell me about your work. You’re fabulous.” 

She shrugs. “I’m self-tauglrt, too. Before I could walk I picked up 
some crayons and drew a picture of my parents. Well, here....” 

She picks up one of tire coffee-table books and flips it open to a full 
page spread. There is a picture reproduced tlrere which looks like an 
oil painting. Tire caption is simple: (untitled)/ 1953/ M. Woodroffe. 

Tire picture shows a nriddle-American couple, veiy much in love. 
It doesn’t look like Crayola crayon, aird it doesn’t bear airy resem- 
blairce to the blobby, stick-figure drawings nonrial children do. In tire 
wanrrllr of lire colors, in the stability of the composit ion, one can see 
a young child’s love for her pai’ents. 

I know I’ll never execute anything so acconrplished. 

\JnMed— for Mildred wasn’t old enough to talk. 

1 kirow that such things aren’t impossible. I’d seen a reproduction 
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of “Girl With Bare Feet,” executed by a fourteen-year-old Pablo 
Picasso. And how old was Mozart wlien he composed liis first sym- 
phony? 

But Mildi’ed isn’t interested in her own work, and presses me to talk 
about mine. 

I show her the photocopied spec-sheet from Angstrom Comics. 
“See, this is the sort of tiling tliey use for an audition. Two cover-style 
drawings, some pages of panels featuring their chai-acters— I'm doing 
Donnie LeDare, Cybernetic Prophet, and Star- Wanderer. And finally, 
breakdo\vns based on a rougli script they give you. I’ve got to adapt 
tliis script for Star Wanderer. He finds an artifact on a planetoid and 
opens it up and sees sometliing weir d— they didn’t say what, leaving 
that up to me. I’ve got to come up willi a big ending and illustrate it. 
I’m thinking about having him captured by an evil alien with clawlike 
hands and saucer eyes who tries to experiment on liim.” 

As I speak I try to memorize her every aspect. She’s a little taller 
than I. Her hips are nan'ow, her bosom full. 

She’s pale-skinned, with jet-black hair (a 
grapliic effect), and I notice for the first time 
in tile soft light of her apartment that it’s shot 
through with a few strands of gray. Her eyes 
are green. 

Desire. 

Desire is the only thing that can disti-act 
me from the obvious question — what can 
she see in me? 

Night falls on the city, and we sleep 
together, of course. The [other girls] in my 
yoimg life were only a waim-up, a timing of 
the instruments. Just how does a person feel 
when he discovers that he’s been incomplete, 
that he’s rediscovered a part of liimself and 
rejoined it? 

It is morning. 

She wakes me with freshly brewed coffee. 

We share small talk. I glow inside. My life has changed. 

Reluctantly, I tell her I’ve got to go to Copies Galore, and she offers 
to walk witli me. 

While she’s off to gel dr essed, I notice sometliing odd in her kitchen 
wastebasket. I pull out a long strip of paper. On either side of it ar-e 
drawings of a familiar figure— Star Wanderer — exploring a great cas- 
tle on a banen planetoid. The drawings ai-e executed in what looks 
like ballpoint pen, in a loose, scratchy style. Tlie figure of Star Wan- 
derer is dynamic and alive. At the “end” of the series of drawings. 
Star Wanderer gains access to tire interior of tire castle and sees? 

Himself, approaching tire planetoid. 

A time warp. 

And tlie strip of paper is twisted and stapled togetlier at the “ends,” 
so that it forms a continuous story, its end imd its beginning indis- 
tinguishable. 

Time warp = Moebius strip. 

Sire must have dashed it off while waiting for the coffee to brew. 
Had 1 ever conceived and executed such a tiling, I’d have been burst- 
ing to show it to someone. And tliis sort of tiling she throws away. 

Usually, every hour at the Copies Galore is — pardon barely 
tolerable cuteness — a copy of every other hour. Rude customers, 
ajiathetic boss, stubborn machines. But today is different. I’m think- 
ing about Mil. 

This afternoon we go to the Hispanic Society Museum on West 
155th Street. Mil slips her hand into mine as we walk. When you 
know someone, when you’re with someone you love, the world is 
transfomied. 

IN the museum, Mil stands and stares at “Toledo Musician” by El 
Greco. The painting shows a slumping guitarist. He's grotesquely 
elongated. He’s like a marionette without strings. 



She stares at his stretched amis, his clawlike hands, his stick- 
like legs. 

I start to pull away but she stays tliere. She seems to have forgot- 
ten dial I’m widi her. 

I shift from foot to foot as she stares. “Interesting style,” I say, want- 
ing us to move on. 

She stares. I don’t even see her blink. Is she memorizing it? She 
can do that, probably. 

Finally, she breaks away from the painting. As we walk away she 
says, glowing, “Did you know that El Greco is speculated to have had 
some astigmatism, some disease of die optic nerves, wliich caused 
him to perceive diings that way?” 

It’S uter the same week. I’m in the editorial offices of 
Angstrom Comics, publishers of Star Wanderer, Corpse Tales, Bip 
the Bunny, Donnie LeDaiv, and nmiierous other Fine Titles. I’m sit- 
ting across a cluttered desk from Mort Schlager, who reminds me of 



[some high school teacher I’d had). There’s a diirty-year-old framed 
photo on the wall of him with Jack Kirby. He alternates huge bites 
from a pepper-and-onion-laden, cold cuts hero with slivers from 
antacid tablets which he chips off with an X-acto knife. 

He chews as he looks at my portfolio. I watch his face, but I can’t 
interpret his expressions. 

After a minute or so he passes the sheaf of Bristol Board across the 
desk to me. 

“Stiff,” he says, Uien takes a bite of liis sandwich. 

I put my drawings back in my leather case. “Well, dianks anyway. 
Thanks for your time.” 

“It’s a tough business, kid. A grind. Look...” he says, fimibling and 
digging around for a sticky-back note. “Put yoiu name and number 
on this. Sometimes we get in a deadline bind and we need back- 
grounds or paste-up on a piecework basis.” 

“Thanks,” I say, watching iiim place the sticky-back into a stack 
willi dozens of othei-s. 

“Oh, yeali, and look up some Miller and Wrightson and Ditko and 
practice copying them. That might help you.” 

It’S raining. Mil and I sir in her studio. (We are, for all practical 
pinposes, living together.) The TV is on and tlie sound is turned off. 
She’s made some herbal tea, which tastes like [a flavor I had liked 
when young]. She isn’t working on anytiiing. (I never see her work- 
ing on anything.) I have a sheet of kid-finish Biistol on a lap board, 
and I’m trying to do a page with Sharpie marker, aiming for a flowing 
composition like those of Alex Toth. 

But of course I’m not Alex Toth. The result looks random, 
unstructured.... 

I look up and see Mil watching me. Her eyes ai*e bright, and she has 
an enigmatic little sinile. I put down my lap board and walk over to 
sit beside her on the couch. We kiss, and she touches me with such 
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tenderness, such passion, such hunger. It never occurs to me to ask 
myself what she sees in me. 

THE DAYS ARE GETTING HOT. MIL’S EXCITED. SHE’S TAKING ME “SOME- 
place special.” She wants to show me a surprise. She’s not kidding, 
The cab driver, when he lets Mil and me out at Saint Paul’s Church 
in Haiiem, looks at us thr ough tliick glasses and says, “You sure you 
wanna go to tliis neighborhood?" 

Saint Paul’s is open. Inside a few people are kneeling in tire pews. 
Some candles ar-e bmiiing before a plaster statue of Mary. Mil leads 
me around the perimeter of the nave. She stops before a painted 
panel of the wall. 'Tire picture shows Jesus witlr Pontius Pilate. 
“Fresco Buono," Mil says. “Painted directly onto wet plaster.” 

The picture confuses me. 'The colors are garish and discordant. 
The anatonry is distorted witlrout the consistency of style. Tire com- 
position is woefully imbalanced toward the Orom-crowired Jesus. It 
breaks every rule, and I can see a hundred flaws. Still, I can’t take my 



eyes from it. 

“Thei'e’s a legend they tell about these frescoes,” Mil tells me. “They 
were fiirishing construction on tlris church back during the depres- 
sion. A deaf-mute hobo came begging at the rectory. Tlrey gave Irim 
soup aird water and allowed him to sleep under the roof of the 
roughed-in church. The plasterers left for tire iright, and when they 
returned the next morning, tire hobo had worked all night and had 
painted “Station One — Jesus is Condemned.” 

“According to the legend, he did a different Station every night for 
the next two weeks, with no one ever seeing him work. The parish 
hadn’t planned on a motif of the Stations— but no one could bear to 
have theirr covered up.” 

As we walk around the nave, slowly, quietly, I look at each picture 
in its tunr, at the coal-black Cyrene and at Veronica’s Veil. Tlrey’re all 
technically inept, but I can’t tear my eyes away. 

Mil squeezes my hand and whispers to me, “Do you see it? Carr you 
feel it? The inspiration, tire fire Urat touched this deaf nrute? Tlris is 
where it happens! This is where passion tmnscends ability.” 

My hand in hers tingles like air electric wire. 1 feel as if I’m break- 
ing the surface of deep, thick water, and I realize that we’ve circled 
tire church and I’m once again standing before tire picture of “Jesus 
Condemired.” 

Summer is here. I’ve taken the stretched canvas off Mil’s easel 
and I’m working on backgrounds tlrere. I’ve mairaged to squeeze a 
meager assignment from Mort Schlager. I dip my sable brush in the 
hrdia ink and fill in the breccia cliffs behind Moon Guardian as he 
fights the Cybernetic Sentinels. “Don’t be creative,” Mort had warned. 

Mil sits on her couch witlr two library books lying open before her. 

After two hoius I’ve earned five dollars by backgrounding a com- 
plete page behind the figures and maclrineiy a good artist had previ- 
ously done. I lean back and mb my eyes and try to knead my own 



neck and shoulders. At first I think Mil is asleep, but tJren I notice her 
reaching out to slowly, softly touch tire priirted pages iir front of her. 

1 walk over to mb her back. She seems to barely notice me. In her 
muscle tone I feel somelhiirg unusual — irot ttsirsion, but intensity. 

I lean forwai'd to whisper in her ear. “What’s so interesting?” I see 
tlrat with the ring finger of her left hand she’s altenrately fracing the 
lines of two portraits, One, called “The Baccharrt,” shows a \ital, 
strong man, naturalistically portrayed. Tire ot hei', ;m uirtitled sketch, 
shows a bulb-headed, possibly moronic nran with haunting moist 
eyes. Arrd tlren I irotice.... 

“Were these two models related?” 

Mil shakes her head. “Not related— they’re the same man. Lovis 
Corinth, German, early twentieth century. Ami they’re not that far 
apart in age either.” 

“One artist hated hirrr arrd one admired him, right?” 

Mil leans back so that, her left cheek rests against nry right. “Same 
artist. These are self-portmits. It’s not that he looked different, he 
just saw differerrtly. Before rurd after Decem- 
ber 1911. Right hemisphere stroke, with 
extensive brain damage.” 

IT’S GETTING DARK A UTTLE EARUER NOW, BIT 
the heat of summer is still with us. I’m in Mil’s 
apartment. De/acto, it has sort of become nry 
studio. Mil never paints. I’lrr doing some of my 
owrr work. I’nr the regular backgrounder for 
Girl Talk, a romance comic— a “Penny 
Pink”— which, artistically, is at the bottom of 
the line for Angstrom. 

Mil is watching anoi her videotape from tire 
documentary section at New York Public 
Libi'ary. She watches tapes and chums 
tlrrough books voraciously. When she devel- 
ops an interest, she obsesses. We don’t make 
love as often, or as feiveirtly as we used to. 
We’re comfortable. 

I firrish a page and walk to tire window to 
rest my eyes by focusiirg on distant objects. Every page is worth 
$7.50. 1 hope tlrat Mort or someone upstairs notices that I’m doing my 
best, although tire titles I’rrr working on doir’t even come close to 
deseivirrg it. 

I tunr to watch Mil. She has a remote control for her VCR and she 
watches certain segments from her documentary over’ and over. On 
tire screen is what looks like air airinratioir, but it turns out to be a 
computer-genei'ated image — a tonrograph — of a living bimn. 

“I hate I'omance comics,” I say to Mil. “Sairre danrned story over and 
over again. Girl meets boy, girl loses boy, girl gets boy.” 

She touches nry haird arrd smiles, but doesir’t take her eyes away 
from the image on tire screen. “Literature is repet it ioir. Renreirrber 
Joseph Canrpbell. The same old stories over and over.” 

The brain on the screen flashes as if possessed by a thiurdei'stomr. 
The image cuts to a retai-ded boy, undergoing a seizure. 

The pictures are almost hypnotic as they rhythmically alternate 
between arcairely captioned abstractions arrd pitiable tableaux. 

A bluish-gray magnetic resonance image of a huimur head... 

...a man struggling to arrange blocks on a table. 

A nrulti-hued positron enrission tomograph, wildly flickering... 

...a woman storing at her own hand, tearfully saybig, “1 don’t 
know what that is." 

A single-photon emissioir computerized tomograph — a “spect” — 
boiliirg like lava breaking the surface of a cold sea... 

...an ashen-faced girl calmly mouthing nonsensical syllables 
intoned and rhylhmed evaclly like human speech. 

The tape progresses to an inteniew. A skeliHal nuur in lab coat, and 
thick glasses— the caption on the screen labels him as a psychia- 
trist — waves Iris clawlike fingei’S foward iurd back in the air as he 
says, “Brain lesions; electrical stimulations during surgery; autoirsies 
of behaviorally documented psychotics— iill iliese offer clues to the 
structure of tire mind, just as disassembly of a mechanism offers 
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insight into that mechanism’s function and stnicture.” 

'file picture switches to an elderly man in Roman collar-. The cap- 
tion identifies him as Fat her Mai-tiir Oukon, S..I, Philosopher. His left 
eye is clouded over witli blindness, and he is motionless as he speaks. 
“The ant, scrambling over- fragments of indi\'idual bricks fallen fi-om 
a castle wall, has no conception of castle, no conception of king, no 
conception of kingdom, no conception of castle ai clutect.” 

A WARM September. 

They’re giving me another- chance at Angst l om. 1 had dropjred off 
some backgrounded pages for Teen Tales mid ran into Moit Schlager 
in the secretary’s office. “Ilei-e," he said, as if he were jast waiting foi- 
someone to whom he could give an assignment. “You di-aw, don’t 
you? Here’s a five-page script for a backuji for Supernatural Space 
Stories. Get it to me Monday before 10 am. <uul we’ll nm it.” 

Now, once again. I’m attached to my drawing boai-d. I’m tr-ying to 
illusti-ate “Castle of tlie Crystal Skulls.” A space explorer encounters 
a metallic structure on mi uncharted plmietoid. Ai-rmiged around the 
pimietoid are seven ciystiilline macliines which periodically flicker 
with eerie, nascent light. Eventually the mai-hines, which hold the 
combined mentalities of the dead inliabitmits of the plmiet, make 
telepatliic contact witli the exiilorer. 

I cmi’t pull myself away from tliis assignment . My back aches mid 
my right wrist is sore. My eyes burn. 

When I sleep Friday night, I dremii of crystiil skulls which speak to 
rue in unknown languages. 

Saturday I fight my way through page three, inking it from the 
upper left comer to tlie lower right, while I rest by doing breakdowns 
and penciling panels for page four 
Satm-day night Mil looks over the pages I’ve done. She smiles at 
me— her enigmatic, wmiii, mid open smile. She touches my neck and 
brushes her lips against mine and convinces me to put tlie pens mid 
brushes down, cap tlie ink, mul come to bed witli her. 

“I’ll make it worth your while,” she says. 

It is Sunday morning. 

I look at the pages I’ve done and the thumbnail sketches I’d made 
for the fifth page. It's as if a switch has been thrown. I look over my 
work in the harsh eastern sunlight, and realize that it’s no good. 
Dead on the page. 

I sit for a while and look out the window, watching sunlight define 
the city. 

Mil joins me. “I’U think I’ll go over to tlie Brooklyn Libi-ary today, t o 
get out of youi- hail-. Do you wmit to come meet me in Prospect Pm-k ?” 
“I don’t know. 1 don’t think it’s going to take that long. Page five is 
going to go pretty easily, I think.” 

I feel, sitting here sjieaking to Mil, deliciously happy. 

“Then again, I may not even finish page five. I don’t think I’m cut 
out for comic work. In fact, I’m probably not cut out for ait at all.” 
Mil seai-ches my face. If she’s looking for bitterness, she’s disap- 
pointed, because I feel none. 

“Well, finish it anyway. Ifyou don’t even tiy, you’ll regi-et it later.” 

I shrug. 

“Promise me you’ll finish it Promise me you won’t give up. Pi-omise 
me you’ll keep trying.” 

I smile and give her a kiss. “How can I i-efase? I promise." 

It is Sunday evening. Mil is off on her self-imposed exile of 
reseai-ch. I’ve just put. the last touch on page five of the stoiy. 'I’lie 
work is stumiingly mediocre; I’m as comfoilable with it as if it were 
mi old friend. I’m tired. 1 scai-e up some supper, leave some for Mil, 
then wrap the just-dried pages up to drop off at Angstrom on my 
way to Copies Galore. I’m not sure if they’ll e\'en mn the story. 1 
don’t care. 

I go to sleep soon after tlie siui sets. I don’t hear Mil moving ai ound 
the studio. 

I don’t know if I dremii; 1 don’t remember. 

On this day e\t:rything falls apart. 



I get a call at C’opies Galore. I’m taken away from one of out- huge 
liigh-speed, high-volume machines wliere I’m watching Hiousmids of 
identical representations of mi elect.ronic schemalic t umble into a 
plastic bin. 

“I like it, kid,” Mort Sclilager tells me over tlie phone. “Quite a bit. 
Come down during your lunc-h break. Let’s talk. Maybe there’s some 
opportunities for you here.” 

MORT IS DRINKING BUCK COFFEE VVI lEN I ARRItTI. HE SMILES AT ME. HE 
doesn’t wiuste time mid starts Uilklng before I even sit down. 

“How would you like a regular bac-kup in Supernatural Spaced Or 
Cybernetic Propliet'l Thiity dollms a page. Or backups in both ifyou 
like. And once in a wliile you fill in on one of our lead titles. Do good 
mid move up. We cmi throw a lot of assigimients your way.” 

I don’t feel my body as I sit down. My hemt’s throbbing. “Do you 
have the right guy? I just drew “Castle of the Ciystal Skulls”— turned 
it in this morning.” 

Mort picks u[) a page of Bristol Boai'd. “Got it right here. Beautiful. 
Absolutely beautiful. I felt like Ihis when I first saw Eisner’s Spirit, 
and Kilgstein’s “Master Race.” I haven’t seen anytliing this nice in 
yeai-s. I could kick myself for wasting you on those Penny Pinks all 
this time.” 

His face is Respectful. He gently hands the page to me. 

And it’s not, mine. 

My nmiie is signed to it, but it’s not one of the pages I cirew. It's a 
goigeous page of machines that think, a castle that dominates a bar- 
ren landscape like tlie self-slmcturing intelligent life in a cold uni- 
verse, and mi explorer who stmggles to know, to do, to undei'sland. 

I didn’t thaw it, but I know who did. 

I CONFRONT Mil. My mind is .jumbled. I CAN’T STOP TO CONSIDER WHY 
I’m so mad. This doesn’t prevent me from speaking. 

“...and what would hapiien when they gave me more assigniiients? 
Should I just bring everything back to you and beg you to become me 
for a while? Should I become just miother pseudonym for you?” 
Teai-fully, her face contorting: “I thought I was helping!” 

“Mildred the great! The gift of Gotl! Ready to offer mere moi-tals her 
grace, if she screws them and finds them worthy.” 

“But I love you!” 

“No, Mil, I think you’re amused by me.” 

“You have to keep ti-ying,” she jileads. 

“Wiy don’t you find somebody your own talent level — or better 
still, someone your own age." 

This momenl my life changes again. 1 don’t take a single thing with 
me when I leave Iier apartment. 

It is now CLOSE TO ONE MONTH LYl’ER. I’M WALKING IN HER NEIGH- 
borhood. On impulse, I enter the lobby, ask the security guard to 
buzz her apartment. I don’t want miything from her. I’d simply like 
to apologize. 

He consults a list and infonns me that she has moved. 

ANO’rHER MONTH HAS PASSED. I’M EATING A STALE SIX-DOLLAR SAND- 
wicli in the ctifeleria of the Metropolitan. I happen to look out towai-d 
the sculpture garden and, stmiding before Moore’s “Fmiiily Group,” 

I see her. 

Or do I? 

It looks like Mildred, but there m-e subtle differences. The posture. 
Her cm-riage seems stiffer than I remember. She seems to move like 
a much older woman— my Mil was always lithe luid supple. 

She turns to look at Rodin’s “Balzac” and I see her face. Now I’m 
siu-e that it is Mil. I wave and ti-y to catch her eye. She looks at me. 
There’s no recognition on her face wliatsoever. She doesn’t seem to 
be studying the sculptime like Mil would; her expression is bland, 
almost puzzled. 

It’s disquieting. Is it her, or not? She walks away, and I make no 
further effoil, to contact her. 

It’S AITUMN. I’M WANDERING THE ILVLLWAYS OF THE LICHTENSTEIN. I’M 
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not carrying a sketchbook. I’m trying to take my mind off being 
offered ^ll-time, graveyard sWft supervisor at Copies Galore. 

A long circular liallway is labeled witli a floor sign: L’Arl Brut: Folk 
Art Creations of the Mentally Impaired. 

I wander ainong the faj\g-moutlied faniily portraits done by anony- 
mous abused children; hellish canvases demon-populated by para- 
noid schizophrenics; great stretches of paper divided ajul subdivided 
and subdivided into infinities of smalhess by obsessive compulsives; 
the bluiTed and floating landscapes of sensory deprivates. And tlien 
1 round a turn and see it: 

One painting, oil on canvas, stands out fiom the rest of tl\e exhibit 
like a cool, forested island amidst a boiling sea Tlie picture is not 
teclinically perfect, but it reflects a marvelous sense of time mid place 
iuid individuality. Its colors aie placid, its perspective stable. It shows 
a man sitting on a couch with a lap board. He’s bent over tlie board 
working on a drawing, His manner is intense, yet graceful — in eveiy 
sense of tlie word — and loving, 

Behind him, tlirough Uie studio windows, is the New York skyline; 
orderly geometric shapes beneatli a warm sky. 

The picture is titled “Struggling Artist." 

Tlie wall card identifies the aitist not by name but by diagnosis: 
The woman who executed this painting su^ets fwm a degenewtive 
condition of the cent ral nervous system. 

The man in the picture is me. 

The first storm of winter is waiting in the sky. isolated wet 
flakes hit the windshield of the rental car as I make my way up to 
Saint Catheilne’s, a private sanitarium set back from Route 28, noitli 
of Cooperstown but south of Mohawk. I’m on the final leg of a chase 
which has sent me from museum and gallery coordinators to art 
agents to psycliiatrists to tlie New York State Licensing Boaid to the 
AMA Registry. 

Saint Catherine’s is a rambling stone institution which probably 
dates from the ’40s. A concrete and glass appendage has been grafted 
on tlie side. Tliey specialize in chronic cases. 

It’s clean inside. A woman— maybe a nurse — in institutional blue 
slacks and blouse with white sweater sits at a monitor as she scrolls 
tlu'ough a roster. 

“No, sir, we don’t have a Mildred Woodroffe here,” she tells me. 

“A patient in her forties. She’s had a disease which has incapaci- 
tated her, and it probably came on suddenly.” 

“Sir, there’s no patient here named Woodroffe.” 

“She paints. She’s done paintings which have been exliibited out- 
side of the hospital.” 

“Sir, I don’t have records here of tlie treatments or diagnoses of 
the patients. I simply have their names and room numbem. Even if I 
did have their medical records, those are private, and I wouldn’t be 
able to shai-e tliose with anyone but immediate family members." 

“Isn’t tliere someone I could speak wth? Isn’t there someone here 
who might recognize the pei'son that I’m talking about?” 

“Well, I’m sorry. If you leave a message....” 

She takes my name and number and walks away from tlie moni- 
tor, probably t^ing my note to tlie message boxes, or to a trash can 
somewhere out of my sight. 

Instead of leaving tlirougli the glass doors, I quietly make my way 
past the reception area. The glassy room stuck onto tlie ground floor 
of die building is a lounge with large potted plants and doors wliich 
open onto a wheelchair-accessible garden. 

Sitting in the lounge is a young woman in mai'oon slacks and 
matching sweater. She sits beside a man strapped into a wheelchair. 
She nods at me and dien turns back to the man. His riglit hand is con- 
stantly twitcliing. She’s holding his left, wliich is still, tracing letters 
on die back of it with her index finger. If he’s aware of her at all, his 
face doesn’t show it. 

Through the glass doors I see die snow starting. The world is, at 
tills moment, almost achingly quiet. And when I turn to leave I see, 
hanging above the doors wliich lead back into die main building, a 
painting. 

Three feet by two feet, layers of semi-transparent acrylic glaze. 



Severely abstracted fomis and proportions, rendering the scene 
unrecognizable to most Cool blue colors of sadness and outer space. 
A castle of lattice-work crystal. Seven solitary machines arrayed like 
sentinels ar ound die casde. And moving dirough die scene, oblivious, 
untouched, m\ explorer. 

And the explorer is me. 

A card on the wall says: 

Untitled— Marilyn Winters. This painting was completed by a 
Saint Catherine’s patient as part of physical and emotional ther- 
apy. Painting, drawing, and craftwork have been found to have a 
soothing yet healthy effect. 

“Fascinating, isn’t it?” die young lady asks me. 

“Yes. Have you ever seen dieir art therapy? Can you tell me any- 
diing about it?” 

She glances back at die man in die wheelchair. “Raymond doesn’t 
participate in programs exactly like those. Most of the people who 
can do work like that ar'e in a ward on die third floor.” 

I don’t take the time to thank her, but go looking for die stairs. 

On the diird floor I creep along die wall, out of siglit of die nurses’ 
stadon. I push open a door and look in. A man in a wheelchair’ sUucs 
at a television on which a panel discusses politics. A slight grin conies 
and goes across his face as he listens. 

I try anodier door. A woman sits up in a mechanical bed, actjusted 
to let her look toward the window, I debate with myself, decide, and 
ask her, “Do you know a Marilyn, or' a Mildred? She should be in lhi.s 
ward. She likes to paint.” 

The woman rolls her head to look t oward the door. Her lips twitch, 
and I see dial she’s going to say something, but dial she’s having trou- 
ble doing it 

I inch foi-ward, dien lean close to her face. 

“These ai'en’t my arms," she says. “This isn’t my body.” 

Someone is moving in die diiixl room 1 try . A woman with a child- 
like face sits on the edge of her bed. She has a jumble of crayons sil- 
ting on t he bedsheets beside her. A 1 5-by-20-iiich heavy stock sketch- 
book is open on her lap. 

I don’t recognize her. 

She’s stooped forward with concentration. 

I don’t recognize her! 

She’s drawing, with die blobby, sdeklike style of normal children, 
a picture of two people. Her parents? Or her' and me? 

The woman is Mildred. She hears me approaching and lifts her 
face, awkwardly. She tilts her head and obviously can’t recognize, or 
label, or remember me. 

I touch her face, put my arms ar ound her, t ry to look into her eyes. 
Life is a cycle of recognition and eclipse of recognition; gain and loss; 
coryunction and disjunction. 

I hold her tightly, as if afraid that we’re ready to dissolve. 

Shadows appear' at the edge of my vision. 

“That’s him. Doctor,” tlie receptionist says, pointing me out. 

A man in a blue lab coat comes foiwai'd. He wears a bland shirt an<l 
dark blue tie. His hands are long and slender; he looks at me thr ough 
thick lenses. 

“Should I call Security, Doctor?” die receptionist says. 

The doctor looks at me for a long moment as if he’s sizing me up; 
as if he’s deciding something. 

“No,” he finally says, waving die receptionist away. She casts me a 
final wary stare before she leaves. 

“Did you know her?” die doctor asks as he reaches out to touch me 
on die shoulder. 

“I do know her. Her name is Mildr ed Woodroffe. I do know her.” 

“We were told diat she had no faniily. We were told that she was 
unattached,” 

His words tear me. “Wliat happened t o her? Wlien did she get sick?” 

“My name is Doctor Fletcher. So you <uid slie were close?” he asks. 

Mil doesn’t pay attention to us as we speak. If she hears our words, 
she doesn’t give any sign. As I let her go, she slumps back, lUid her 
hands find die crayons and sketchbook. 

“She didn’t ‘get sick,’" Doctor Helcher says. “She damaged herself 
with chronic drug use.” 
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“That’s not true,” I say. “I never even knew her to drink. She said 
that things like that dulled her senses." 

“The tests don’t lie, although we did have trouble pinpointing it at 
first. Have you ever heard of strazorlorin-D? Or the brand names 
Strazac, or Strazosonol?” 

“Never. I don’t think I ever saw Mil take an aspirin, How could she 
get drugs like that?” 

Fletcher shrugged. “She lived in the city; she had money. Strazor- 
lorin family drugs aren’t illegal; they’re just not prescribed for human 
use any more. About four years ago they were experimentally used 
on some severe forms of epilepsy.... Short term, they were effective 
at repressing seizures, but before long some unfortunate side effects 
came to light, things which couldn’t be predicted— subtle things 
which didn’t show up during animal experiments." 

He gently takes one of the crayons from Mil’s hand and sets it on 
the bed beside her. Her hand wanders around until it feels the crayon. 
Her fingers close around it, and she moves it back to where she can 
slowly move it around the surface of the 
heavy paper. 

“Reflex,” he says. “I don’t think she truly 
knows what she’s doing. 

“One way of looking at intelligence is to say 
that a child’s brain is a jumble of individu^ 
neurons. As the child grows, the brain arranges 
itself into a network. A genius would have a 
very efficient, wide-ranging network which 
can work through problems without any extra- 
neous neuron activity; a substandard person 
would have a brain with a less extensive net- 
work. There haven’t been any structural 
changes to the cells themselves, but the chem- 
ical messengers between the cells are being 
disabled. The residual strazorlorin is system- 
atically deconstructing the connective net- 
work of her brain.” 

“Well she ever be better?” 

Doctor Fletcher shakes his head. “I don’t 
think it’s reversible. She used the drug over a long period of time — 
months perhaps— and, like arsenic, it stays in the system for a long 
time after use. What I don’t understand is why in the world she would 
have been taking that drug. And didn’t she see what it was doing to 
her? Strazorlorin has a subtle, but immediate effect. By the time she 
was sent here, she was still able to paint, although she didn’t have 
enough presence or lucidity to tell us anything. And she’s steadily 
gotten worse. Second by second, the strazorlorin is slowly robbing 
eveiy neuron of its capacity to network with those around it.” 

It is the heart of a bitter winter. 

Snow lies on the fields surrounding Saint Catherine’s; frost deco- 
rates the windows in crystalline patterns. Moonlight reveals a quiet 
world outside. 

I have come to see Mil these past few months, whenever I can man- 
age to leave the city. At no time has she given any sign that she rec- 
ognizes me. Now I sit in a chair watching her sleep. 

Hidden in my jacket is my hope. Something I brought with me on 
this final trip. 

Doctor Fletcher has been glad to allow me to sit with Mil, to hold 
her limp hands (no longer able to grasp a crayon), to speak to her. He 
probably feels ^at even if such rituals can’t do her any good, they 
might be a necessary part of the “disengagement process” for me. 

No one suspects what I plan. 

Her death is nearly unnoticeable. She lies there and steadily 
wheezes. (As they told me of their decision to not attach her to a res- 
pirator, they looked relieved when I didn’t object.) 

And then one moment she stops. 

I get up to arrange her hands, to turn her head so that it rests level 
and straight on the pillow. I kiss her on the left cheekbone, but I do 
it swiftly. 

I don’t have much time. 



I take the small case from inside my jacket 
The drugs in the strazorlorin family, I have found, have all exhib- 
ited strange side effects. The D-variant represses seizures but robs 
brains of abstract reasoning. The S-variant is psychoactive but 
embarks users on trips from which they can’t return. The F-variant 
enlivens dreams, enabling people to have colorful and detailed lucid 
adventures, but in their waking lives they have the unsettling expe- 
riences of seeing figures from their dreams. 

But I have no interest in these variations of the drug. 

I open the case and remove a syringe and a one-half fluid ounce of 
a three-percent solution of strazorlorin-M. 

There has been one documented case of the human use of stra- 
zorlorin-M. A sbrty-seven-year-old Alzheimer’s patient was ii\jected 
with a three percent solution of strazorlorin-M, in hopes that his mem- 
ory loss could be halted or even reversed. He immediately went into 
a catatonic state. Before his seizure he had been rambling ^out being 
driven by his daughter to the clinic that morning. It had been raining. 



He lived in that catatonic state for two more years. No one was 
ever able to make contact with him, but study of his eye-movements 
and documentation of his half-mumbled words during the remaining 
two years of his life suggest that he was continuously reliving that 
rainy morning. 

An autopsy revealed that the chemical balance of his amygdala, 
hippocampus, thalmus, and certain regions of his frontal lobes were 
severely altered. 

Strazorlorin-M had reordered his existence, confining his entire 
mind to the reliving of the immediate experience he had been think- 
ing about when the drug took effect. 

A SIMPLE QUESTION: IF I COULD SOMEHOW CHANGE MY LIFE SO THAT I 
would never lose my beloved Mil, but would always have her with me, 
would I choose to do so? 

I answer. 

The needle is sharp against my neck. 

But this strange dream, this dream of asking for and receiving a cir- 
cular, cyclical life, of lying in a bed watching the line between sun- 
light and shadow eternally creep across the walls of my room, as 
always, passes. 

Tliere are drawbacks to such an existence— brittleness, apparent 
lack of dimensionality, a dearth of connotations, the fact that an eter- 
nal present slowly loses its quality of reality when stripped dovm so 
drastically, when removed from the stream of time. 

The things I’ve lost— [the faces of my parents], [my childhood], 
[the experiences of growing up], [a future], [my name]— these are 
the costs. And then I remember that life witliout Mil is always fol- 
lowed by life with her, and this cheers me. I can laugh to myself as I 
walk the halls of the lichtenstein, for the first time. 

I am twenty. 

It is springtime. □ 



S trazorlorin-M had 

reordered his existence, 
confining his entire 
mind to the reliving of 
the immediate experience . . . 
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The cosmic surrealism of Richard Powers 




BY DAVID G. HARTWELL 



R ichard Powers is the most 

original and inventive artist to 
work in the science fiction field, 
ever. Aside from the fact that he 
did more paperback covers 
than any other illustrator in the 
1950s and 1960s, dominating the 
entire look of paperback SF for 
two decades, what he did was 
to introduce the visual language 
of surrealism into SF illustra- 
tion and expand its possibilities 
permanently. His technical 
range and skill is awe-inspiring 
and his visionary, suggestive images have 
continued to evolve, even into his fifth decade 
as a professional in the field. 

Shortly after the beginning of the paper- 
back revolution, in the early 1950s, Ian Bal- 
lantine started Ballantine Books and chose 





Powers’ cover for \Vliat 
If?, an anthology of short 
stories that should have 
won Hugo Awards, 
encapsulates the sense of 
wonder that is SE. LEFT: 
Spider and Jeanne 
Robinson’s St«Trdance 
won both the Hugo and 
Nebula awards. We 
wouldn’t be surprised if 
this cover to the novel’s 
original magazine serial- 
ization was partly 
responsible. 
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Richard Powers as the artist to give his sci- 
ence fiction books a distinctive look. Ballan- 
tine had the radical idea tliat you could pub- 
lish both in hardcover and p 2 g)erback at once, 
and the early Ballantine Books had to com- 
pete both in classy bookstores (in those daj« 
bookstores sold no paperbacks) and on 
paperback racks in stations and drugstores. It 
took special art and special covers to do that 
and Richard Powers remained a continuing 
explosion of innovation throughout the 
decade, and then the next His stylistic slant 
became so dominant and fashionable in the 
paperback market by the end of the 1950s 
that younger artists had to imitate the Pow- 
ers’ look to sell. Both John Schoenherr and 
Jack Gaughan told me that they did this early 
in their careers. 

When I was a kid living in Lock Haven, 
Pennsylvania, in 1953, and had only been 
reading SF for a couple of years, one day I 
walked into the news store and the propri- 



etor, knowing I would buy SF magazines, 
walked me over to the paperback rack and 
said I ought to try some. I bought two nov- 
els by writers whose short stories I liked. 
Childhood’s End by Arthur C, Clarke and 
More Than Huma7i by Theodore Sturgeon. 
I imprinted on Powers’ art as synonymous 
with wonderful science fiction. I later went 
back and bought The Space Merchants and 
Star Science Fiction #J, also with Powers’ 
covers, and then subscribed to the monthly 
Ballantine releases mail order to be sure to 
get every one. Something about the art at the 
time made a deep and lasting impression on 
me. It was better that it was not as specific 
as the magazine covers. It was what really 
good SF was really about. And remained 
so — The Stai-s My Destination (Signet) and 
The Sirens of Titan (Dell) both had breath- 
taking Powers’ covers. He was everywhere 
with the best 

When I began to attend SF conventions in 



the 1960s, it was my dream to be able to own 
one of tliose miraculous works, and finally I 
was able to do so. And in meeting Richar<l 
Powers, my opinion.s of his importance to tlie 
contemporary vision of science fiction at its 
best were confirmed. 

P erhaps it is .appropriate to mention 
that SF illustration has always been 
only a part of his artistic work — like 
John Schoenlierr, Ed Erashwiller— 
even like H.G. Wells. He did the cov- 
ers for the Dell classics line in the 
1960s (portraits of great writers), 
record album covers, advertising an. 
He did many, many mainstream cov- 
ers (for instance, the original 1950s 
dust wit^per art for Bernard Malamud’s Tin 
NatumT) and has had a continuing and impor- 
tant career as a fine artist, with a specialty in 
seascapes. His work is in two standard how- 
to books on seascape painting. He has been a 
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political cartoonist and has published some 
jazzy poetry. The Science Fiction Book Club 
published a portfolio of his art and sold it for 
years. He’s been spending a significant portion 
of his time on sculpture in recent years. Since 
the early 1980s he has traveled viidely, spend- 
ing a portion of tlie year in Spain, and each 
year has a gallery show of his paintings in 
Barcelona. He works regularly for Easton 
Press, illustrating limited editions. 

Richard is a joker and a wise-cracker, given 
to the direct insult. He grew up in Chicago, 
was a Golden Gloves boxer, and then an army 
artist during World War n. He’s a big guy, more 
an atldete tlian an aesthete, \vith an echoing, 
brazen laugh. He is an intellectual who likes to 
read, listen carefully to serious music, argue 
over matters of taste, politics, or art. Richard 
is my friend and the godfather to my son Geof- 
frey. For twenty-five years I have been going 
up to his home ai\d studio in Ridgefield, Con- 
necticut, to swim in liis huge pool with Pow- 



ers’ monsters painted on tlie bottom, to get 
beaten at tennis and like it, and drink one of 
Richard’s creative concoctions, while he 
cajoles, heckles, insults, comments, and 
encourages. Richard is over seventy now but 
doesn’t look a day over sixty. He takes more 
\itamins tlian anyone I know, exercises, and 
plays tennis with a devotion tliat amounts to 
a compulsion. He likes to win. 

He reads all tlie time, tliinks about what he 
reads, questions it, cluillenges it, tallcs about 
it with the aiticulatioti and experience of a 
well-honed critical mind. He’s proud of having 
illustrated good SF writers such as Ballard 
and Clarke (I own the original cover for 
Childhood's End). He’s sharp and fast. He 
thrives on arguing about books and politics 
and ideas. There’s always classical music 
playing in the backgroimd, or jazz (rock and 



LEFT: Richard Powers’ artwork bursts 
with creativity — so much so that this 
image was split down the middle and 
used for the covers of two separate 
Fawcett novels. BELOW: Though this 
woman’s face may look familiar, this 
painting was never published as a novel 
cover before. You may remember the 
model’s face f)vm when she posed for 
Powers’ cover to RobeH Heinlein's Friday. 
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folk don’t interest liim), or a ball game, or one 
of his old Bob & Ray tapes. 

We are fortunate to have Richaid in SF. 
Too much of the illustration done over the 
decades has been, simply put, old-fash- 
ioned, in a field where we hold imagination 
as a primary virtue. But not Richard Pow- 
ers’ work. When he entered the field of SF 
illustration, he consciously and cleverly 
borrowed ideas from the whole range of art 
up to the early 1950s, especially newer art 
represented in the Museum of Modem Art, 
and applied them to science fiction. He 
used the imagery of Tchelychev’s Hide and 
Seek for the powerful cover of Theodore 
Sturgeon’s More Than Human. The innov- 
ative cover for Arthur C. Clarke’s Reach for 
Tomorrow is based on a stone sculpture 
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constructed in a different room. Until the 
advent of Powers, science fiction illustra- 
tion was not yet modern. 

T he new ideas and techniques Pow- 
ers introduced are in tlieir own way 
really quite appropriate to science 
fiction, radically disturbing and 
provocatively, elusively suggestive, 
as science fiction itself was a radi- 
cally disturbing literature at the 
time. Perhaps most salient was that 
he introduced the abstract setting to 
SF illustration, as a background 
against which foreground images could be 
juxtaposed — but not necessarily resolved 
into any pattern, but an abstract one. In Pow- 
ers’ paintings, thin^ and even figures often 



seem to float free of gra\ity, often without 
even tlie illusion of a horizon line. 

He’s done more respectable paintings tliat 
one would be proud to hang on the living 
room wall than any otlier SF artist, iqjecting 
the whole language of modem art into the 
generally conservative field of paperback 
illustration, and setting a standard of craft for 
other artists to work up to. He understands 
the imagery of science and technology as few 
otlier SF artists have. 

And I, for one, am pleased to see him fea- 
tured liere for his achievement in SF. I would 
recommend that you take time to look at 
Richard’s exliibit and to tliink about whether 
or not it is the duty of good ait to disturb and 
sm-prise and challenge you to active thought. 
You will be enteitained. □ 



UPPER LEFT: This doomsday image was 
Ihe covei'for yet another collection of 
alternate Hugo-winnets edited by RichaM 
A. Lupoff. LOWER LEFT: Richard Powei'S 
brojight to life the sense of ivonder of 
Clifford Simak’s 1974 novel Our 
Children’s Children. ABOVE: Robert 
Heinlein brought back Lazarus Long aiid 
seived together a myriad of fctional char- 
acters in The Number of the Beast, but 
Powers brought the universe to life. 
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|HE AEKARIAN wind LAB- 



■ oratory was a squat gray 

I dome spread over two 

acres of Galt’s eastern 
prairie. The laboratory’s acclimatiza- 
tion tunnel formed a long tail to the 
north. Viewed from the top of the 
ridge that bordered both the alien set- 
tlement and the Galtic lab, the struc- 
ture resembled a very large energizer. 
Eandalis Menkari’s fintips turned 
pink with laughter at the thought. 
Energizers were notoriously without 
humor, so it was not likely Deleb 
would think it funny, but her other 
mates in the Menkari pentad. Saris 
and Amri, would. 

She felt Amri tug at the edges of 
her mind. Though Amri was far away 
in the pentad homesac, the breeder 
could easily attune itself to each of its 



Communicating with an alien race will not be easy. 
In fact, it may be deadly. 

BY JULIE A. STEVENS 
Illustration by Bob Eggleton 





But the aliens have an incredible organ on either 
side of their head which is capable of receiving 
and translating mechanical vibrations, , , 



mates’ state of mind. Randalls blushed the breeder’s probes aside, 
noting with some relief that Amri left easily. It was merely looking for 
company Brcedei*s had the ability to force themselves into anot her’s 
mind, but it was such a severe breach of etiquette that Amri would 
only do so in an emergency. 

Tltere were any nimiber of reasons Randalis Menkaii disliked being 
on the surface of her planet. Right now, she was most bothered by 
the rapid changes in temperature on Galt’s landmass. Although she 
had coated her scaled, rectangular body and all sbc tentacles with 
layers of pressurized gel before lea\ing the safety of the water, Galt’s 
sun cut tlirough her as if she wore nothing. 

Randalis stretched out. her fibrous black fins until t hey formed a 
ragged triangle overhead. The shade did little good. Nor did the fact 
that she was having to walk to Pentheny’s lab improve her mood. Her 
limbs worked well when it came to gesturing, grasping, and working 
with artist’s tools, but supporting her weight on them was another 
matter. If there was anything she envied about the aliens, it was their 
use of two stout limbs for nothing but support. Not that they had 
much choice, since they had opposable digits only on their upper 
limbs, a curious defect in creatui'es othei-wdse admirably suited to 
tire low-pressure, oxygen-poisoned landmasses of Galt. 

How Pentlreny could bear to spend so much time in tlris environ- 
ment, she did not understand. But once the aliens had come, it did not 
surprise her that Pentheny w'anted to be part of tire in\’estigative teairr. 

Even before tire aliens arrived, her nrate had had an uncommon 
interest in the hostile, windswept lands that jutted from the Ai’karimr 
Sea. Perhaps it was his upbringing. He had been reared in the small- 
est and, as he often pointed out, tire most boring of Galt’s tlrree trop- 
ical seas. Until he settled dowrr m\h the Menkari pentad, his life had 
been a restless drift front one laboratory to another across several 
seas and two continents. Her other three mates in the Menkari pen- 
tad had grown up itr the cities of the vast Arkariair Sea. She had 
played childhood ganres with Anrri long before Arrrri becanre tire pen- 
tad breeder. Saris, a gender-specific female like herself, though nrany 
seasons older, had attended the sarrre uiriversity for nrost of one sea- 
son rmtil Randalis left to concentrate on <ut. Even Deleb, stolid and 
humorless in a way she used to associate with those less intelligent, 
had been raised in a clan of energizers from the largest Arkarlan city. 

“You are such snobs,” Pentheny had said cheerfirlly not long after 
Deleb introduced him to lire rest of the pentad. “Nine mqjor seas and 
himdreds of minor ones all over Galt, but you think only the Arkar- 
ian Sea counts. Fortimately for tire Menkiui genepool, that is not alto- 
gether true." 

hr spite of the blazing sun, Randalis shivered as she recalled that 
first conversation with Pentheny. She had been drawn to his easy 
laughter, and had w’ondered where Deleb could have found him. 
Pentheny had joked about that, too. “Your pentad ireeded a gender- 
specific male. I was the fii-st. one Deleb came to. Its desjreration was 
quite appealing.” In fact, Peirtheny and Deleb had once worked 
together, and Randalis knew Deleb well enough to know the ener- 
gizer had nrade up its nrind to invite Pentheny into the pentad before 
it broached the subject to the rest of its mates. Tire speed with which 
Pentheny accepted the proposal suggested that he, too, had given 
tire matter some thought. 

But Pentireny was mistaken about the assets of his genepool. It har - 
bored a tragedy for tire Menkari peirtad. It had been a full season since 
the pentad hacl knowir for certain that Pentheny was dying. Tire virus 
was conmroir, not contagious, and hardly ever fatal uirless certain 
genetic factors coirrbined (o enlrance the viral dangers. In the tropi- 



cal seas where Pentireny had come to adulthood, his lack of irrumuritj' 
had caused no hann. But tire healers said it was remarkable he had 
lived and worked iir the Arkariair Sea for as long as he had. Often, 
Rarrdalis wished that he had never left his tropical home or that she 
had never met Irinr, so she w'ould not have to face losing Irinr. 

She forced herself not to dwell upon tire past. It was importarrt to 
spend as irruch tinre as possible with Pentheny Only that desire 
brought her here. Saris often visited her mate at his laboratory, while 
Arrrri aird Deleb could communicate errrpathically with Pentheny 
whenever they wished. Randalis pi'efened to wait for Iris periodic 
returns to tire pentad hoirresac. Bui in the last few days, she had been 
overwlrelrrred by an urgent need to see him at his work. She sus- 
pected t hat she was gatherirrg memories of him wlrile he still lived. 

A few of the aliens watched as she approached the laboratory. Tire 
aliens were odd-looking, but not unpleasantly so. Tlrey wore protec- 
tive suits that left their faces and tiny eyes mrc'overed. She knew from 
her discussions with Pentireny that the alieirs were virtually blind. 
They had only one retina in each eye, wirich accounted for the com- 
mimication problems between tlrenr and tire Nine-Seas Council. 

“With limited depth perception and a short visual range, they don’t 
even know we’re talking to them most of the time,” Pentheiry had 
warned her. “But the aliens have an incredible organ on either side 
of their head wtrich is capable of receiving and translating mechani- 
cal vibrations into nerve impulses. Tlrey produce and detect vibra- 
tions so rrrirrute our best equipment caimot measure them,” 

Tire alien settlenrent consisted of a series of hard-edged cubes stnmg 
out: along tire slroia. Randalis could not help wondering why the crea- 
tures siinoimded tlremselves witlr such uglirress. Did they derive airy 
coirrfort from their hard squai-e boxes with solid, unslriftiirg walls? 
Occasionally Pentireny tried to persuade her that; rigid structures had 
a harsh, utilitaiiair beauty. “Surely you can appiaciate fomis t hat fight, 
tire elements ratlrer t han yield to tlrenr,” he argued. She granted him Iris 
opinioir, but she still found the alien stmctures graceless. 

Several of the aliens stopped to watch her as she passed by. Since 
they stai-ed openly at; her, sire assirmecl it was not a breach of etiquette 
to do the same. Pentheny had been after her for some tinre to incor- 
porate models of t he aliens into her art work. She had resisted, but 
now' that she could see the creatures at close range, the idea took on 
gi’eater substance. As unobtriisively as she could, she removed her 
tools atrd a collection kit from the pouch mrder Irer back tentacle. She 
sketched quick hologranric images into the circuitry of tire kit. Tire 
alietrs appeared cirrious, so she held the kit out to the nearest orre. Tire 
alien handled tire sphera carefully, tunring it over several times with 
both irpper linrbs. But it, was clear that tire ali(!ir was imable to assim- 
ilate the images imbedded in the kit. Apparairtiy the aliens’ tactile 
senses were as limited as tlreir visioir. She wondered if Galtians were 
as fnrstrating to tlrese creatures. But sirrce tlu' aliens’ skin tones, that 
part that coirld be seen outside their clothiirg, did not readily change 
colors, it was hai-d to tell if tlrey experienced arry emotiorrs at all. 

Randalis gathered up her tools and the collection kit. As she 
approached the acclimatization trrnnel, she could see from the rows 
of activated identity screens tlrat the laboratory was filled to capac- 
ity. It liad been several seasons since the aliens had first come. Gallic 
diplomats, scientists, aird philosophers vied for space inside the conr- 
plex, all w'ith differing ideas as to how best to approach the aliens. 
Some w’ere worried that the aliens meant to establish a base, or 
worse, a colony. Others saw' coloirization of the lar-gely uncharted 
landmass as a unique oppoitimrty to observe* the creatures without 
having to put up with tlrenr in day-to-day life. For now, given com- 



munications problems that were proving insurmountable, each side 
settled for observation of the other. It did appear as though the aliens 
were part of a scientific team. They seemed content to tag, observe, 
and monitor Galtians; just as tliey allowed Uiemselves to be tagged, 
obseived, and monitored. 

If Pentheny was to remain with the iiwestigation team, the Menkari 
pentad liad no choice but to allow their lives to be obser\^ed by tlte 
aliens to the extent that the aliens were able to do so through 
Pentheny. The pentad had agreed, partly because it was unlikely the 
aliens could accurately interpret their owm data, and partly because 
Pentlteny was so excited about his participation. 

His task for the last three seasons had been to chart the activities 
of one particular alien, a gender-specific male he named Fog. 
“Because he’s mysterious and insubstantial,” Pentheny said. His 
enthusiasm illuminated tlie pentad’s homesac. “Tins is my chance to 
know more about one creature than anyone else can ever know, All 
over Galt, there are anthropologists wlio would give a forlime to t rade 
places with me.” 

Fog wore a tag developed by Galtian researchers to track migrant 
sea animals. The tag’s sensors relayed a great deal of infonnation 
about alien physiology but notliing at all about how or what tlie crea- 
tui-es thouglit. Pentlieny spent much of his time trying to intuit some 
rational emotion from the alien’s actions. Occasionally, and more 
often since Pentheny’s illness had been diagnosed, Randalis wonied 
about her mate’s behavior. He had always been int ense with regard 
to liis work, but his desire to understand Fog bordered on the obses- 
sive. On liis frequent journeys home, he brought his data coils with 
him, going over and over the myriad types of information he had 
assembled on Fog. Even Randalis found herself fascinated witli cer- 
tain aspects of Fog’s behavior and curious il‘ Fog was at; the Siune 
moment reviewing his own data. But for tire rest of tlie pentad, guess- 
ing what a particular action of Fog’s might mean was a giune. It was 
obviously much more to Pentlieny. 

Randalis pressed the back of her smallest tentacle against the iden- 
tity screen, ^en wailed as the doors closed and the pressiue increased. 
By the time she had pulled the gel from her body in long strips, sea 
water was being pimiped into the tunnel and she stalled to relax. 

Two aliens were watching tlie process through the transparent 
southern wall of the tunnel. Witliin tlieir enclosed space, they stood 
far apart, as tliough tliey were enemies. She recalled Pentheny’s obser- 
vation that distance must have different connotations to tlie aliens. 
They rarely touched one another and went out of their way to be 
alone, or at least apart from one anodier. Wiile in most Gallic cul- 
tures distance signaled anger or fear, it did not seem so wiUi the aliens. 

So much about tlie tiliens defied logic. Tliey built machines with tlie 
capacity to move between stars, yet appeared to have no symbiotic 
relationships among themselves. What did tliey feel, she wondered. 
How did they share tlieir feelings? Did they love each other the way 
tlie members of a pentad did? 

She knew how tliey mated. Pentheny had regaled the jientad one 
sliglitly intoxicated evening with ribald descriptions of filieii sexual 
habits. 

“Only in pairs,” he said. “And it takes hardly any lime.” 

“Pitiful,” Saris commented in soft violet hues. “Though I supjiose 
finding just one compatible mate does simplify mattci's.” 

“But that’s the best part,” Pentheny responded. “So far, Fog has 
mated with three different gender-specific females, always one 
at a time.” 

Deleb had conmumicated very little during its mate’s description 
of tlie aliens, but now its abdomen turned a warning shade of yellow. 

Anui, the pentad breeder, caught the energizer’s emotion immedi- 
ately and flooded the sac with anxiety. 

“Too much for your delicate sensibilities?” Pentlieny teased. 

The energizer was not amused. “They’re animals.” 

“TYue, but intelligent animals who’ve managed to survive in an envi- 
ronment tliat none of us could tolerate for long.” 

Saris reached out with her abdominal tentacle and grabbed Amri. 
“I wish you’d be cai-eful witli your stories. I tliink you like to see Amri 
and Deleb upset. Besides, the environment the aliens come from 



must have been hospitable to them; how else could they evolve a 
breeding system that requires so few cai'etakers?” 

“We don’t actually know how tliey take care of their young. Maybe 
they do have caretakeis in theft own world. It’s hard to make assump- 
tions based only on our observations. Who knows if they are a rep- 
resentative sample of tlieir kind? I would give a lot just to ask that 
question of Fog.” 

That conversation had taken place months ago, but Randalis knew 
that little progress had been made since then. She floated out of the 
acclimatization tunnel into the first of the lab cells. The interior labs 
were created entirely from sacs, allowing the water to flow through 
with equal pressure on eitlier side. Scientists and technicians bmshed 
past, gliding theft scaled bodies alongside hers. 

She finally located Pentheny in one of the interior labs. He was 
huddled with two colleagues over a series of drawings on plastic 
sheets. The stark, flat representations looked like tlie marks a child 
at play might make, though she knew they came from the aliens and 
represented a communications retrieval system. The aliens worked 
easily with two-dimensional materials and seemed to prefer the form 
to any other, much to the frusfration of tlie Galtians. 

The aliens did store some infonnation in more complex fonns, but 
only with the assistance of machines that could not function in the 
seawater environment of the Gallic labs. 

ANDALIS POUND THE DOCUMENT PRODUCED 
by the aliens interesting as an art form. 
They apparently did not use hologramic 
models, which would have been much 
more useful. These sheets appeared to be 
a diagram of alien body parts. 

‘interior organs,” Pentheny said when 
she looked up at him. “We don’t know what 
most of them do, but at least we can tell 
approximately where everything is.” 

He talked slowly, his coloiing changing witli more difficulty than 
he liad ever shown in the past It occurred to Randalis that this was 
how Pentheny would die, moving slower and slower until eventually 
everything halt ed. He was thr ee seasons younger than she, and if the 
health assessors were correct, he w'ould not last anotlier season. 

“1 modeled two aliens I saw on the surface,” Randalis said, p u l lin g 
out tlie artist’s kit. Pentheny took the sphere in liis long upper tenta- 
cle mid searched through the circuitry to locate her images. Tlie tip 
of his tentacle mid the sphere itself grew shaded as he probed. ’When 
he foiuid lier most recent work, he examined it carefully. “I recognize 
this one. We have a team monitoring him. Of course it is led by an 
Arkarimi energizer who is an idiot.” 

“ Wliile you m'e doing a masterful job of communicating with Fog," 
she retorted, taking back her kit. 

He ignored her comment. “Maybe you could use these drawings to 
model Fog’s interior organs.” 

“I'd be guessing about size and third-dimensional characteristics. 
I doubt it would be helpful.” 

“Anything would be helpful,” he said bitterly. “I’ve got no time. 
All I want to do is establish a basis for communication. We’ve got 
two intelligent species here. There has to be a way for us to speak 
to one another.” 

Pentheny’s body wjis yellowing in agitation. “Three seasons of 
research and I still don’t know where Fog comes from." 

Randalis was tom between wanting to comfort her mate mid 
imdeistmiding his need to communicate Iiis frustration. She did noth- 
ing and Pentheny grew simultaneously more angiy and depressed. 

“He’s tried in so nimiy ways to show me. He used to biftig packages 
of those dmiin t:wo-diiiiensionaI fonns and use them to exiilain his 
homeland. I knew tliat, was what he \\-as doing, yet we could not make 
each other understand. I must have sent the fonns he gave me to 
t\\'enty other ex])crts, and no one could make sense of them.” 

Pentlieny picked up t he luminescent neuronic coils that contained 
portions of his data on Fog and tlirew them onto Randalis’ tentacles. 
Waves of jumbled information assaulted her until she untangled the 
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coils and tied them back onto the fiber racks that lined tlie sac walls. 

“I gave him access to all of our infonnation systems. You know 
what he did? He tried to cut tlie coils into pieces. He had no capac- 
ity to assimilate information from the coOs. And neither did any of liis 
equipment.” 

“I showed my kit to the aliens,” Randalis said. “Tl\ey couldn’t reach 
into it.” 

“The biological capability does not exist for them. We cannot 
demonstrate what they have no power to imagine.” 

Randalis stroked him along the silvery sides of his body. “Amri said 
youi’ team was going to try emotion as a basis of communication.” 
“We’ve considered it. We've considered eveiytlung and we’re run- 
ning out of ideas. There’s sometliing very attractive about the idea of 
universal emotional constants.” 

“An\ri especially likes the idea tliat love is the same for all crea- 
tures, whatever their homeworld,” Randalis said. 

“So much for the romantic notions of breeders. Our initial attempts 
have not worked. We produce specific chemical changes in response 
to strong emotion, but it’s not enough to register with the aliens. I had 
hoped for a while that we had found a way. My teammates are cer- 
tain the aiiens’ brain structures operate on electro-neuronic impulses 
much the way ours do. We tried various strong emotions. Love, of 
course, because Amri isn’t the only empath who thinks love is a uni- 
veisal constant. And pain — on their own temis. The aliens do appear 
to experience a physical sensation of pain, but nothing that trans- 
lates into what we can understand. Perhaps the whole idea was a 
mistake. It’s unsound to project Galtic motivations onto alien species 
wliich may be incapable of such emotions.” 

Randalis glowed pink with laughter. “Tliat’s Saris talking, not you.” 
“She said it first but I agree. At any rate, I want you to see Fog.” 
Pentlieny led her through a series of tubes into an observation sac that 
abutted a hard-walled opaque stnicture tliat appeared to be anchored 
to the sea floor. Portions of the walls had been cut out and replaced 
with transparent materials. A number of aliens roamed tl\e stincture. 

Pentheny unfolded a monitor from tlie wall and tossed it to Ran- 
dalis. As soon as the coil wound ai'ound her upper tentacle, she could 
pick out the alien called Fog. The monitor fed her all kinds of infor- 
mation regai'ding the alien’s biological functioning, only part of which 
she understood. She was an artist, not a scientist, though for 
Pentheny’s sake she tried to show some interest. When she looked 
up. Fog had moved nearer the transparent wall and was clearly mon- 
itoring them with some sort of solid disk he held in one upper limb. 
“Do you ever wonder how much he knows about us?” she asked. 
“A lot about our habits and notliing about oiu: thoughts. If frustra- 
tion was an emotional constant, Fog and I would have been in steady 
communication seasons ago.” 

Tliis was not a new dialogue. Pentheny’s longing to establish com- 
mimication with Fog or any of the aliens had been the staple of dis- 
cussion witliin the Menkari pentad for a long time. 

“Would you go with them, if you could, and if tliey were leaving?” 
she asked. 

“Not unless eveiyone in our pentad could come. And not until I 
could talk with them.” His backfin spread out as he relaxed. “It used 
to be enough just to see things that were different. Then I wanted to 
understand what I saw.” He gestured toward tlie transparent wall 
where Fog still stood, apparently observing the two of them. “Now I 
want these strange, intelligent creatui-es to understand me.” 

“You can’t stay here,” Randalis said softly. “Whatever part you had 
in tlie project is over.” 

“Is that why you’ve come? To bring me home?” 

“The data you’ve already gathered must be coordinated. Tliat can 
be done best at home. Surely you want it done before you. . .” 

“Die?” he said helpfully. “Whatever I don’t do, others from my team 
will.” But his color deepened and she realized that she was not the 
only member of die pentad persuading him. 

“Amri?” 

“No, Amri would be much gentler than Deleb, who doesn’t seem 
prepared to accept any of my excuses. It’s all right. I've got nothing 
left to contribute anyway.” 



Randalis helped Pentheny gaUier liis data coils and the meager pos- 
sessions he kept at the laboratoiy. 

“Do you suppose I should give this back to Fog?" Pentlieny won- 
dered doud as he held up the large silver disk the aliens had fitted 
around his back tentacle. 

Randalis tapped the smooth surface of the disk. There was no 
change in the color or texture, no indication Uiat it was registering 
information of any kind. “If the aliens really want to know about us,” 
she responded, “they should have the opportunity to see how we die.” 

Pentheny’s red coloring deepened in agreement and the tag 
remained on his tentacle. 



R andalis spread her fins to take full 
advantage of the nortli current. It was feed- 
ing hoiu, which meant tliere were few oth- 
ers abroad to impede her journey. Just as 
she came around the comer nearest to her 
pentad’s homesac, she felt l.he warm, 
encompassing presence of a breeder. Sec- 
onds latei-, tlie silver-scaled, nearly feature- 
less form of Amri crashed into her. Randalis 
automatically reached out witli her lower 
tentacles to hold Amri tiglit against her body. She opened her mind 
to her breeder-mate only to be overwhelmed by Amri’s anxiety, panic, 
and, finally, relief. Randalis comforted the breeder, sending as much 
calm as she could, simultaneously searching tlie breeder’s emotions 
for news of Pentheny. There was no detectable change in the anxi- 
ety level Amri showed for Pentlieny. Not for the first time, Randalis 
was grateful not to have been bom a breeder. Amri not only had its 
own feelings, but it shared tlie fears imd sadness of everyone in the 
pentad for Pentheny’s impending death. 

At the entrance to their homesac, both Amri and Randalis fed into 
Deleb’s energy sliield. The relief of the entire pentad radiated from 
Amri. Randalis could see how tired the energizer was so she went to 
it first, opening her mind to Deleb to reassure it that she was safe. The 
energizer’s bright cilia scanned her from top to bottom before giving 
the soft green glow of contentment. 

Saris was briskly ordering everyone around, sometliing she usually 
did witli more subtlety. 

We’re all so scared, Randalis thought. They had good reason. 
Pentheny was too ni to remain in tlie homesac and had been at the 
health center for several days. It was likely that after he died, the 
whole pentad would dissolve. Deleb would not easily agree to 
another partner, while Saris, however much she loved Pentheny, 
would demand tliat they replace their only gender-specific male as 
soon as possible. 

Randalis fed with her pentad, and immediately afterward fell 
asleep. She awoke much later with Amri cuddled into a ball next to 
her and Deleb spread out along her back. She disentangled herself 
and floated free to find Saris. 

Her mate had fallen asleep over tlie neuronic coils filled with lumi- 
nescent notations. Randalis gently pried tliem from Saiis’ tentacle. 

Saris jerked awake, reaching for the coils she had been studying. 
“I promised Pentlieny I’d have tliese in order for him. He wants to at 
least finish cataloging the research to date.” 

“He’s barely conscious most of tlie time, and then he’s coherent 
only if Amri or Deleb enter his mind dh-eclly. If there’s material to be 
cat^ogued, let his team do it.” 

“All of the aliens who came tliree seasons ago are still alive. Do 
you ever wonder how long they live? If they can get sick the way we 
do? Or what happens when they die?” 

“Maybe they don’t die,” Randalis said lightly, then regretted her 
remark as Saris’ color deepened. She led her male back to the circle 
where tlieir mates were asleep. “Pentheny’s right. It’s just a matter of 
communication. We don’t know that they feel because they do not. 
manifest it in any way that we can measure.” 

The pentad spent most of its waking time at the healtli center in the 
isolation sac where Pentheny now lived. Energizeis and technicians 
swarmed aroimd the edges of tlie sac, monitoring banks of delicate? 
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Did everyone feel this way at the moment of 
death? But why had no other pentad described it? 
Pentheny struyykd to free himself from his body. 



wiuipment. It hurt Randalls to look at her mate’s \1iiis-ra\'aged body. 
It had only been a matter of days since she had brought him back 
from tlie surface laboratoiy, but it was as if he had stopped fighting 
the virus, as if he was welcoming death. 

Deleb and Amri were almost cont inuously joined with Pentlieny 
now. Wlien they felt he was near death, they would link Saris and 
Randalls into a union of all five minds. Not all Galtiaits were able to 
fonn a union at tlie point of death. Some died in accidents, others 
died umnated. But if it was possible to die as part of a union, it was 
what every Galtian ultimately wanted. 

Much as she cared for Pentheny and much as she knew tire com- 
foit the union would bring her mate, Randalis did not look foi'ward 
to it. She found enrpathic contacts disconcerting in tire best of tinres. 
But she knew she did not want to share any thoughts of failure 
Pentheny nright have. And her own grief was so over'whelnring she 
did not want to add the sadness of her mates to it. 

It was so mrfaii-. She created her art. objects, and whether or not 
they brought acclainr, they would outlive her. On her own terms she 
had already accomplished something. The truth was tliat if Pentheny 
and Iris teairr had corrrpleted their resear'ch in his lifetinre, what he left 
belriird would be far greater than airy of her art. Yet he was leaving 
notlring behiird but raw dahi that led nowhere. 

Deleb’s gentle probe at the borders of her consciousness startled 
her. She glanced down at the isolation sac. 

“Now? Are you certain?” 

Deleb was yellow-gi*ay with concern. He cai’efully but insistently 
pushed past her resistance. Deleb was more controlled but less 
powerful than Anrri, who used tire entry Deleb gained into Ran- 
dalls’ mind to assault her with emotions from every side. It took her 
a long while to sort through the flood of feelings to find Saris and 
then Pentheny. 

“It’s definitely time, isn’t it?” Pentlreny’s thoughts were loud and 
strong, so strong that, Randalis could almost forget Iris illness. She felt 
strangely disembodied, with a near-physical sensation of freedom. 
Flight, sire thought. It was like this to fly above the surface of Galt 
where tire atmosphere offered so litlle resistance. Tlren she was over- 
come with confusion. Tlrese were Pentlreny's feelings, she realized. 
But what did he know of flight? Wfirere did tliis great weightlessiress 
come from? He could never have experienced these feelings before, 
Did everyone feel this way at the moment of death? But why had no 
other pentad described it? Peirtheny w'as trying to soar, struggling to 
free himself from his body. 

Only when she toirched into the mind of Saris was she forcibly 
reririnded of the grief that encompassed the entire pentad. Saris was 
as surprised as Randalis by the sensations Pentheny was experienc- 
ing. But neither Deleb nor Amri seemed to have an explanation. 

Pentheny strained tow'ard something, not fighting his males it 
seemed, but trying to cany them with him. Then, as quickly as it had 
started, it ended. 

Ihindalis felt the exact moment that Pentheny broke free of his 
body and irlunged the rest of the pentad into darkness. Tliere was a 
sharp emptiness where his thoughts, his feelings. Iris life had been. 

For a moment Randalis wanted only to be freed from the union, to 
keep her sorrow to herself. She felt Amri tighten its grip on her- mind 
as the breeder radiated botir pain and sadrress. Amri was trying to 
coirrfort her in tire rrridst of its owm arrguish. The selflessness of the 
br eeder shamed Randalis, and slowly she reached toward Amri arrd 
allowed the breeder to do its work. 

But she became aw^are of somethiirg else, air intangible yet very 



real blackness that threatened to drive away the comfort of the 
breeder and the energizer. Amri fought frarrt ically to maintain its bal- 
ance while Deleb Rished headlong tow'ard the dark. Still lirrked with 
Deleb, Randalis follow'ed the energizer into tire blackness. 

Sudderrly she was rocked witli bizarre and discordant thoughts all 
rurming together. Yellow, black, and gray blocked out every other 
color as though airxiety and depression and sadness were the only 
emotions that existed. Sensation after sensation came at her, intense 
but mridcntifiable feelings tlrat appeared to contradict one anotlrer 
but all joined with a devastating sense of loss. 

Such son-ow. As great as hers, yet different in ways she could not 
begin to lurderstand. She wairted to offer comfort Wlrat she could not 
do herself, she wanted Anrri and Deleb to provide. Surrounded as 
she was with fantiistic, indecipherable images, she could no longer 
tell if Deleb was with her, but she reached out to the energizer. If she 
could see nothing else about this nrind she was touclring, she at least 
knew, absolutely, that both she and this nrind were reacting to 
Pentheny’s death. 

Somewhere in the background, she felt Anrri yanking at her nrind, 
trying to irull her apart from Deleb and fronr whatever force they had 
encountered. The breeder was clumsy with teiror but cluirg deter- 
nrinedly to Randalis’ thoughts. It seemed to Randalis that Anrri must 
have hold of Saris as well, thouglr she could not dii-ectly enter her 
mate’s nrind. Everywhere she turned, she was assaulted with inter- 
mittent vivid and grotesque images. The only part she imderstood 
was one encompassing emotion, a terrible passionate sadness. 

Amri must have discovered a way to sever the liirk, for Randalis 
abruptly foimd herself alone with her thoughts and locked into tire 
circle of Saris’ upper tentacles. Anrri hovered anxiously nearby. 

“Wlrat was happening? Wlrat was that?” Riurdalis asked Deleb, too 
shaken to even attempt another empathic contact vvltlr tire energizer. 

Deleb looked veiy tir ed, but there was a glow about him that Ran- 
dalis had not seen since Pentheny had first fallen ill. “Grief,” the ener- 
gizer said softly. “It feels grief.” 

“What does?” 

Sails airswered for Deleb. “Pentheny’s alien. The one called Fog. 
Wlren Iris grief was strongest, we were all able to enter Iris mind.” 

“Maybe he didn’t know that Pentheny was dying,” Deleb added. 
“But once he realized Pentheny was dead, his grief was as strong as 
ours and was manifested chemically in much the sairre ways.” 

Deleb was resort ing to scientific explanations that Randalis could 
barely comprehend. But she wanted to be sure she grasped the 
important part. 

“We communicated wltlr Fog? We talked with hinr?” 

A fainl, jrink cast of anrusement colored Deleb. “It wasn’t exactly a 
conversation. We probably frightened Irim as much as anytlring else. 
But he was definitely feeling Pentheny’s loss. We shai-ed that feeling 
aird understood it in exactly the way we were meant to. For the first 
time, four Galtians had mind-to-nrind contact with an alien.” 

Saris pulled Deleb close to her. “Let Pentheny’s team at the labo- 
ratoiy figure out how to use this infomration. Wlrat we know is that 
there is at least one strong emotion— grief— tlrat they experience the 
way we do. It’s an opening. Tlrat’s all Pentlieny wanted to find, and 
he succeeded.” 

Randalls nestled closer in the gi1p and comfort of her pentad. If 
grief provided a door to communication with the aliens, she and iier 
mates could provide plenty of it. But for the first time in a long while, 
she could tlrink of Pentheny and Iris deatli with subtle shades of green 
contentment. □ 
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/ N 2027, American writer 
Dominic McLock of Black 
River Falls, Wisconsin, 
received belated public 
acknowledgment of his 
genius when the Swedish 
Academy bestowed on him 
that year’s Nobel Prize for 
Literature. A photo of the 
cherubic-looking writer sit- 
ting at his antiquated Apple 
wearing a Russian cap, guttapei-cha galoshes 
and a candy-striped thong bikini became 
poster fodder and immediately sold millions 
of copies across the globe. After toiling in 
obscurity for over thirty years, the darling of 
only a fanatically proprietary cult, Dominic 
McLock suddenly rose to stratospheric 
heights of international fame. Predictably, 
everyone remotely literate and sufficiently 
old enough to do so claimed to have discov- 
ered his multivolimie masterwork, Chroni- 
cles of a Laminated Tomonmv, an epic com- 
edy of manners and technological innovation, 
all tite way back in 1996 when its first install- 
ment, The Lost Cmsor, appeared from a shoe- 
string publishing house that sold eighty-six 
copies of the title and toppled bangbang into 
imlamonted bankruptcy. 

McLock, already well into liis fifties when 
The Lost Cuisor flash-evaporated over tire lit- 
erary landscape, kept ^vriting. He found other 
supporters — madpersons, idiots, eccentrics 
— both to encourage and to publish him. 
Hence, Ckwnicles of a Laminated Tomonmv 
grew by an installment a year for the next two 
and a half decades. Sales climbed modestly, 
steadily. Each addition to McLock’s Chivni- 
cles attracted new proponents and racked up 



growing numbers of nominations for obscure 
literary prizes: The Frickle Hambly Award, 
the Hypertext Medallion, the Enemies of Aes- 
thetic Mediocrity Citation, etc. And, as book 
followed book, each had not only an oldfash- 
ioned hardcopy incarnation but also a pow- 
erful concomitant life as video artifact, CD- 
ROM package, audio tape, interactive 
computer game, continuously metamorphos- 
ing wall hanging, psychedelic lozenge, and 
either sheathless t^l^g birth control aid or 
coinlike water-soluble fertility dmg (depend- 
ing on the biocondition and procreative plii- 
losophy of the individual consimier). Each of 
these avatars of McLock’s mockingly chris- 
tened Chronicles advanced, deepened, 
glossed, and recast every other so-called 
chapter/installment in its revolutionary 
metastructure. Pixilated Pixels from 2011, 
sold well enough to appear briefly on the New 
York Times Bestseller List (in a footnote, as a 
likely upandcomer) and to become a glib 
catch phrase on a popular radio wranglecast. 
A dozen or so young McLock wannabes (at 
that point in his career, only a recluse would 
have wanted such limited notoriety) strove to 
emulate his style, his voice, his tone, his jolt- 
ing impact on the collective unconscious of 
the five tliousand or so fans who had actually 
deigned to read him. 

If McLock had any clear precursors, said 
the two national critics who paid him any sig- 
nificant heed, they were bona fide inventors 
like Proust, Joyce, and Eliot, who left in their 
wake not flourishing schools but rather thun- 
derstruck and largely impotent gangs of 
admirers. In many ways, pontificated one of 
these critics, McLock “subsumed” Proust, 
Joyce, and Eliot in his own sensibility; further. 



he “extended their sociopsychical criticisms 
in the comprehensive astuteness of his judg- 
ments and the technical virtuosity of his 
vision.” {Say what? mojuied the people wlio 
read this nincompoop, a group even smaller 
than the one that adored McLock.) In any 
event, McLock’s follow-up to Pixilated Pix- 
els, 2013’s The Monitor and Men-y Mack, 
which some now regard as cryptically auto- 
biographical, was remaindered in all its forms 
within six months, plunging the author back 
into the ironclad obscurity to which he and 
his most loyal champions had long since 
grown accustomed. 

Years passed, and Dominic McLock contin- 
ued to create a book (video/CD-ROM/audio 
tape/computer game, etc.) a year, each one 
complex, idiosyncratic, and difficult. In 
Europe — particularly among Florentines, 
Croats, Danes, and Parisians — translations of 
the first twelve installments of Chwnicles of 
a Laminated Tomorroiv, all in a single 
indexed package, sold in staggering quantities 
and convinced the movershakers of their 
respective literary establishments that the 
provincial clods of the I Inited States had once 
again neglected a homegrown genius. They 
began touting his work as imaginative, sad, 
funny, pathbreaking, smd unprecedentedly 
profound. Meanwhile, back home in Black 
River Falls, McLock was writing ever briefer 
and more runic booklong chapters to his mas- 
terpiece, installments so surrealistic, so 
uncompromisingly dadaesque, that the only 
two American critics formerly receptive of Iris 
oeume confessed in print— to legions of tire 
ignorant and/or blas^that the scalding bril- 
liance of his latest writings had left them pant- 
ing to keep up, baffled beyond insight, hum- 
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bled by their fight to inten^ret that which 
Mclx)ck had so incandescently shaped. 

Today, most liteimy historitins — American, 
European, South American, East African — 
agree that Dominic McLock would have 
received the Nobel Prize a mere live years 
after tJie release of the indexed package of the 
Chwnicles' first twelve books, if not for tlie 
hidebound conser\'atism of several of the 
Academy’s most inlellectually decrepit mem- 
bers. As a similar crowd had once repeatedly 
denied Jorge Luis Borges tlic laurel, these 
same reactionailes, or their heirs, likewise 
repeatedly blackballed Dominic McLock, 
who bore their annual snubs with a dignity 
and lack of recrimination that may well have 
sprung from his total indifference to their 
deliberations. By 2025, however, the last of 
McLock’s detractors, those Academy mem- 
bers who did not know a lumd drive from a 
driveriain or a hypertext card from a hyjmo- 
tist, had died; and the appearance of the 



arcane thirtieth book of his Chronicles, 
chcuiuingly titled Yojjo y Vo, provided botli the 
excuse and the impetus for his admirers in 
t.he Academy to vote him tlie award. 

When he i-xew to Stockholm, Sweden, from 
his home in Black River Falls, Wisconsin, to 
accept the prize, Dominic McLock was 
eighty-nine years old. The citation for his 
Nobel commented favorably — fulsomely, 
some later said— on the uniqueness of his 
vision, the te.ising opacity of his style, the 
gnomic delicacy of his wit, the prophetic 
sweep of his social criticism, the sureness 
with whicli he griisped and spotliglUed tech- 
nological issues, and the avantgarde catholic- 
ity of his taste in product packaging. McLock 
tot tered foiward to receive his awai’d ajul to 
recite his acceptance speech. Along with his 
plum-ajid-ivory tuxedojiunpsuit, he wore the 
Russian hat and the galoshes that later 



4 appeared in the poster commemorating 
3 his victory; he may have also worn the 
f same ciuidy-striped thong Ifikini, but his 
3 jumpsuit conveniently hid tJiat conjectural 
F undergarment. Once at the podium, 
: McLocrk delivered neither the shortest nor 

the longest Nobel address on record, but 
certainly one of the most striking; it con- 
sisted in its entirety of a corrugation of the 
English verb tof — in the present, past, and 
future tenses. (It appeared for a moment that 
McLock would also essay either the corre- 
sponding perfect or conditional tenses, but 
he halted, said, “Boom boom bosilac,” as\d 
grinned sappily.) This adtlress was received 
in what one attendee termed “appalled 
silence.” Upon someone’s tentative effort to 
start some tension breaking a])plause, how- 
ever, it rapidly turned into loud and persistent 
clapping, gleeful cries of “Bravo!" and “Altsa 
way to tell em, Patric!" and a tsimami of pho- 
tographic activity. McLock had scored a sur- 
prise TKO at the ceremony. 

Under the inspiration of this overdue prize, 
the laureat e returned to Wisconsin and wrote 
installment after installment, of Chmnicles of 
aLamhiated Tomoiiviv. flis publishers, also 
under tlie impetus of the award, kejit issuing 
these new works in all the various media long 
after tliey ceased to turn a profit anywhere, a 
failure primarily owing to tlie fact, that each 
new addition to McLock’s belatedly cele- 
brated masteiwork seemed more gibberish- 
laden, opaque, and lacking in either coher- 
ence or structure than the one before. Except 
as a poster boy and a radiowraiiglefest staple, 
where his squeaky ciy of “Boom boom bosi- 
lac” acquired the status of a shibboleth, 
Dominic McLock was abandoned by a nimi- 
ber of his staunchest fans as well as by the 
general public. New medications slowed his 
descent into Absolute Babbledom, but he 
refused gene therapy and eventually died 
alone, wearing the distinctive weird outfit in 
which he still decorated the walls of so many 
literature instnictors and dilettantes world- 
wide, and the last “words” on the screen of 
his Mac, preserved in the museum that had 
once been his house, are “V y y y n y. ” 
McLock sleeps the everlasting sleep in a 
family graveyai’d outside Black Ri\'er Falls. 
Tlie custodian of the site, a fonner president 
of the Dominic McLock Booster Club, always 
points out to visitors that during the last 
montli of his life the laiueate wrote his own 
epitaph, which one may see today inscribed 
on the face of liis handsome salmon-colored 
tombstone: 

Hickory dickery 
McLock, 

Dominic Celestine 
Feb. 7, 1939— Sep. 23, 2039 
‘hvhal (johz awun cumz aimin ”□ 



Games 

By Don D’Ammassa 



Explore the red planet Mars 
with tour guide Ray Bradbury. 




Science may have 
destroyed Ike Mars 
of myth, but it lives 
on in books and 
games. 



M ars, the Red Planet, has always been a 
favorite subject for science fiction writ- 
ers, from H.G. Wells’ hideous invaders 
and Edgar Rice Burroughs’ barbarian 
adventures to more recent efforts by Kim Stanley Robin- 
son, Greg Bear-, Ben Bova, and otlrers to present a more 
realistic vision, one that agrees with our current knowl- 
edge of conditions there. But the most haunting vision of 
Mars that SF has ever presented is that foimd in tlie inter- 
linked series of short stories by Ray Bradbury, collected 
as The Maiiian Qimnicles, a Mars colonized by humans 
in place of tlie not quite vanished Martians, a place tliat 
has its own unique magic. 

Ray Bradbw'y's The Martian Chmnicles Adventui'e 
Game (Byron Preiss Multimedia/Simon & Schuster, SRP 
$49.95), a CD-ROM designed to run imder Windows, is an 
attempt to translate the impact of the book to a new 
medium. Although it does not derive directly from any of 
the individual stories, it attempts to capture tlie feet of 
tlie book and translates it into a coherent adventure stoiy. 
Game-play opens with a brief prologue extracted from 
the book, while animations of ships traveling through 
space and landing on the desolate Martian landscape 
begin to establish the setting. For those who want 
enhanced background material, you can delay game-play 
and instead watch a series of fifteen brief interviews with 
Ray Bradbury or eight animated sequences drawn from 
the stories, but these are asides that have no unpact on 
the game proper. 

Actual game-play starts inside a spaceship. You have 
recently landed on Mars, in the supposedly deserted city 
of Xi. An Eartliman named Stendahl has built a mansion 
in the midst of the abandoned community, but he has dis- 
appeared, along ivith a merchant named Sam Eliot, an 
investigator, and a possibly homicidal spaceman. Your 
goal is to plumb the secrets of Xi and locate tlie archives 
in which reside knowledge of a possible supertechnol- 
ogy, while avoiding himian and Martian enemies. 



After a short briefing in which this is a\\ explained, your 
first order of business is to select the equipment which 
you will carry on yom expedition. The choices include 
an atmospheric helmet, an automatic mapping instm- 
ment, a scanner, a recorder, and a device that wilt allow 
you to instantaneously transport yourself back to the 
ship. These tools are represented by icons at the bottom 
of the screen, which activate when selected by mouse 
click. The spaceship also contains a console that allows 
you to store tlie images you’ve recorded and analyze ai1i- 
facts recovered from iii. Since there is no penalty for 
choosing all of this equipment, there seems no real point 
to making tliem optional, and they are all of use once you 
leave tlie ship and start exploring outside. 

Tliat particular feat is accomplished by stepping into a 
transporter tube in your sliip. You emerge outside, only a 
few steps from Xi. Although you can make a few moves 
in other directions, tliese serve no purpose, and die land- 
scapes, while not badly done, are not sufficiently inter- 
esting to make tliis short exploration woilhwhile. Tliere 
are in fact so few areas available to exiilore, the game is 
mildly claustrophobic; altliough you have the freedom to 
explore things in almost any order, die number of choices 
is rather limited. 

Xi, for example, is barely a town, let alone a city, with 
less than a dozen buildings, each of which you may 
explore and each of M'hicli contains one or more puzzles. 
In tliis respect, The Martian Clum icles attempts to repli- 
cate the success of The Seventh Guest, Mysl, and similai- 
games, which are played in much the same fashion. To 
win, you need to solve a series of logic puzzles, the solu- 
tions of some of wliich provide the keys to othei-s. 
Although you can explore the structures randomly, the 
solution must be reached in a reasonably linear fashion. 
There is also a time consriaint; you begin your mission 
ividi twelve horns of game time (not real time) to solve 
the entire sequence (although foitimately it is possible to 
save games periodically, so that time lost on fmitles.s 
efforts can be reclaimed and put to better use). 

Tlie buildings include a jail, Stendahl’s house, an art 
museimi, a store, a cave, a power center, and a few other 
structures. In some of diese diere are concealed Martian 
crystals wliich provide an energy bonus and clues to the 
location of the mysterious archives. Interaction widi the 
environment is acliieved by toggling between movement 
and manipulative modes with the cursor. The scanner is 
very useful here because some walls conceal doorways 
into other rooms, which you can only pass through once 
you have seen tiiem by scanning the area. Tlie scanner 
also acts as a magnifying glass and translator, which 
makes it possible to read worn inscriptions, Maitian doc- 
uments, and examine closely the elements of some of the 
puzzles. The process of exploration is oversimplified, 
however. For one thing, most of the settings are detail 
poor; it’s almost always ob\ious which elements need to 
be examined because they’re almost always the only arti- 
facts available. 
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“If you’re searclim^ for some ^ood, clean fun, look no ku-tker tkan Redemptiony^ 

Tuff ^tuff Gamer 

Collectors Guidle to Giame CarJs. 1595-96 

, “REDEN#Tiq{W™ wdRK^’’ 

Incfuest 

i DoccmWr 1995 

\ 

Redein^^on is a colIe“ctilile tradm^j^ard game kased on tke Bikle. Players lead 
a Lrave kanc^f Heroes in a series of kattles against tke Forces of Darkness. 

Tkis is a morallj^ositive game of^jjtyaced adventure and excjuisite artwork. 



If you are unable to find Redemption',” 
call us at 1-800-365-1711. 



\ 

id Redemption',” 



Illustration by 
Michael Carroll 



Redemption™ is a trademark of Cactus Game Design, Inc. All rights reserved ©1995 
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MEET 

THE 

FEEBLES 

A 

PETER JACKSON 
FILM 

“DISGUSTING, VILE AND OUTRAGEOUS - 
AND WE MEAN THAT LOVINGLYP 
- NY Daily News 



Meet the Peebles S89.95 VHS 



VHS VIDEO 

ALSO FROM PETER JACKSON: 

Dead Alive (unrated) S14.95 

Bad Taste (while supplies last) 79.95 

Heavenly Creatures 97.95 

V (TV Mini-series) 24.95 

V -Final Battle (W Mini-series) 69.95 

Re-Animator (unrated) 9.95 

Bride of Re-Animator (unrated) 9.95 

The Head Saves the World 14.95 

Art of Illusion- Hollywood Special Effects . .14.95 

Koyaanisqatsi-Life Out of Balance 14.95 

Lawnmowerman (unrated) 14.95 

Patlabor 1 & 2 (animation) ea. 19.95 

Ja\ws-Special Edition letterboxed 19.95 

UFO TV Series, vols 1-4 (2 episodes per) ea.19.95 

Secret Adventures of Tom Thumb 29.95 

Alien Autopsy-expanded version 29.95 

Heavy Metal 29.95 

Fritz the Cat 29.95 

Nine Lives of Fritz the Cat 29.95 

Chariots of the Gods 34.95 

The Navigator (1989) 59.95 

Wicked City (Live Action) 89.95 

Castle Freak (Stuart Gordon) unrated 89.95 

White Dwarf (Paul Winfield) 92.95 

The Outer Limits: Sandkings (1995) 93.95 

LASERDISC 

Wallace SGrommit; The VWong Trousers .. 34.95 

The Old Dark House (1932) 39.95 

The Fog letterboxed 49.95 

The Hidden - Special Collectors Edition . . .69.95 

Tron- Special Edition 99.95 



Nightmare on Elm Street-Spedal Edition . .99.95 
1996 CATALOG $7.95 + $2 shipping and handling 



DICKENS VIDEO BY MAIL 

5325 Elkhorn Blvd. #292 
Sacramento, G\ 95842 

TO ORDER 800 - 228-4246 

FAX (916) 722-4687 
Prices and availability subject to change 
without notice. 

California residents add 7.75% sales tax. 

U. S. Shipping and Handling rates: 

$4 for the first tape, $2.50 each additional. 
Laserdiscs add $1. 



In those cases in which they’re invisible, 
the scanner light always illuminates when 
there’s sometliing to see, so by simply turn- 
ing toward each wall or object in turn, you 
have a visual cue telling you when to scan and 
when not to bother. 

A more effective innovation is the occa- 
sional image of an ancient Martian walking 
through the city streets, or otlier reflections of 
1 a t ime long past. Some of the images turn out 
to be real, and it is possible to interact witli 
these characters in a limited fashion. They 
may be friendly and helpful, or hostile and 
dangerous, depending on the situation and 
your response. The dialogue is not free fonn, 
however. You are presented with two to four 
possible responses to each conversational 
gambit, and your choice dictates what will 
happen next. There’s also a varied but. undis- 
tinguished soundtrack, different melodies 
activated by your action or location. 

In temis of playability, the game is about 
average. Although some of the puzzles pre- 
sent; a bit of a challenge, most can be solved 
by trial and error. Tliey include moving tiles 
into the right position to reveal a map, touch- 
ing artifacts in the proper order to achieve 
some objective like imlocking a door. Some- 
times the linkage between cause and effect 
defies logic, a flaw found in many of t his style 
of game; there is no reason, for example, why 
picking up a jewel in one building should turn 
off a forcefield in another. Solutions based on 
logic are much more satisfying than t,hose 
reached by happenstance. 

The teleportation button is convenient for 
moving back and forth to tlie ship, wliich is 
necessary to rechai'ge your energy level and 
sometimes to review new messages from 
Earth, but you can’t change the settings to 
reach a new destination. Wlien I got trapped 
in one building, I teleported back to the ship, 
but could only return to my imprisomnent, 
not pursue my investigations elsewhere. The 
necessity to toggle back and forth between 
movement and interactive modes is an annoy- 
ing distraction that, could have been avoided. 

For tlTOse too impatient to investigate Xi sys- 
tematically, there ai’e some low level liints in 




Ray Bradbury’s The Martian Chronicles 
includes intey'vieivs with the author. 



the instmetion booklet that tip you off about 
some of the better places to look. If you need 
lielp solving the puzzles, there’s even more 
detailed information in a text file included on 
the CD-ROM. On the whole, you’ll probably 
be able to soh^e tlie entire puzzle with a cou- 
ple of weekend’s work, which is probably get- 
t,ing your money’s woith, but I cloubt anyone 
will be waiting impatiently for a sequel. 

Although there have been a great many 
nov'els spun off from computer games, there 
have been only a handful of games like this 
one developed from novels and stories. The 
earliest genre works to be so transformed 
included Stephen King’s The Mist and Roger 
Zelazny’s Nine Princes m Amber. If you’re 
interested in exploring other worlds based on 
SF and fantasy writei's, you might look for 
Ringworld and Return to Ringworld, based 
on Larry Niven’s novel, Gateway, from Fi'ed 
Pohl’s Heechee series, Dune from Frank Her- 
bert, / Have No Mouth and I Must Screajn, 
based on Harlan Ellison’s short story, Neu >x>- 
mancer from William Gibson, Discworld 
from Teny Pratchet., A Hitchhiker’s Guide to 
the Galaxy by Douglas R. Adams, and a 
recent game based on the Isaac Asimov 
inspired Robot City series. There are also 
games based on William Gibson’s Johnny 
Mnemonic and Philip K. Dick’s Do Androids 
Dream of Electric Sheep?/Bladerimner, but 
these are derived more from the films than 
the books. A game based on Arthur C. 
Clai'ke’s Rama novels is also foithcoming. □ 



New ON Video 



One Giant Leap: With the success of 
Apollo 13, you’ll want tliis documentary on 
the real life space race. Learn die beliind- 
the-scene details of the program that 
resulted in putting mankind on the Moon. 
Interviews with ground crew, astronauts, 
imd more. 

Waterworld: Before its big screen 
release, tliis watery adventure pic- 
ture was bad-mouthed as every- 
thing from Fishtar to Kevin’s 
Gate, but the face-off between 
Kevin Costner and villainous Den- 
nis Hopper was one of the top ten 
box-office grossers of 1995. 



Hmemaster: Pat (Karate Kid) Morita 
and Michael (Star Trek: The Next Gen- 
eration) Dorn star in this sci-fi adventure 
of a young orphan, befriended by a 
kindly inventor, swept into a distant 
galaxy where his parents are still alive in 
another timeline. 

Kurt Vonnegut’s Harrison Bergeron: 
A classic story on the dangers of 
the PC, in a future where the aver- 
age is given As and mediocrity is 
rewarded. Christopher Plummer 
and Sean Astin star. Watch for 
cameos by Buck Henry, Howie 
Mandel, and iVndrea Martin. 
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25th Century Battle Knife ( Tri Blade Automatic) 275.00 



25th Century Curved Alum. Sword 170.00 

Paranormal X Full Size Metal Badges 40.00 

Paranormal X Full Size Badge with Leather Holder 

& Neck Chain 60.00 

Paranonnal X ID Laminated Badge w/clip 20.00 

Paranormal X Duofold ID w/Metal 

Badge 90.00 

Paranormal X Alien in a Jar 90.00 

Paranormal X Deluxe Alien in a Jar. 395.00 

MARTO SWORDS FROM SPAIN 

Rrst Knight Movie Sword 350.00 

Highlander Dragon Head Sword (TV Series 

Kitana) 275.00 

Highlander III (3rd Movie Kitana) 350.00 

Highlander I Lion Head Kitana (Movie Sword) . .350.00 

Conan Sword 350.00 

Robin Hood Sword 350.00 

Excalibre Sword 350.00 

Marto Sword Catalog 15.00 

Highlander 14” high TV figure (Kit) 225.00 

Highlander 14" high TV figure (Painted) 495.00 

IBM DOS/WINDOWS 
COMPATIfiUE SOFTWARE 

Science Fiction Sollware on CD-ROM 79.95 



PURCHASED FROM 
PRIVATE COLUECTIONS 



(One of a Kind Pieces) 

‘lokT Mask From The Mask” 125.00 

Indi Idol-Raiders 200.00 

Star Wars Light Sabre 700.00 

Han Solo Blaster (1896 Mauser) 1,500.00 

5'3' Promotional Robot (From Ice Pirates) 

Working Model 8,000.00 

Star Wars Storm Trooper Rifle (Non-Working) 1 ,200.00 

Star Wars Helmuts 1,200.00 

Star Wars Ouhits with Helmuts PSH 3,000.00 

Logans Run Working Flame Pistol 1 ,500.00 

Logans Run Tracker (Hand Held Working) 395.00 

Lost in Space Ray Gun (1st and 2nd Season) . .750.00 

Solo Caibonite Figure 200.00 

Alien Pulse Rifles.(Working) 2,500.00 

Alien Locator (Working) 295.00 

25th Century Eng. Pad (Working) 250.00 

25th Century Medical Scanner (Working) 175.00 

25th Century Medical Pad (Non Working) 75.00 

25th Century Science Pad (Non Working) 75.00 

25th Century Space Pad (Non Working) 75.00 

Galactica Helmets (Working) call for price 

Buba-Feh Rifle (Non-Working) call for price 

Predator Disc (Non-Working) 295.00 

StarTrek Collectible please call 



Please Call for Studio Props Availabilityfchanges daily) & Shipping 
Prices. Payment by Money Order, Certified Check. AE.MC.Wsa 
Discover, OpSma. No RefundslExchanges Only! All swords add 
S20.00 S&H.Make all checks payable to: 

VIDEO MEMORIES 

(516) 783-5450 (Dealers Inq. Welcome) 

WE BUY PRIVATE MOVIE PROPS. COLLECTIONS 
1276 Holiday Park Dr., Wantagh, NY 11793 

Ttea iem » a tepdm d 8li Cerliy CUU& ri3 QitViigri cr pan rirr^nef s riBttd 



IMMERSION 

Conti nuedf}-ovi page 59 

Leon lost all control. Ipan bounced Ruben 
off the wall and instant ly slammed arms into 
the man with full force. 

Ruben tried to deflect the impact. Ipan 
bnished the puny human arms asicle. Ruben’s 
pathetic attempts at defense were like spider 
webs blushed away. 

I He butted Ruben and pounded massive 
shoulders into the man’s chest. The weapon 
clattered on the tiles. 

Ipan slammed himself into the man’s body 
again and again. 

Strength, powe); jog. 

Bones snapped. Rulien’s head snapped 
back, smacked the wall, and he went limp. 

Ipan stepped back and Ruben sagged to the 
tiles. Joy. 

Blue-white flies buzzed at the rim of 
his vision. 

Must move. That was all Leon could get 
through the curtain of emotions that 
shrouded the diimi) mind 

Tlie coiTidorlurched. Leon got Ipim to walk 
in a sidewise teeter. 

Down the corridor, painful steps. Two 
doors, tJiree. Here? Locked. Next door. World 
moving slower somehow. 

The door snicked open. An imte-chamber 
that he recognized. Ipan blundered into a 
chair and ahnost fell. Leon made the lungs 
work hai'd. The gasping cleared his vision of 
tlie dark edges that had crept in but tlie blue- 
while flies were there, flutl,cring impatiently, 
and tliicker. 

He tried the far door. Locked. Loon sum- 
moned what he could from Ipan. Strength, 
poiuer, joy. Ipan slammed his shoulder into 
tlie solid door. It held. Again. And again, shaip 
pain — and it popped open. 

Right, this was it. The immei-sion bay. Ii)an 
staggered into the array of vessels. The walk 
down the line, behveen banks of control pan- 
els, took an eternity. Leon concentrated on 
each step, placing each foot. Ipan’s field of 
view bobbed as the head seemed to slip 
ai-ound on tlie liquid shoulders. 

Here. His own vessel. 

He fumbled with the latches. Popped 
it open. 

There lay Leon Mattick, peaceful, eyes 
closed. 

Emergency controls, yes. He knew them 
from tlie briefing. 

He seai'ched the polished steel surface and 
found the panel on the side. Ipan stared 
woozily at tlie meaningless letleiing and Leon 
himself had trouble reading. The letters 
jumiied and fused togetlier. 

He found several buttons and seiwo con- 
trols. Ipan’s hands were stubby, wrong. It 
took three tries to get the reviving program 
activated. Liglits cycled from green to amber. 

Ijian abmptly sat down on the cool floor. 
The blue-wliite flies were buzzing all aioimd 
his head now and they wanted to bite him. He 
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Science Fiction & Fantasy 
Magazines & Books 
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DO YOU HAVE A BOOK TO PUBLISH? 

Pentland Press, Inc. 

USA • ENGLAND • SCOTLAND 
Send manuscript for evaluation. Co-operative pub- 
lisher can arrange the editing, design, publication, 
promotion, warehousing and distribution of your book 
5124 DiirOak Circle, Raleigh, NC 27612 
1-800-948-2786 
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sucked in tlie cool dry air but there was no 
substance in it, no help. . . 

Tlien, without any transition, he was look- 
ing at the ceiling. On his back. The lamps up 
there were getting dark, fading. Then they 
went out. 

Leon’s eyes snapped open. 

The recovery program was still sending 
electro-stims through his muscles. He let 
them jump and tingle and ache while he 
thought. He felt fine. Not even hungry, as 
he usually did after an immersion. How 
long had he been in the wilderness? At least 
five days. 

He sat up. Tliere was no one in llie vessel 
room. Evidently Ruben had gotten some silent 
alann, but had not alerted anyone else. That 
pointed, again, to a tight little conspiracy. 

He got out shakily, To get free he had to 
detach some feeders and probes but they 
seemed simple enough. 

Ipan. The big body filled tlie walkway. He 
knelt and felt for a pulse. Rickety. 

But first, Kelly. Her vessel was next to his 
and he started the revival. She looked well. 

Ruben must have put some transmission 
block on the system, so that none of the staff 
could tell by looking at the panel that any- 
thing was wrong. A simple cover story, a cou- 
ple who wanted a really long immersion. 
Ruben had warned them, but no, tliey wanted 
it, so..., Aperfectly plausible story. 

Kelly’s eyes fluttered, He kissed her. She 
gasped. 

He made a chimp sign, quiet-, and went 
back to Ipan. 

Blood came steadily. Leon was surprised to 
find tliat he could not pick up the rich, pun- 
gent elements in tlie blood from smell alone. 
A human missed so much! 

He took off his shirt and made a crude 
tourniquet At least Ipan’s breatliing was reg- 
ular. Kelly was ready to get out by then and he 
helped her disconnect 
“I was hiding in a tree and then — poofi" 
she said. “Wliat a relief. How did you — ” 
“Let’s get moving,” he said. 

As they left tlie room she said, “Wlio can 
we trust? Wlioever did this — ” She stopped 
when she saw Ruben. “Oh.” 

Somehow her expression made him laugh. 
She was very rarely surprised. 

“You did this?” 

"Ipan.” 

“I never would have believed a chimp 
could, could... ” 

“I doubt anyone’s been immersed this long. 
Not under such stress, anyway. It all just well, 
it came out” 

He picked up Ruben’s weapon and studied 
the mechanism. A standai’d pistol, silenced. 
Ruben had not wanted to awaken the rest of 
the Station. That was promising. There 
should be people here who would spring to 
their aid. He started toward the building 
where the Station personnel lived. 

“Wait, what about Ruben?” 

“I’m going to wake up a doctor.” 



Tliey did — but Leon look him into tlie ves- 
sel room first, to work on Ipan. Some patch- 
work and iryections and tlie doctor said Ipan 
would be all right. Only tlien did he show the 
man Ruben’s body. 

The doctor got angiy about that, but Leon 
had a gun. All he had to do was point it. He 
didn’t say anything, just gestured with the 
gun. He did not feel like talking and wondered 
if he ever would again. When you couldn’t 
talk you concentrated more, entered into 
things. Immersed. 

And in any case, Ruben had been dead for 
some time. 

Ipan had done a good job. The doctor 
shook his head at the severe damage. 

Kelly looked at him oddly throughout the 
whole time. He did not undei-stand why, imtil 
he realized that he had not even thought 
about heljiing Ruben first. Ipan was himself. 
in a sense he could not explain. 

But he imderstood inuiiediately when Kelly 
wanted to go to tlie Station wall and call to 
Sheelah. They brought her, too, in from the 
wild darkness. 



. A YEAR LATER, WHEN THE INDUS- 
trial conspiracy had been uncov- 
ered and dozens brought to trial, 
they retunied to the Excursion 
I Station. 

Leon longed to lounge in the 
1 sun, after a year of facing news 
cameras and attorneys. Kelly 
was equally exhausted with the 
rub of events. 

But they both immediately 
booked time in the immersion 
chambers and spent long hours 
1 tliere. Ipan and Sheelali seemed to 
greet their return with something approxi- 
mating joy. 

Each year tliey would return and live inside 
the minds. Each year they would come away 
calmer, somehow fuller. 

Leon’s analysis of socioliistory appeared in 
a ground-breaking series of papers, modeling 
all of civilization as a “complex adaptive sys- 
tem.” Fundamental to the intricately struc- 
tured equations were terms allowing for pri- 
mordial motivations, for group behavior in 
tension with individual longings, for deep 
motivations kindled in the veldt, over a thou- 
sand millennia ago. I’his was exact, complex, 
and original; his pajiers resounded through 
the social sciences, which had finally been 
made quantitative. 

Fifteen years later the work received a 
Nobel prize, then worth 2.3 million New Dol- 
lai-s. Leon and Kelly spent a lot of it on travel, 
particularly to Africa 

Wlien questioned in interviews, he never 
spoke of die long trek he and Kelly had imder- 
gone. Still, in liis technical papers and public 
forums, he did give cliinipanzees as examples 
of complex, adaptive behavior. As he spoke, 
he gave a long, slow smile, eyes glittering 
enigmatically, but would discuss the subject 
no further. □ 
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chmann had been doing. When they tried to, 
some of them said they found some excess 
heat, but not very much; some of them said 
tliey found some neutrons, but not very many; 
and none of the physicists who looked at this, 
including people like Sheldon Glashow, who 
is a Nobel prize winner in physics, could 
come up wi^ any plausible metliod by which 
anything could happen. At that point, after 
this great furor, everything seemed to die 
down. Tlie price of pdladium went back to 
normal. But there has been a continuing 
group of people who say cold fusion is real. It 
does not involve the physical processes that 
people who deal with hot fusion are used to, 
but soraetliing is there. And some very pres- 
tigious people have said that. One of ^em is 
Julian Schwinger, also a Nobel Prize winning 
physicist who died within the last year. And 
there is a very vocal group of advocates say- 
ing that cold fusion is the thing of the future. 
Unfortunately, if you go to most scientists 
today, they would still say, ‘We don’t see any 
real evidence that anything like the Pons- 
Fleischmann claims exist.’ 

BEASON: The Japanese, though... 

SHEFFIELD: The Japanese are support- 
ing the research done by Pons and Fleis- 
chmann. They are in France, still doing 
research on this, supported by Toyota. 
There’s also an active group in Italy run by a 
man called Scaramuzzi. Tliere are people all 
around the world. What you have not got is a 
substantial weighty body of influential peo- 
ple who can persuade tlie community, and, 
until they do that, nobody will really look on 
cold fusion as seriously as tliey would have if 
Pons and Fleisclunann had come out with a 
conventional approach to making tlieir exper- 
iments known. 

At the moment, cold fusion is sitting in 
limbo. A group of people believe it’s going to 
be absolutely wonderful, and a much larger 
group of people say there’s notliing there. I 
think tliat unless somebody can come up with 
a plausible explanation, based on physics, as 
to how you can continue to generate enei^ 
from a palladium electrode in a beaker of 
heavy water, cold fusion can’t win. Chemical 
energies, tire energies that you get from con- 
ventional burning of oil or coal or wood, are 
a million times less than the energies that you 
get from the nucleus. And the only way you 
can continue to generate energy month after 
month from an isolated unit is if you are tap- 
ping nuclear energy. Nobody has been able to 
come up with a plausible explanation for how 
you mi^t do that ^vithout producing the neu- 
trons and gamma rays. People have tried to 
explain away the absence of radiation by say- 
ing that a phenomenon similar to the Moss- 
bauer effect is operating. The Mossbauer 
effect is one in which a whole lattice of atoms 
behaves in some circumstances as if it were 
a single locked unit. And people have said 
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that the gamma ray is being dissipated, or 
held on to, by the whole lattice surrounding 
it. That’s why you don’t get killed if you go 
near it. There are journals devoted to cold 
fusion now. At least two. And tliere is work 
being supported in Japan, in Italy, in France. 
Very little in this country by the people you’d 
think would be the most interested in it, such 
as the Department of Energy. 

BEASON; I think that the point of all this 
is that fusion is really the second most effi- 
cient way of producing energy tJiat we know 
of. The most efficient way is matter/anti-mat- 
ter. And tliere are a lot of problems associ- 
ated with that. If we could tap into fusion 
somehow, either conventional fusion or cold 
fusion or whatever, it would change the 
world. 'The nation and the world’s economy 
runs on energy. We are energy driven. And die 
health of our economy, and our future, and 
our whole outlook depends upon the quan- 
tity of energy and the quality of energy that 
we get We are really at a crossroads. We are 
coming up to a point vrith diminishing num- 
bers of chemical fuels, people not accepting 
fission fuels, and wliat do we have left to turn 
to? And unless we as a nation do something, 
what’s going to happen twenty or fifty years 
down the road? And that’s really where we 
need to be looking. And that ’s re^y the point 
of all this. How does fusion fit into all this? 
Not only to be a way to power vehicles for 
science fictions stories, but really for the sur- 
vival of humanity. 

SHEFFIELD: I’m still more of an optimist 
than you are about fission. First of all, look- 
ing around the world, other countries do not 
have the same attitude as tliis country to fis- 
sion energy. If you go to Japan or go to 
France — 

BEASON: How do you change our atti- 
tudes? 

SHEFFIELD: You change our attitude by 
energy becoming more and more expensive. 
At some point people will say, well, I’m will- 
ing to take a small risk in order to be able to 
cook my dinner. 

BEASON: What type of risk are you talking 
about? Ten years ago people used to say that 
if you measured tlie amount of radioactivity 
you got outside the complex at Three Mile 
Island, you’d actually get more radioactivity 
flying over the Rockies in an aiiplane. Which 
is true. And you get slightly more radioactiv- 
ity if you have two people in bed. So what is 
acceptable? But trying to get that across to 
the public, so that they can accept fission 
energy, I think, is the big obstacle. 

SHEFFIELD: But that’s a matter of pre- 
sentation. I, for instance, am not uncomfort- 
able today at the idea of fission power plants. 
So far as I can see, the safeguards tliat we in 
this country use are sufficient that we won’t 
have accidents. Chernobyl was a big disaster, 
but I believe Chernobyl would not have hap- 
pened with the safe^ systems in position 
today in this country. So it’s psychological, 
isn’t it? It’s not real danger. 

SF AGE; Is that perception the reason 



some people have been leaping on cold fusion 
even thougli it isn’t quite plausible, because 
tliey think that if it works we won’t have the 
risfe associated witli other forms of energy? 

SHEFFIELD: There are several different 
reasons. One is it’s very appealing, the idea 
that you could have your own small personal 
fusion reactor. They were talking about some- 
thing not only that you could fit in your car, 
but something that you could also sit and 
watch operate on your living room table. It 
gave an independence Irom big utilities. Tliat 
is an idea that people are very attracted to. 
Fusion was supposed to be produced with 
relatively inexpensive materials [actually, pal- 
ladium is not that inexpensive, but it’s not 
consumed in the process]. Cold fusion 
offered a prospect of very inexpensive 
energy. Third, there are supposed to be no 
environmental side effects. That is one of the 
reasons I don’t find it plausible. If it was work- 
ing as originally advertised, it would have 
been spewing neutrons all over everybody. 
But it had all these appealing features. 

BEASON: In fact, I would love to believe 
in cold fusion, but it’s like I’m from Mis- 
souri— show me; either through experiments 
or through theories. Show me something to 
grab onto that really works, that’s grounded 
in good theory. Or good experiment. 

SHEFFIELD: It doesn’t have to be 
grounded in theory, if it works. It’s the tlieo- 
rists’ job to explain ivhy it works. 

BEASON: But yet, not even a good theory 
has come out. 

SF AGE: So is cold fusion a passing fad? 

SHEFFIELD: It may be the fuel of the 
future. We don’t know. 

It’s cerhiinly true tliat fusion in some form 
is a piece of our future. It will happen. It may 
not happen in ten years. But provided we 
don’t find ways to blow ourselves up or 
destroy ourselves in some other way. I’m sure 
it will be part of our commercial energy pro- 
ducing repertoire in a hundred years time. 

BEASON; If I were a betting man, I’d do 
tliat final push toward conventional fusion. 
Reach break even. Show the commercial 
prospects for it. Try to get down the price per 
unit energy to something that we could gen- 
erate in a typical power plant, so that people 
would really jump onto it and really exploit it. 
And that’s when we’re going to see the bene- 
fits of having no more coal plants spewing out 
pollution and that type of thing, when we 
really exploit something like fusion energy. 

SIMFFIELD: I’m a great believer in fusion 
as a commercial power source, but I would 
not put my own money into it today, or in the 
next ten years. I think we’re talking a lime 
scale that is twenty or more years out. Maybe 
that makes me a pessimist. 

BEASON: In fact, Charles, I think that 
makes you an optimist. Even the Depart- 
ment of Energy is saying that they figure that 
the first working commercial fusion reactor 
is on a fifty-year horizon. Fifty. I just hope it 
works. Let’s do it. Let’s do it for tomorrow, 
and our kids.n 
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full swing when the stoiy was written) as it is 
a meditation on revenge and duty. I would 
have liked to see tlie original ending, but tlie 
one ux this version is definitely satisfying. 

Intersections is a terrific anthology with 
wonderful stories by great writers. It is also a 
look into tlie ideal of wliat SF workshops can 
be. The fourteen writers at SycHill spent a 
week helping one another craft “Adequate 
Science Fiction," and now we get to er\joy it 
Eric T. Baker 



RECENT AND RECOMMENDED 

If SF were to elect a Poet Laureate, the post’s 
most logical first candidate would inargiiably 
be Bruce Boston. His exquisitely crafted 
poems have earned him an unprecedented 
four Rhysling Awards from the Science Fiction 
Poetry Association. Sensuous Debris: 
Selected Poems 1970-1995 (Dark Regions 
Press, trade paperback, $6.95, 96 pages) gath- 
ers his finest poems from tlie past quarter cen- 
tmy, both fi'om Ills ten previous collections as 
well as his hundreds of as yet uncollected 
verses. In “Curse of the Telepath’s Wife,” one of 
Boston’s finest from liis series examining var- 
ious SFnal and horrific metaphors of romantic 
love, “Her feminine wiles are useless/There is 
no way to surprise liini./Her slightest thought 
of infidelity/she must wear as a brand of infi- 
delity.” Boston illuminates the sense of won- 
der that is science fiction, as in “For Spacers 
Snarled in the Hair of Comets,” when he tells 
his readers that “you know how sleek and 
fleshy,/Iiow treacherous, the stars can 
become.” When he writes, yes, we do know, 
but we also know that Boston’s artful poetry 
can serve to protect us from that treachery. 

One day, an expatriate Frenchman (or so the 
apocryphal story goes) was having dinner with 
a group of his American friends. They had tired 
of hearing him proclaim how much better 
France was tlian tlie place he lived now, and 
so, sick of his complaints about tlie state of liis 
new country, they asked liim why, if he loved 
Iiis native land so much, he was living here. 
“My dear friends,” he replied, with a tear in his 
eye, “no one who loves France could possibly 
live there nowadays.” John Clute is such a 
lover, and his inamorata is science fiction. No 
other critic speaks his mind with such candor. 
As he explains in his newest collection. Look 
at the Evidence (Serconia Press, 472 p^es, 
hardcover, $30.00, trade paperback $15.00), “It 
is tlie tmtli that sets us free, and reviewers who 
will not tell the trutli are li ke cholesterol. They 
are Iimips of fat. They starve the heart” Clute’s 
reviews not only take heart, they take guts as 
well, for no otlier autliority so artfully tells SFs 
emperors tliey need a new suit of clotlies. Find 
out for yourself why Clute’s previous collec- 
tion of critical writings, Strokes, won a Read- 
erCon Small Press Award, and tlie Science Fic- 
tion Research Association has given him a 
Pilgrim Award for his life’s work. □ 
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4140 Oceanside Blvd, U159-134 
Oceanside, CA 92056 
800-7MAGICJ or 619-726-9406 

V ^ 
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SQI FI i COMICS I ART 
FILMS I ANIMATION 
FANTASY I SCIENCE 
GAMING & FON! 




WELQDMES THE FOREFATHERS 



CFOYRERPHNK: 

BRUCE STERLING 
DR. TIMOTHY LEARY 
ROBERT ANTON WILSON 
RUDY RUCKER $ JOHN SHIRLEY 
ANQ FEATHREd CHESTS: 

NEIL CAIMAN I CHARLES UESS 
PETER DAUID « ROBT. WILLIAMS 
C.J.CHERRYH $ WILLIAM STOUT 
KEUIN J. ANDERSON t TOM DEITZ 
JOHN BYRNE $ CHRIS CLAREMONT 
R.A. SALUATORE 4 JAMES O'BARR 
MICHAEL STACKPOLE $ &MORE! 



AT ATLANTA'S HILTON, WESTIN 
PEACHTREE PLAZA AN] THE 
ATLANTA GIVIQ CENTER 




FoplnroQsll(770)?ZS-011S 
OP WpitG: Eox Atlsnts 
Geopgis op link 

http://www.i)9:is.cca)/~i!psgoaixn 



Contributors 



M ichael Bishop is a multiple 
SF award winner, having been 
honored with Nebula Awards 
both for his novelette “The 
Quickening” in 1981 and his novel No Enemy 
But Time in 1983. Four collections of his 
short fiction have been published, including 
Close Encounlei's Willi Ihe Deity and 
Emphatically Not SF, Almost. His most 
recent novel, which crosses baseball with the 
Frankenstein creature, has been optioned for 
a rntyor motion picture. 

Cory Doctorow has been published in the 
magazines On Spec imd Pulpkouse, as well as 
the anthology Air Fish. He is a graduate of 
the Clarion Science Fiction Writing Work- 
shop. Lately, he has parlayed his computer 
expertise into a role as producer of the CD- 
ROM adaptation of the sadly defunct Prison- 
ei's of Gi'avity TV show. D. Douglas Fratz 
was the editor imd publisher of Quantum, a 
magazine of SF criticism tliat was a five-time 
Hugo nominee. He is currently the assistant 
editor of Science Fiction Eye. His book 
reviews have appealed in Fantasy Revieiv 
imd the Washington Post. By day, he is an 
environmental scientist in Washington, D.C. 

Resa Nelson recently sold reprint riglits to 
“The Dragonslayer’s Sword” from our first 
issue to the anthology Dragons, due out 
shortly from StarLance. Her stoiy tiiis issue is 
a sequel to that earlier tale. By day, Nelson is 
a teclmical writer for Oracle. Her most recent 
short story sale was to Tomonmv. Eric T. 
Baker has been published in F&SF, and will 
see a new short story out soon in lASFM. His 
writing has covered the gamut from fiction to 
gaming modules, as well as book and game 
reviews. His agent is currently marketing his 
first novel, Kriegspiel, an SF police proce- 
diu-al set on a fleet of colony ships. 

David G. Hartwell is one of science fic- 
tion’s most literate and influential book edi- 
tors. He has been nominated for a Best Edi- 
tor Hugo seven times. As an anthologist, 
Hartwell has been responsible for numerous 
volumes that are a must-have for any serious 
reader in tlie field, such as The Ascent of Won- 
der: The Evolution ofHardSFniul TheDark 
Descent. Dan Perez recently edited a special 
issue magazine for Sovereign Media, Sci-Fi 
TV Fall Pi'evieiv. He has short stories in the 



Ian Watson Resa Nelson 



anthologies 100 Vicious Little Vampires. 
Xanadu 5 mid 100 Wicked Lillie Witches. 

Ian Watson, bom in 1943, has been a full- 
time author for twenty-fi\’e yeai-s. His recent 
publications include his exlralenestrial epic 
published in two volmnes, Lucky’s Harvest 
and The Fallen Moon. These novels, inspired 
by Finnisli mythology, resulted in his appeai-- 
ing as guest of honor at Finland’s first mid- 
winter SF convention. The most recent of liis 
over one hundred short stories were gathered 
in his eight h shoit stoiy collection. The Coin- 
ing of Vertumnus, pulilished in 1994. Don 
D’Ammassa has been reading mid collecting 
SF for thirty-five years. He has published 
nearly a hundred shoit stories as well as the 
novel Blood Beast, and is the book re\1ewer 
for Science Fiction Chronicle. 



Mary O’Keefe Young Dan Perez 

B ob Eggleton was the winner oi’ 
a Best Aitist Hugo at Coiiadiaii, the 
World Science Fiction Convention 
held ill 1994 in Winnipeg. Alien 
Horizoi, the first collection of his work, has 
recently appeared from Paper Tiger, and a 
collectible I lading card seiies sjiotlighting his 
career will soon be out from Friedlander. 
Mary O’Keefe Young is a 1982 graduate of 
the Parsons school of Design in New York 
City. She eiyoys costuming her family and 
friends and using them as models in her art 
studio in her home in Wliite Plains. 

Julie A. Stevens has published short sto- 
ries in Realms of Fantasy, F&SF, lASFM, 
Whispers mid luunerous honor mithologies 
edited by Charles Grant. Charles M. Saplak 
has recently sold fiction to Marion Zimmer 
Bradley’s Sword and Sorceress XUI antliol- 
ogy and the magazines Transversion and 
Tomorrow. His story “Lady’s Poitrait Exe- 
cuted in Archaic Colors” was selected for The 
Year’s Best Horwr Stories XXII. 

Gregory Benford, a leading proponent of 
Hard SF, has been publishing professionally 
for over thirty years. Since 1979 he has been 
a professoi- of physics at tlie University of Cal- 
ifornia, Irvine. His novel Timescapewonhoth 
the Nebula mid Jolin W. Cmnpbell Memorial 
awards. David Mattingly has had paintings 
appear recently on the cover of tlie Charles 
Sheffield antiiology ifow lo Save Ihe Woiid as 
well as in our July 1995 Galleiy section. □ 












THE COMPLETE TRILOGY 
THE DELOXE COLLECTOR’S EOITIONS 




SERIES]. 
The Quest 
For Iscandar 
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SERIES 2. 

The Comet Empire 




SERIES 
The Bolar 
Wars 



Each of these Collector's Editions contains 
13 volumes. An entire animated 
adventure/ with nothing cut. Duplicated in 
real-time from new masters • The story 
of the Star Blazers, from beginning to 
end • Three complete but continuing series 
of science fiction adventures in outer 
space • Legendary animation that 
broke barriers and inspired imitators. 

Reproduced for English speaking 
audiences with U.S. actors • From the 
ground breaking Japanese animation 
movies and television programs. Each 
story complete • Including tl^ "lost" Bolar 
Wars episodes rarely seen on U.S. televi- 
sion because of limited distribution. 
NOT AVAILABLE IN STORES. These sturdy 
gift boxed Collector's Editions are 
available by mail only. 

Star Blazers ® is a registered trademark of 
Jupiter Films, inc., used by permission. 



STAR BLAZERS COLLECTOR'S EDITIONS 

EACH 6-PACK $ 159.95/plus $5.95 shipping & handling 

SERIES 1 [ ] SERIES 2 [ ] SERIES 3 [ ] 

ALL THREE SERIES $449.95+$9.95 shipping & baidling 

TOTAL INCLUDING SHIPPING AND HANDLING 5 

Poy by check, money order or □Viso □Mastercard cAmex 



ACCT. No. EXP.(mo/yeor) 


PRINT NAME 






CRFfiiT ffipn HninFR<; 










City 


Stote 


Zip 


1BD0-704-404D 



No Canadian/foreign • Please allow 2 to 4 weeks for delivery. ^ 

Mai) order ond payment: 

Voyager Entertainment/Inc. P.O.Box 44290 Pittsburgh, PA 15205 






In the Caslle Falkensfein^'^ Hole Playing 
Gome, the story never ends os you take 
up saber and spell to adventure in this dis- 
tant world on the other side of the Faerie 
Veil; a land of Swashbuckling Fantasy, 
High Romance, and Magickal Steam 
Technology. Take the challenge. 
From R. Talsorian Games. Stock #CF 6001 
[ ISBN 0-937279-43-9 



Qiie VVaiid. Qlii; Qne Cdsiic^ 

Ifiiter G.L1 uukuawii realm wliere Dragons and Steam-uowered 
Airliips sliare ili^skles, Paeiie Lords duel atoo die baiileiiieiiis, 
and Alanickul Orders, battle Dark Bnilties in tire aaslit streets of a 
Victoriau Aye that tiever . 

rills is die Steaiiipuiik and SoreeiSS^Hiilsi 






CASTLE FALKENSTEIN™RPG 



FROM PRUSSIA WITH LOVE 

In this, the first Caslle Folkenslein™ 
novel by famed fantosy writer John 
DeChanice, agents of King Ludwig's 
mogickal Bavario struggle to prevent 
Prussia's Chancellor Bismarck from 
developing steam-age ballistic missiles! 

Can they do it in time? 
From Primo Publishing 
ISBN 0-5595-8772-4 



/tvaiLiiL'lc iu Pine UuL>li.t;tOL(;PU 



Dept. SFA • P.O. Box 7356 • 
Berkeley, CA 94707 



PRIMA PUBLISHING 

P.O. Box 1260 BK • Roiklin, CA 95677-1260^ 








